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Preface. 


The  most  importaot  economic  valae  of  the  present  vol^ 
nme  consists  in: 

I.  The  outlining  in  detail  of  all  the  '^granites''  of  the 
state,  showing  a  large  supply  of  excellent  bailding  stone^ 

!!•  The  determination  of  the  crashing  strength  of 
those  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  state  that  are  available  for 
building  purposes. 

III.  Absorption  tests  made  of  the  Arkansas  ''granites'^ 
and  their  comparison  with  other  well  known  building  stones^ 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  somewhat  remarkable^ 
showing,  as  they  do,  that  the  Arkansas  '^blue  granite^'  (pu- 
laskite)  will  withstand  a  higher  pressure  than  any  of  the  well 
known  granites  of  the  country.  The  low  absorption  of 
water  by  this  rock  is  also  greatly  in  its  favor  for  building 
purposes,  while  its  qualities  on  the  whole  rank  it  above  all 
other  known  granites.    (See  p.  5.3.) 

dut  while  these  igneous  rocks  of  the  state  will  doubts 
less  become  still  more  important  in  the  future,  their  chief  at- 
traction to  the  geologist  lies  in  their  purely  scientific  in^ 
terest — their  history,  petrography  and  mineralogy. 

Certain  localities  in  Arkansas  have  long  been  renowned 
for  rare  and  beautiful  minerals,  and  especialy  have  those 
from  Magnet  Cove  been  earnestly  sought  for  by  collectora 
and  dealers  in  minerals.  A  large  portion  of  the  description 
of  this  Interesting  region  in  the  present  report  is  taken  up 
with  the  minute  chemical  and  crystallographic  investigation 
of  both  the  older  and  well  known  minerals,  as  well  as  the^ 
less  known,  or  entirely  unknown  varieties  which  have   beea 
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brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  the  Survey.  The  older 
mioerals  have  been  described  and  figured  principally  from . 
what  has  already  been  written:  thus  brookite  or  arkansite^ 
rutile,  perofskite,  schorlomite^  eleolite,  etc.,  had  been  so 
fully  described  that  little  was  left  for  the  present  survey  to 
do  t6ward  their  investigation,  while  such  minerals  aseudial- 
ite,  eucalite,  manganopectolite,  montichellite  and  others 
have  afforded  material  for  original  investigation  for  the 
present  workers. 

The  igneous  rocks  of  the  state,  however,  had  been  com- 
paratively little  studied;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
desultory  notes  scattered  over  a  wide  range  of  literature,  no 
petrographic  descriptions  had  been  given  of  them.  These 
■descriptions,  such  as  they  are,  were  made  mostly  without 
the  use  of  a  microscope,  and  before  petrographic  methods 
;and  appliances  had  reached  their  present  state  of  progress. 
Much  space  has  therefore  been  devoted  in  this  volume  to 
detailed  microscopic  investigations  of  each  of  the  numerous 
types  of  igneous  rock.  It  has  been  found  necessary  in  the 
course  of  these  examinations  to  make  use  of  many  words 
^nd  names  which  are  unintelligible  to  one  not  a  petrograph- 
<er,  but  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  attempt  no  popular  ex- 
planation of  these  terms,  as  such  an  attempt  would  leave  the 
reader,  unless  equipped  with  a  petrographic  microscope  and 
the  necessary  literature  without  any  clearer  idea  of  the 
subject. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  coin  several  new  rock 
names  for  species  which  could  not  well  be  described  by  the 
•compounding  system  used  in  general  throughout  the  report; 
thus,  pulaskite,  fourchite  and  ouachitite,  names  derived 
from  political  divisions  or  natural  features  of  the  state,  have 
been  made  use  of.  Besides  the  names  especially  mentioned, 
«  large  number  have  been  built  up  by  the  compounding  of 
the  name  of  the  principal  rock  to  which  have  been  prefixed 
the  names  of  one  or  more  important  minerals  occurring  in 
it.  There  are  few  regions  of  the  world  where  so  many 
varieties  of  rock  occur  within  such  small  areas  and  in  such 
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almost  hopeless  confasion,  and  where  besides,  disintegratioQ 
and  erosion  have  made  a  sharp  separation  of  the  various 
types  almost  impossible. 

The  Geological  Sarvey  of  the  State  having  been  estab- 
lished chiefly  for  economic  purposes,  and  its  funds  being  too* 
small  for  it  to  do  much  beside  purely  economic  work,  the 
study  of  the  igneous  rocks,  and  the  scientific  results  here 
presented,  would  necessarily  have  been  omitted  had  the 
Survey  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  aid  and  valu- 
able services  as  a  volunteer  assistant,  of  Dr.  J.  Francis 
Williams,  the  author  of  the  present  volume.  In  October 
1889,  Dr.  Williams  began  hia  studies  of  these  rocks.  The 
few  observations  made  up  to  that  time  upon  igneous  rocks 
by  other  members  of  the  Survey  were  placed  in  his  hands;' 
to  this  unimportant  beginning  he  has  added  five  months  of 
field  work  and  about  nineteen  months  of  office  work.. 
Ko  one  could  possibly  have  labored  more  faithfully  or  more 
enthusiastically  than  he  has  done,  and  no  one  could  have 
produced  more  satisfactory  results  within  the  time  that  he 
has  been  able  to  devote  to  it. 

To  those  interested  in  petrography  and  mineralogy  the 
scientific  results  of  Dr.  Williams'  work  need  no  commenda- 
tion^ while  the  people  of  the  state  who  are  not  directly  in- 
terested in  purely  scientific  work  will  remember  that  these 
results  must  for  all  time  reflect  credit  upon  the  state  in  which 
the  work  has  been  done,  and  under  whose  auspices  the  re- 
sults are  here  published. 

The  topographic  maps  of  the  Fourche  Mountain  region 
and  of  the  Magnet  Cove  region  that  had  already  been  made 
by  the  Survey  were  placed  at  Dr.  Williams'  disposal  when 
he  began  his  work  and  appear  in  the  present  volume.  (Maps 
II.  and  ly.)  These  maps  were  made  by  instrumental  sur- 
veys (telemeter  measurements)  and  the  elevations  determined 
by  the  use  of  the  vertical  arc.  Stations  that  could  be  readily 
found  were  thus  established  over  the  entire  area  covered  by 
the  maps.    Many  of  these  stations  were  for  the  purpose  of 
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locating  partings  between  different  kinds  of  rocks^  while 
others  were  utilized  afterward  in  doing  the  purely  geological 
work.  Mr.  Louis  L.  Smithy  who  acted  as  rodman  on  the 
topographic  survey,  accompanied  Dr.  Williams/  and  by  his 
acquaintance  with  the  stations  facilitated  references  to 
the  instrumental  lines.  The  location  of  the  dikes  and  of  the 
various  rocks  occurring  in  the  Fourche  Mountain  and  Mag- 
net Cove  areas  is  therefore  as  nearly  accurate  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it  on  maps  of  the  scales  used. 

In  Saline  county  no  detailed  topographic  maps  were 
made,  and  map  III.  was  constructed  by  Dr.  Williams 
by  referring  to  the  land  lines  of  the  United  States  land  sur- 
veys. 

The  analyses  given  herein,  and  for  which  the  Survey  is 
responsible,  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Williams  himself,  by  Dr 
R.  N.  Brackett.  the  Chemist  of  the  Survey,  or  by  Prof.  W, 
A.  Noyes  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  Those  of  Dr. 
Williams  were  made  in  his  own  labaratory  then  at  Clark 
University  where  his  facilities  for  such  work  enabled  him  to 
guard  against  errors;  owing  to  the  lack  of  those  facilities  in 
the  Survey's  laboratory,  analyses  made  by  Dr.  Brackett  are 
to  be  credited  with  a  less  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  time  which  Dr.  Williams  could  give  to  this  work 
did  not  admit  of  his  examining,  in  addition  to  the  chief  erup- 
tive areas,  all  the  dikes  found  in  the  state.  Prof.  J.  F. 
Kemp,  of  Columbia  College,  who  has  given  much  attention 
to  the  study  of  dike  rocks,  very  kindly  undertook  the  ex- 
amination of  the  samples  collected  from  a  great  many  of 
these  dikes.  The  results  of  his  work  are  given  in  Chapter 
XII.,  and  also  in  Chapter  XIII.,  where  the  last  column  but 
two  shows  which  of  them  were  examined  by  him  and  which 
by  Dr.  Williams.  It  will  be  seen  that  Professor  Kemp  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  upon  these  rocks  for 
which  the  Survey  is  greatly  his  debtor.  It  is  not  convenient 
to  separate  the  determinations  made  by  Prof.  Kemp  from 
those  made  by  Dr.  Williams,  and  for  this  reason   the   obser- 
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vatioDS  are  all  brought  together  in  a  single  table^  and  credit 
given  to  each  observer. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  dikes  mentioned 
in  the  table  and  those  shown  upon  the  maps  make  no  pre- 
tention to  being  the  only  eruptive  dikes  in  the  state. 
Throughout  the  entire  region  of  the  Ouachita  uplift  there 
are  probably  scores  of  small  dikes  that  have  not  been  seen 
by  the  members  of  the  Survey. 

In  the  petrographical  and  mineralogical  portion  of  the 
work  the  Survey  has  received  the  kind  aid  and  suggestions 
of  Professor  H.  Rosenbusch  of  Heidelberg^  of  Professor 
George  H.  Williams  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  of 
Professor  Orville  A.  Derby  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Especial 
thanks  are  due  to  Prof.  E.  S.  Dana  of  Yale  College  for  the 
willingness  with  which  he  loaned  the  plates  from  his  Brook- 
ite  article,  and  to  Dr.  F.  A.  Genth  for  his  kindness  in  fur- 
nishing unpublished  analyses  of  several  minerals  from  Mag- 
net Cove. 

For  the  cordial  aid  and  cooperation  in  carrying  on  the 
field  work  the  Survey  is  under  especial  obligations  to  Mr. 
John  F.  Moore  and  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Henry  of  Magnet  Cove. 

The  types  and  thin  sections  of  rocks  and  minerals  de- 
scribed in  this  volume  are  the  personal  property  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, and  are  now  deposited  in  his  petrographic  laboratory 
at  Coirnell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  a  BRANNER, 

State  Qeologiat. 
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THE  IGNEOUS  ROCKS  OF  ARKANSAS. 


By  J.  Fbancis  Williams,  AssistaDt  Geologist. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Oeologic  Oocubrence  of  Ioneous  Rocks  in  Arkansas 

And  Adjacent  States. 

Area  and  importonce.-*The  total  ai^sa  of  igneous  rock 
exposed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state  of  Arkansas  does  not 
exceed  thirteen  or  fourteen  square  miles  (3867  to  3626  hectares)^ 
but  the  value  of  these  rocks  as  building  and  paving  materials 
gives  them  great  economic  importance.  Their  formation  and 
aode  of  occurrence  are  of  especial  scientific  interest  on  account 
(  ^  thei^  relation  to  the  geologic  history  of  the  state  at  larcce  ; 
while  iheir  relations  to  each  other  are  of  even  more  importance 
from  a  purely  petrographic  standpoint,  since  they  illustrate  th 
relative  positions  of  certain  groups  of  igneous  rocks  whope^ 
mutual  relations  have  been  as  yet  but  little  studied. 

Character  of  the  rooks. — ^The  igneous  rocks  of  Arkansas  alt 
belong  to  the  eleolite  *  syenites  and  their  associated  dike  rocks. 
They  are  of  the  abyssal  and  intrusive  classes,  as  distinguished 
from  the  metamorphic  gneisses  and  schists  and  the  true  effusives. 
It  has  not  been  absolutely  proved  that  some  of  the  rocks  did  not 
form  true  eruptive  masses,  but  on  the  other  hand  no  proof  that 

*  The  Bpelliog  eleolite  has  been  adopted  throughout  this  report  instead  of  elaeolite  in 
order  to  shorten  the  word  and  to  make  it  oorrespond  with  the  spelling  of  Paleozoic  now  Iq. 
common  use. 

1  Oelogical;  Vol.  ii.,  1890. 
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they  did  occur  as  such  has  been  found^  and  since  their  crystalline 
structure  points  to  a  non-effusive  origin^  it  may  well  be  assumed 
that  they  all  belong  to  the  abyssal  and  intrusive  rocks. 

Geologie  and  geographic  position. — The  larger  masses  of 
igneous  rocks  occur  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  much  dis- 
turbed and  folded  area  known  as  the  Ouachita  uplift,  which 
extends  from  the  central  portion  of  the  state  in  a  nearly  due 
west  direction  to  and  across  the  Indian  Territory  boundary. 
The  smaller  dikes  of  intrusive  rock  are  scattered  here  and  there 
thiMughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  uplift  and  appear  to  be 
independent  of  the  folds  and  ridges,  which  were  formed  long 
before  the  intrusion  of  the  igneous  masses. 

The  larger  masses  of  igneous  rock  are,  however,  all  situated 
in  or  near  the  main  anticlinal  axis  of  the  uplift  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  forced  through  at  points,  where,  by  reason  of  the 
folding,  the  strata  were  somewhat  weakened.  It  will  be  shown 
Jater  that  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the.erosion  which 
has  modified  the  topography  of  this  region  to  such  an  enormous 
extent  had  practically  been  completed  before  the  intrusion  of  the 
igneous  rocks. 

Division  of  the  deolite  syenites  of  Arkansas  into  areas. — The 
eleolite  syenites  were  probably  all  produced  from  one  magma,  but 
«ince  they  occur  in  four  well  defined  ar^as,  and  as  the  rocks  which 
form  these  various  areas  differ  greatly  in  their  mineralogic  com- 
position, structure  and  occurrence,  each  of  the  regions  forms  a 
•small  independent  group,  which  can  hardly  be  sufficiently 
<3orrelated  with  the  others  to  allow  of  their  all  being  described 
together. 
-    These  four  regions  are  : 

1.  The  Fourche  Mountain  or  Pulaski  County  region. 

2.  The  Saline  County  region. 
8.    The  Magnet  Cove  region. 

4,     The  Potash  Sulphur  Springs  region. 

Outside  of  these  four  typical  regions  there  are  many  dikes 
of  igneous  rock  which  as  far  as  their  petrographic  characteristics 
are  concerned  might  be  associated,  as  well  with  one  group  as  with 
another,  and  which  are,  as  a   matter  of  fact,  probably  directly 
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^connected   with    none   of   them,    although    formed    from    the 
«ame  magma  from  which  they  all  derived  their  material. 

The  difierences  in  structure  and  mineralogic  corppositioa 
observed  ia  the  rocks  of  the  four  regions  are  due  to  differentia- 
tions in  the  original  magma  from  which  they  were  formed,  and 
^re  attributable  in  many  cases  directly  to  the-  conditions  under 
which  they  solidified.  * 

Age  of  the  igneous  rooks. — Although  no  very  decisive  data 
have  been  obtained  for  the  exact  determination  of  the  time  of 
the  intrusion  of  the  syenitic  rocks,  it  can  nevertheless  be 
stated  with  a  good  deal  of  certainty  that  they  were  formed  about 
the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  The  formation  of  these 
rocks  did  not  take  place  at  once,  however,  but  continued  over  a 
-considerable  space  of  time. 

Character  of  the  adjacent  sedimentary  rochs, — The  rooks 
which  constitute  the  Ouachita  upliftf  consist  principally  of  shales, 
sandstones  and  novaculites  of  the  Lower  Silurian  system  and 
these  are  bordered  on  all  sides  by  the  Lower  Carboniferous  or 
Mississippian  rocks,  which  lie  conformably  upon  the  former.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  area  where  the  igneous  rocks  occur,  and 
-especially  in  the  region  about  Little  Bock,  it  is  probable  that 
the  rocks  through  which  the  dikes  and  other  eruptive  masses 
have  broken  belong  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  or  Mississippian 
series  and  not  to  the  Lower  Silurian.  North  of  the  Lower 
Ciarboniferous  occur  the  Productive  Coal  Measures  in  which  are 
located  the  coal  deposits  of  the  state.  These  are  situated  in  a 
large  synclinal  basin  which  extends  nearly  -half  way  across  the 
state  from  its  western  boundary  and  is  bordered  on  all  sides,  except 
the  west,  where  it  extends  into  Indian  Territory,  by  the 
fiarren  Coal  Measures.  North  of  this  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks 
form  a  wide  belt  and  extend  to  the  northern  boundarv  of  the 
state. 

Igneous  rocks  in  Missouri. — In  the  southeastern   part  of 

—  - —  I  I    II, 

^  Compare  "  On  the  Crystallization  of  IgneooB  Boclu,"  by  Joseph  P.  Idding»,  Pbil.  Soc. 
t)f  Washington,  Bulletin  XL,  1889,  p.  66;  and  "  Ueber  die  Ohemischen  Beziehungen  der 
EruptiTgeateine,"  too  H.  Boaenbusch,  Mineral  u.  Petrogr.  Mitlheil.,  Band  XI.,  1889,  p.  144. 

t  For  a  detailed  description  of  this  region  see  Vol.  III.  of  the  annnal  report  of  Geol  • 
3urT.  of  Arkansas,  for  1890,  by  L.  S.  Oris  wold. 
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Missonri  are  large  areas  covered  by  Archean  rocks  consisting  of 
granites  and  porphyries  *  and  containing  the  well  known  iron  ore- 
depositdof  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain.  These  rocks  have 
been  shown  to  be  of  Archean  age  and  to  have  been  overlaid  by^ 
the  Lower  Silurian  f  rocks^  which  in  that  part  of  the  country^ 
have  been  but  little  disturbed  since  their  deposition. 

Igneous  roeks  in  Indian  Territory. — Similar  Archean  rocks- 
have  been  found  on  Spavinaw  Creek^  in  Indian  Territory,  just 
west  of  the  northwestern  corner  of  Arkansas,  but  nowhere  withini 
the  latter  state  have  Archean  rocks  been  found. 

Another  mass  of  granite||  eccurs  in  Indian  Territory  two- 
hundred  miles  south  of  the  exposure  on  Spavinaw  Creek  and 
extending  for  about  forty  miles  in  a  westerly  direction.  These 
rocks  are  described  as  granites  many  of  which  .are  of  a  highly 
feldspathic  type,  and  are  cut  by  dikes  of  other  igneous  rock.  It 
is  not  quite  clear  from  Hill's  description  to  what  age  he  ascribes 
the  granite,  for  he  says,  '^From  near  the  above  mentioned 
railroad  (M.,  K.  &  T.  Ry.)  at  New  Boggy  Depot,  west  to  Tis- 
homingo near  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road,  is  a  superb- 
ridge  of  granite  forty  miles  in  length  interspersed  with  dikes,  and 
completely  cutting  through  the  strike  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and 
ending  the  Fort  Smith-McAllister  coal  field.  This  -granite- 
is  of  many  species  and  highly  feldspathic.  Besting  upon 
this  granite  north  of  Tishomingo,  and  increasing  in  area  westward 
is  a  superb  region  of  folds  of  fossiliferous  Silurian  limestones  and 
shales,  with  possibly  earlier  rocks,  constituting  the  Arbuckle- 
Wichita  mountain  System. ''  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
rocks  are  of  pre-Silurian  age  and  that  the  cutting  off  of  the  coal 
measures  was  due  to  a  fault  and  not  to  the  intrusion  of  the  igneous 
rock.  It  is  possible  that  these  rocks  belong  to  the  Missouri 
system  of  Archean  granites. 

*A  Contribution  to  the  Archaean  Geology  of  Miasourl,  by  firasmos  Haworth,  American 
Geologist,  Vol.  I.,  1888,  pp.  280  and  868.  On  page  281  of  the  paper  mentioned,  there  is  found  a 
list  of  the  most  importaat  literature  on  the  subject  of  these  rocks. 

t  These  are  marked  Cambrian  on  the  Geological  Map  of  the  United  States  issued  in  the^ 
5th  Annual  Beport  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  G.  S.,  Washington,  1886. 

X  Second  Bep.  of  a  Geol.  Beconnoissanoe  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Oouoties  of  Ar-^ 
kansas,  by  DaTid  Dale  Owen,  1860,  pp.  16  and  408. 

I  Exploration  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  Medial  Third  of  the  Bed  Birer  by  B.. 
T.  Hill.    Am.  Geologist,  Vol.  VI.,  1890,  p.  262. 
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Tertiary  and  PUistooene  of  Arkansas. — All  of  the  Paleozoic 
forraaHons  in  Arkansas  and  southern  Missouri  are  cut  off  on  the 
-eastern  side  by  Tertiary  and  Pleistocene  deposits,  and  the  border 
line  between  them  and  the  latter  is  approximately  parallel  to  the 
-course  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  until  the  center  of  the  state  is 
reached  and  it  then  turns  more  to  the  southwest.  In  Pulaski  and 
43a]  ine  counties  these  deposits  directly  overlie  the  igneous  rocks, 
4ind  show  that  they  were  deposited  after  the  intrusion  of  the 
latter. 

Oreta^ieous  in  Arkansas. — The  Ouachita  uplift  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  a  band  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  and  the 
latter  are  in  turn  cut  off  on  the  south  by  the  Cretaceous*  deposits 
^f  southwestern  Arkansas  which  lie  interposed  between  them 
-and  the  Pleistocene  deposits  further  south.  These  Cretaceous 
rocks  are  of  especial  importance,  as  indicating  the  age  of  the 
igneous  rocks  found  in  Pike  county,  Arkansas.  The  latter 
break  through  the  Cretaceous  beds,  and  show  conclusively  that 
they  are  posterior  to  them.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  decide 
"whether  or  not  these  peridotites  of  Pike  county  should  be  correl- 
ated with  any  of  the  other  igneous  intrusions  found  within  the 
8tate  of  Arkansas. 

Igneoxis  rocks  of  Texas. — The  Cretaceous  formation  extends 
through  southwestern  Arkansas  and  thence  south  into  Texas. 
At  several  places  igneous  intrusions  have  been  noted  and  one  of 
-especial  interest  near  Austin,  called  Pilot  Knob,t  has  beep  de- 
Fcribed  by  B.  T.  Hill,  as  having  appeared  as  a  true  eruptive' rock, 
-during  Cretaceous  times.  The  rock  is  described  by  J.  F.  Kemp 
as  a  iiepheline  basalt,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been 
formed  at  the  same  time  as  some  of  the  dikes  and  intrusions  in 
Arkansas.  Other  intrusions  of  this  character  in  the  Texas 
Cretaceous  are  reported  to  be  numerous,  but  their  petrographic 
•characteristics  have  not  as  yet  been  worked  out. 

Besides  these  intrusions  of  igneous  rocks  large  masses  of 

*  See  the  report  on  the  Neoxoic  Geology  of  Soathwestern  ArkanMS,  bj  Robert  T.  HiU, 
Annual  Report  of  the  Oeolog.  Survej  of  Arkansas  for  1888,  Vol.  II. 

t  Pilot  Knob:    A  Marine  CreUtceous  Volcano,  by  Robert  T.  Hill,  with  Notes  on  its 
IPetrographj  hy  J.  F.  Kemp,  Am.  Geologist,  Vol.  VI.,  1890,  p.  286. 
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pre-Cambrian  rocks  occur  in  the  Central  Mineral  Region^  or 
Texas,  which  comprises  a  part  of  Burnet,  Mason  and  Liana 
counties. 

Ckmcbmona. — It  thus  appears  that  the  eleolite  syenites  and 
the  associated  dike  rocks  of  Arkansas  form  a  unique  group, 
situated  in  an  area,  on  all  sides  of  which  (except,  perhaps  the- 
south)  igneous  rocks  of  an  entirely  different  character  are  found.. 
That  such  an  area  of  igneous  rock  is  of  great  interest,  not  only 
from  an  economic,  but  also  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  need 
hardly  be  emphasized. 

*  First  Annual  Beport  of  the  Q«ological  Survey  of  Texas,  1889.    E.  T.  Damble,  Statft. 
Geologist,  1889,  p.  289,  Beport  by  T.  B.  Comstock. 


CHAPTER  II. 

General  Litebatube  on  the  Igneous  Rooks  of  Abkansas. 

Macrery. — The  earliest  mention  of  igneous  rock  in  the  state 
of  Arkansas,  then  called  the  Territory  of  Louisiana^  *  which  has 
been  found  was  made  by  Joseph  Macrery^  M.  D.,  f  of  Natchez^ 
Mississippi  Territory,  in  the  year  1806.  Macrery  writes  that  he 
received  his  information  from  a  certain  ^^  Major  E.,  a  gentleman 
of  the  iBrst  respectability  in  this  territory, '*  who  visited  the 
Springs  in  1804,  in  company  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  from 
Mississippi.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  hot  springs  and 
their  surroundings.  He  says  (p.  48),  *'  Silex  or  flint  with  its 
various  combinations,  often  in  the  form  of  granite,  is  the  stonfe 
most  commonly  met  with.  '^  He  describes  among  other  speci- 
mens brought  him,  '^Feldspar  of  a  white,  inclining  to  a  red 
color,  granulated  texture,  the  surface  covered  with  crystals  of  a 
rectangular  form  and  very  brilliant;  black  schorl,  with  pieces  of 
quartz  intermixed."  He  then  says,  '^  Volcanic  productions  are 
common.  The  face  of  the  country  bears  strong  marks  of  fire.  A 
rapid  decomposition  of  mineral  bodies  below  the  surface  still 
appeflrs  to  go  on.''  It  af>pears  from  the  foregoing  sentences 
that  Major  E.  must  have  passed  through  Magnet  Cove  on  his 
way  to  Hot  Springs.  The  next  statement  appears  to  be  a  little 
out  of  keeping  with  what  has  since  been  found  near  Hot- 
Springs,  but  it  is  quoted  as  it  w^s  written.     It  runs  as  follows : 

^  All  that  portion  o'  the  United  States  which  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  ia 
bounded  on  the  sonth  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Mexico,  as  it  then  existed,  and  by  Canada  on* 
the  north,  was  purchased  from  France  in  1808,  and  in  1805  all  that  portion  of  it  north  of  the- 
preseot  Louisiana  state  line  was  organized  as  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  being  what  had  pre- 
Tioosly  been  known  as  the  District  of  Louisiana. 

t  A  description  of  the  Hot  Springs  and  Volcanic  Appearances  in  the  Country  adjoining: 
the  Riyer  Ouachitta  in  Louisiana.  Communicated  in  a  letter  from  Joseph  Macrery,  M.  D.,  of 
Katchez,  to  Dr.  Miller.    New  York  Medical  Bepository,  Vol.  III.,  1806,  pp.  47-50. 
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*'  Mdjdt*  E.,  during  his  stay  last  sammer  at  the  spriugs,  witnessed 
a  great  explosion  of  one  of  the  mountains  in  the  vicinityi 
attended  with  the  sensation  of  an  earthquake.  An  immense 
column  of  flame  and  smoke  was  seen  to  ascend  a  great  distance : 
one  of  his  hunters  was  near  the  place  at  the  time.  He  visited 
the  miuntain  the  day  after  the  eruption  and  ob^ierved  lava  still 
£  )wiag  in  the  fissure  caused  by  the  ezplodion. " 

Schoolcraft. — In  1819  Henry  B.  Schoolcraft  published  the 
results  of  two  years  travel  and  investigation  in  the  territories* 
•of  Missouri  and  Atkansas^f  On  page  190  he  mentions  mica  as 
"being  found  at  the  ^^Hot  Springs  of  Washitaw/'  He  states  that 
"^^  the  lamina  are  small,  extremely  fl^^xible,  of  a  greenish  yellow 
<K)lor  and  admitting  very  little  light  through  their  broader  faces." 
On  page  192  he  describes  lodestone  (native  magnet)  and  states 
that  this  substance  is  found  at  a  place  called  Cove,  fifteen  miles 
below  the  Hot  Springs  in  Clark  County  (then  embracing  much 
more  territory  than  now).  He  says,  ''  The  quantity  is  represented 
as  very  great  and  it  possesses  a  strong  magnetic  power."  He 
notes  that  other  ores  of  iron,  pyrites,  quartz,  white  vitriol,  etc., 
are  found  at  the  same  glace.  On  page  209,  under  the  head  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol),  he  says,  '*  On  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Andrews,  of  Mount  Prairie,  on  the  Red  River,  I  mention 
the  existence  of  native  sulphate  of  zinc  on  the  Washitaw  River 
in  Clark  County,  Arkansaw  Territory.  It  is  found  in  a  highly 
interesting  section  of  country  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  Hot 
Springs,  and  which  also  afibrds  iron,  loadstone,  novaculite,  quartz, 
mica,  &c.  The  rock  formation  is  argillaceous  slate  traversed 
by  veins  of  white  quartz.''  On  the  same  authority,  he  mentions 
the  existence  of  native  sulphate  of  copper  and  of  a  saline  material 
similar  to  Glauber's  salts. 

On  page  262  under  the  section  head  of  ^^  Hot  Springs  o^ 

^  While  Schoolcraft  was  making  hla  obeerrations,— vis.,  1817  and  1818— the  region  was  all 
known  as  Missouri  Territory,  but  early  in  1819  Arkansas  Territory  was  formed  and  covered 
much  the  same  area  as  that  now  occupied  by  the  state  of  the  same  name.  The  State  of  Arkansas 
was  admitted  to  the  union  in  1886. 

,i  A  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri  indadiog  some  observations  on  the  mineralogy, 
geology,  geography,  antiquities,  soil,  climate,  population  and  productions  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansaw,  and  other  sections  of  the  Western  country,  By  Henry  B.  Schoolcraft,  New  York 
<Chas.  Wiley  A  Oo.)t  1819|  (800  pages  and  three  engravings). 
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Ooachitta  (Washita w)''  be  mentioDs  the  Cove  fifteen  miles  below 
the  springs  and  recapitulates  the  minerals  found  there^  as  given 
«bove. 

Bringier. — A.  description  of  the  minerals  and  rocks  of 
•Arkansas,  and  particularly  of  those  of  Magnet  Cove  was  published 
in  the  year  1821.*  The  iron  ore  deposits  of  the ''Cove  of  Waohitta^' 
are  mentioned  and  are  said  to  yield  a  very  fine  quality  of  iron.  The 
occurrence  of  both  magnetite  and  a  cellular  limonite  is  noted* 
Masses  of  sulphate  of  lime^  and  talc  (Mica  ?  Editors  of  8iUiman^8 
-Journal)  in  extraordinarily  large  plates  or  sheets  are  mentioned. 
The  Cove  is  said  to  abound  in  kaolin  and  petunze  of  a  very  superior 
^quality  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  Kative  copper  was 
reported  to  have  been  found  there  by  an  Indian.  Pyriteand 
native  copperas  were  also  reported,  as  well  as  a  white  talcose 
earth,  which  was  infusible  before  the  blowpipe. 

Burr  mill  stones  were  made  from  the  rocks  forming  the 
hills  about  the  ''  Wachitta  Cove^'  and  were  pronounced  to  be  of  a 
very  fine  quality. 

The  editor  of  the  journal  in  which  this  article  appeared 
(Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman)  states  in  regard  to  the  above  paper, 
that  at  his  request,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cornelius,  who  had  in  Series  1, 
Vol.  L,  pp.  214  and  317,  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
published  the  results  of  his  observations  on  some  of  the  southern 
and  southwestern  states,  sent  him  a  letter,  which  he  had  received 
from  L.  Bringier,  Esq.,  of  Louisiana,  and  which  embodied  a 
large  mass  of  information  concerning  those  portions  of  the 
southwest  which  Cornelius  himself  did  not  visit.  In  regard  to 
this  letter,  the  editor  writes :  ''  Although  somewhat  im- 
tnethodical,  it  abounds  so  much  with  interesting  statements,  that 
we  have  thought  it  better  to  publish  it,  with  some  alterations 
and  omissions  (agreeably  to  the  author's  permission  communi- 
cated with  the  paper),  rather  than  to  attempt  a  new  digest  of  the 
subjects,  for  Mr.  Bringier  appears  to  have  contemplated  little 

*  Nottoes  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Topography,  Productions,  and  Aboriginal  Inhabitants 
^f  the  regions  around  the  Mississippi  and  its  confluent  vaters,  in  a  letfter  from  L.  Bringier, 
fisq.,  of  Louisiana,  to  Ber.  Ellas  Oornelins.  (The  letter  itself  was  dated  March,  1818,  so  that 
^hese  inyestlgations  OTldently  antedate  those  of  Schoolcraft) 

Am.  Jour,  of  Science  (Sllliman^s  Journal),  Series  1,  Vol.  III.,  New  HaTon,  1821  pp.  15-47 
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more  than  the  communication  of  materials,  to  be  wrought  into, 
a  different  form." 

'  The  editor  submitted  the  article,  in  the  manuscript  form,  to- 
^'N.  A.  Ware,  Esq.,  an  intelligent   and   scientific  gentleman, 
from  Alabama,"  who  gave  his  opinion   on   many  facts  stated' 
in  the  manuscript ;  and  his  letter  is  published  as  a  foot  note  to. 
the  main  article.    In  this  letter  Ware  states,  ^^  I  have  no  doubt, 
of  the  granite  or  primative  mountains,  on  the   Arkansas,   and 
neighborhood.''      A  careful  perusal  of  the  article,  as  it  ap- 
pears  in  print,  reveals  no  mention  of  such  granite  by  Bringier,. 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  omitted  when  the  manuscript  waa. 
revised.     If  Bringier  saw  granite  on  the  Arkansas  River,  or  in 
its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  reported  it  in  his  letter  ta 
Cornelius,  he  certainly  should  have  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
person  to  mention  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Fourche  Mountain/ 
region. 

FeatherBtonhaugh. — The  earliest  scientific  description  of 
the  igneous  rocks  of  Arkansas,  was  given  by  G.  W.  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  in  a  report*  presented  to  the  House  of  represent- 
atives in  1885.    The  examination  of  the  country  on  whiclv 
this  report  was  based,  was  made  inside  of  six  months,  includ- 
ing the  time  required  for  a  trip  to  and  from  Washington.. 
The  entire  distance  was  traveled  upon  horse-back  and  a. 
profile  was  drawn  illustrating  the  geology  of  the  whole  route 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  by  way  of  St.  Louis  to  Arkansas, 
and  Texas.    It  is  remarkable  to  note  how  well  Featherston- 
haugh  observed,   and  notwithstanding  the  obstacles   with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  in  the  form  of  wild  and  unopened 
country,  and  poor  traveling  facilities,  how  much  territory 
be  was  able  to  cover  and  investigate. 

He  describes  Magnet  Cove  (page  62)  and  mentions  it&. 
nearly  circular  form  and  compares  it  to  the  Virginia  and  Ten^ 
nessee  coves.  He  remarks  the  presence  of  deciduous  trees  oi>. 
the  igneous  rocks,  while  the  siliceous  rocks  are  covered  with 

»  Oeological  Beport  of  an  examination  made  in  1834  of  the  Elevated  Country  betwee&>. 
the  Mlasouri  and  Red  Bivert,  by  Q.  W.  Feathentonbaagh,  U.  S.  Geologist.  Waahingtoi\« 
(Gales  and  Seaton),  1885,    (97  pages  with  a  section). 
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pine.  He  notes  '^greenBtone/'  coatainiDg  much  crystaK 
lized  hornblende,  and  ^^a  coarse  grained  syenite  consisting 
of  red  feldspar,  hornblende,  mica,  and  some  quartz/'  He< 
then  mentions  the  magnetic  iron  ore,  from  which  he  saya- 
the  Cove  took  the  name  of  '•  Magnet  Cove,''  by  which 
it  was  then  known.  He  refers  the  rock  of  the  Cove  to  the 
older  intrusive  rocks  and,  perhaps,  to  a  very  remote  volcanic 
formation. 

It    is    surprising   that    Featherstonhaugh    makes     no- 
mention  of  the  Fourche  Cove  and  the  Pulaski  County  syenitV 
region,  for  W.  B.  Powell  states  (see  below)   that  Feather- 
stonhaugh was  taken  thither  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Stevenson,  or 
Little  Bock,  and  had  the  whole  ref2;ion  shown  to  him. 

PoweU. — In  1842  W.  Byrd  Powell,  a  professor  of  phrenology 
abd  geology  in  the  Medical  College   of  Louisiana,  spent  ^^a  few^ 
weeks"  at  the  Fourche  Cove  and  then  presented  the  results  of 
his   investigations,  in    the    form  of   a  pamphlet,  to  the  Anti- 
quarian and  Natural    History    Society    of  the   State    of  Ar^ 
kansas.*      He  begins   his  account  of  the    region  with  some^ 
general  remarks  on  the   use  of  geology  and  soon  passes  to  the 
description  of  the  Cove  and  its  rocks.    He  connects  the  rocks  of 
this  region  with  those,  which  he   had  heard  of  as  existing  ia- 
Saline   county.   Magnet  Cove,  and   the  Little   Missouri  (Pike 
county)  region  and  of  which  he  had  seen  a  few  hand  specimens^ 
and  states  that  all  idea  of  intrusiveness,  as  suggested  by  Feather- 
stonhaugh for  the  Magnet  Cove  region,  is  disproved  by  the  great 
extent  of  country,  which  these  rocks  cover,  as  well  as  by  their 
'^highly  perfect  and  crystalline  character."      He  states  that   he 
considers  them  as  of  '^primitive  origin." 

In  describing  the  rock  itself,  he  speaks  of  the  granite  as  bein  g 
of  the  feldspathic  variety,  and  states  that  it  contains  in  some 
places  mica  and  in  others  hornblende,  while  in  both  cases  it  is  free 
from  quartz.     He  describes  several  other  forms  of  rock  under 

«  A  Geological  Report  upon  the  Fourche  Gore  and  Its  Immediate  Vicinity,  with  so  me*, 
remarks  upon  their  importance  to  the  Science  of  Qaology  and  upon  the  raise  of  their  Prod  uo- 
tlons  to  the  Arts  of  civilised  Society,  accompanied  with  a  suit  of  specimens  and  a  catalogue  r. 
presented  to  the  "  Antiquarian  and  Natural  History  Society  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,"  by  W^. 
Byrd  Puwell,  M.  D.,  Little  Rock,  1842.    (22  pages  and  sketch  map). 
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names  theexaot  significance  of  which  he  evidently  did  not  know* 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  corneanSyhoniblenderoek^  baaoM, 
.greenstone^  gneiss  and  grauwdGhe,  He  points  oat  many  localities 
where  technically  nsefnl  materials  may  be  obtained,  and  closes  hy 
giving  a  list  of  120  specimens,  which  were  presented  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Little  Rock  and  adds  a  sketch  map  of 
the  region  on  which  the  localities,  where  the  specimens  were 
*<K)Ilected,  are  indicated  by  letters. 

Shepard. — In  1846  *  Prof,  C.  U.  Shepard  mentioned  the 
occurrence  of  eleolite  as  a  mineral  at  Magnet  Gove  and  described 
several  varieties  of  rock  from  Pulaski,  Saline  and  Hot  Spring 
counties  as  well  as  that  from  the  Little  Missouri  River  in  Pike 
county.  After  visiting  the  locality  in  1861,  he  speaks  f  of 
^'  Eudialyte  imbedded  in  feldspar  and  associated  with  segirine^ 
the  three  belonging  to  the  extensive  elseolite  rock  of  that 
remarkable  region.'^ 

imgleman. — In  1851  Dr.  George  Engleman  added  some  notes 
to  Dr.  H,  King^s  paper,  entitled  '^  Some  Remarks  on  the  Geo- 
logy of  the  State  of  Missouri,"];  read  at  the  Cincinnati  Meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
•In  these  notes  he  mentions  two  of  the  syenite  localities  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  also  describes  the  black  micaceous  rock  of  the  state 
quite  correctly.  He  says :  '^  Within  the  unfossiliferous  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  I  found  a  beautiful  gray  8yenite,||  sometimes  changed 
into  large  masses  of  kaolin  ;  and  at  another  locality,  '  Magnet 
Clove,'  a  succession  of  hills  or  knobs  of  black  and  white  syenite 
mostly  coarse  grained,  and  of  true  trachyte,  with  large  glassy 
ieldspar.  At  other  places  anomalous  rocks,  of  a  singular  structure 
were  observed,  having  sometimes  the  appearance  of  amygdaloid, 
probably  metamorphic.  Porphyry  and  granite  (without  mica) 
which  occur  in  the  syenite  of  Missouri,  I  have  not  seen  in  Ar- 
kansas. The  connection  of  these  rocks  with  the  stratified  rocks 
has  not  been  observed.'^ 

«  Oq  tbre«  new  mineral  species  from  Arkansas  and  the  disooTery  of  the  Diamond  in 
<Korth  Carolina,    By  a  U.  Shepard,  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  Series  2,  Vol.  II.,  1846,  p.  249. 

t  Mlnermlogioal  Notes  by  C.  U.  Shepard,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  Series  2,  Vol.  XXXVIL, 
1864.  p.  4C7. 

X  Proceedings  of  the  A.  A,  A.  S.,  Vol.  V.,  1851,  p.  182.    Mote  on  page  199. 
H  Fourche  Mountain  region. 
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^'  In  the  olay  slate,  and  probably  in  it  only,  trap  dikes  are 
very  common,  especially  near  the  Saline  River.  Sometimes 
these  dikes,  one  or  more  together,  traverse  the  strata  of  slate 
leaving  them  undisturbed  on  the  edges,  or  in  other  localities^, 
bending  them  upward  on  both  sides  of  the  dike.  In  other  cases^ 
one  or  more,  (I  have  seen  as  many  as  four)  strata  of  trap  are 
wedged  in  between  the  strata  of  slate,  apparently  interstratified 
with  them,  but  evidently  forced  in  afiber  the  formation  of  the 
slate.  In  one  locality  I  have  found  the  ends  of  these  strata 
running  out  rounded,  as  if  they  had  been  forced  in  in  a  semi^ 
fluid  consistency ;  and  not  changing  the  lithological  character  of" 
the  clay  slate.  In  another,  a  mass  of  several  feet  thick  had 
split  in  hundreds  of  small  veins,  only  a  few  lines  wide,  but  easily 
distinguished  from  the  altered  and  stratified  reck.  These  trap, 
rocks  are  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  presence  of  black 
mica  which  in  some  of  them  occurs  in  great  abundance,  and  in 
large  and -finely  formed  crystals.'' 

Engleman  then  proceeds  to  compare  the  magnetic  iron  ore  of^ 
Magnet  Cove  with  the  deposits  of  iron  ore  near  Lake  Superior 
and  especially  with  those  of  Missouri,  He  considers  the  granites 
and  Silurian  limestone  on  the  Llano  River  in  Texas  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  granite  and  syenite  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  perhaps  with  that  of  the  plateau  of 
Mexico. 

Barney. — In  1852  the  Secretary  of  War  communicated  to 
the  32nd,  Congress*  a  report  by  Joshua  Barney,  on  a  Survey 
of  a  Route  for  a  Railroad  from  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  commencing  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  this  Barney  says :  "  The  hills  bordering  the  valley  of  the 
Fourche  Bayou  are  very  high  and  those  on  the  right  of  the  stream 
appear  to  be  one  mass  of  granite.  There  is  as  isolated  hill  within 
four  miles  of  the  Arkansas  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fourche  >. 
called  Iron  Mountain,  which  rests  on  a  base  of  granite  of  very 
superior  quality  for  building,  from  which  blocks  of  any  dimension 
can  be  obtained.     The  hill  rises  to  a  height  of  200  to  300  feet.'' 

Warder. — In  1854  J.  A.  Warder  published  a  pamphlet  on 

*  Exec.  Docaments,  No.  49,  Stnate,  p.  91. 
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the  geology  of  the  Arkansas  River,*  in  which  he  mention:)  the 
syenite  of  Fourche  Mountain,  as  a  '^veritable  granite"  and 
asciibes  to  its  intrusion,  the  formation  of  the  numerous  folds 
^and  veins  in  the  region  about  Little  Bock, 

Ckoen, — In  1860  appeared  the  seoond  reportf  of  the  first  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  state  under  David  D,  Owen,  in  which  he, 
'first  of  all  (page  16),  states  in  general  terms,  his  opinion  that  there 
is  a  great  '^  granitic  axis  which  gives  to  Arkansas  its  peculiar  geo- 
graphical features  and  has  greatly  disturbed  and  modified   its 
geological  rock-formations,  aided,  undoubtedly,  by  a  continuous 
"widespread,  underground  extension  of  these  igneous  rocks,  on  a 
platform  of  which  the  stratified  rocks  of  Arkansas  repose,  at    a 
greater  or  less  depth,  conforming  to  the  contour  of  the  waved 
-surface.^'     He  suggests  the  probable  existence  of  another  granitic 
laxis  further  to  the  north,  but  states  that  the  granite  only  appears 
-on  the  surface  at  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  Spavinaw  Creek  in 
Indian     Territory.^       After    ascribing    the  cause   of  the  hot 
water  outflow  at  Hot  Springs  to  the  same  igneous  action,  which 
produced  these  granite  protrusions  he  states  that  he  has  discov- 
^ered  no  outcrop  of  real  igneous  or  crystalline  rocks  nearer  than 
Tiga§  Creek  on  the  borders  of  Magnet  Cove,  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Hot  Springe/'  (p.  24).     He  next 
describes  Magnet  Cove  (pp.  30-31)  and  gives  a  list  of  the  more 
important    minerals    and  rocks  that  occur  there.       As  these 
must  be  referred  to  later  under  the  head  of  Magnet  Cove,  they 
may  be  passed  over  here  without  further  mention.     Owen  men- 
tions (p.  31)  the  beauty,  of  the  granites  of  the  Fourche  Cove  and 
Saline  County  regions  and  shows  that  they  might  be  very  pro- 
fitably quarried  at  either  place.     He  next  describes  briefly  (p.  32) 

*  A  Geological  Reconnoissance  of  the  ArkansaB  Riyer,  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Warder  of  CIdcId- 
aati,  O.,  Cleyeland,  O.,  1854,  (27  pages  with  23  woodcuta),  pp.  10  to  12. 

t  SecoDd  Report  of  a  Geological  ReconnoiBsanoe  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Coantles  of 
Arkansaa,  made  during  the  years  1S69  and  1860,  hj  Darid  Dale  Owen,  and  others.  Philadel- 
-phia,  (Sherman  A  Son)  1860,  (438  pages  with  numerous  chromoliihograpbs). 

X  Edward  T.  Cox,  anistant  geologist  under  Dr.  Owen,  after  the  latter's  death,  visited 
Sparlnaw  Creek  (Owen's  Report,  p.  408.)  and  followed  its  course  for  about  thirteen  miles,  bat 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  without  finding  any  of  the  "Missouri  granite"  inside  of  the 
4)orders  of  Arkansas. 

g  Tiga  or  Teager.    (See  chapter  X). 
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«  small  area  of  igneous  rock  in  Pike  county,   which  he  calls 
^'porphyritic  greenstones''  and  "trachytic  rocks." 

Owen  states  (p.  32)  that  only  two  instances  of  ^'overlying 
^crystalline  rocks''  are  known^  one  of  which  is  exposed  on  the 
southwest  bank  of  the  Ouachita  River  near  Mill  Gap,  one  mile 
from  Magnet  Cove.  He  says:  "Here  a  hard,  tough,  horn- 
blendic  rock,  with  large  flakes,  and  crystals  of  jet  black  mica,  is 
^een  reposing  conformably  on  the  comparatively  soft  layers  of 
«Iate,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  10°  to  11°^  dipping  into  the 
Ouachita  River  obliquely  across  the  channel." 

Under  the  head  of  "  Remarks  on  the  Various  Counties,"  he 

repeats  some  of  his  previous  remarks  about  the  special  regions 

referred  to.     Thus  (p.  69)  he  describes  at  some   length  *  the 

rocks  and  minerals  of  Fourche  Cove,  mentioning  a  black  por- 

pbyritic  basalt,  as  well  as  several  varieties  of  granite. 

In  that  portion  of  the  report  devoted  to  Hot  Spring  county, 
fa  e  returns  to  the  subject  of  Magnet  Cove  (pp.  104  and  105)  and 
then  passes  to  a  description  of  the  several  "Chalybeate  springs" 
^p.  106)  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hot  Springs  ridge.  He  notes 
that,  "near  Fairchild's  Mineral  Spring  the  rock  is  a  kind  of 
"quartz  porphyry,  amongst  which  a  calc  spar  rock  is  also  found." 

In  Saline  county  he  mentions  (p.  108)  the  "protrusions"  of 
granite  in  2  S.^  14  W.,  and  notes  an  occurrence  of  a  trap  and 
faornblende  dike  in  1  N.,  17  W.,  section  32.  This  he  states  to 
be  of  "undoubted  igneous  origin."  He  also  mentions  loose  pieces 
x)f  granite  on  Lindsay's  branch  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Saline 
River  near  Mrs.  Richardson's,  and  a  dike  of  black  crystalline 
basaltic  rock,  lying'  conformably  with  the  argillaceous  rock  of 
the  region. 

Under  the  head  of  Pike  county,  he  states  (p.  124)  that  a 
«haft  had  been  sunk  twenty-one  feet  through  the  alreadv 
mentioned  porphyritic  rock  without  striking  any  regular  ore 
vein,  and  (p.  127)  that  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
eruptive  area  already  described,  there  was  an  indication  of 
«n  eruption  of  rock,  which  had  never  reached  the  surface. 

«  Thii  will  be  dlscoaaed  more  in  detail  under  the  head  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  the 
Coorche  Mountain  rpgion  (see  chapter  III). 
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Under  the  headings  "  Survey  of  The  Foarche  Cove  m 
Pulaski  County,  Arkansas,  by  Joseph  Lesley,  Topographical 
Assistant,^'  (pp.  153-162)  a  short  description  of  the  topography 
of  the  region  and  a  few  notes  on  the  geology  are  given.  At  the- 
end  of  this  notice  the  following  sentence  occurs:  *' The  con*^ 
tour-line  relief  map  of  this  district,  if  published,  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.''  * 

Gutter* — A  guide  to  Hot  Springs  f  was  published  in  1874  in 
which  Magnet  Cove  and  the  Hot  Springs  region  is  described 
(pages  71-80).  The  description  is  copied  directly  from  Owen's 
Report,  but  a  few  notes  are  added,  which  are  of  interest  in  the 
consideration  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  that  locality.  In  referring^ 
to  Owen's  statement,  that  no  crystalline  rocks  had  been  observed 
by  him  nearer  Hot  Springs  than  ^^  Tiga  Creek,"  Cutter  remarka 
(p.  74):  '^  They  have  since  been  found  in  the  mountains  north 
and  east  of  Hot  Springs,  within  two  or  three  miles,  but  not  in 
any  great  quantity  and  small  in  siise." 

On  page  77  Cutter  states  that  Owen  was  mistaken  in  regard 
to  the  depth  to  which  the  lodestone  at  Magnet  Cove  extends. 
He  says:  ''«The  loadstones  are  now  quite  scarce,  and  the- 
Professor  was  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  iron  ore  extending  to 
any  great  depth.  Dr.  O.  W.  Lawrence,  who  now  owns  part  of 
the  Mitchell  farm,  says  it  is  confined  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface.  The  writer  (Cutter)  examined  several  places  and  could 
find  none  three  to  five  feet  below  the  surface;  but  it  does  e;cist  in 
other  parts  of  the  Cove  and  on  the  hills  surrounding  it."  On  th& 
next  page  Cutter  mentions  the  idea  held  by  many,  that  nickle 
and  gold  are  to  be  found  on  the  farm  of  Jaules  Henry  ;  and  notea 
the  fact  that  during  the  war  sulphur  was  manufactured  from 
pyrite  found  there. 

Harvey. — In  1886  F.  L.  Harvey  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 

*  Owing  to  the  Incomplete  state  in  which  the  Survey  was  left  hj  the  death  of  Professor 
Owen,  this  map  was  never  published,  and  the  original  of  it  was  probably  taken  te  Philadelphia 
by  Mr.  Lesley,  the  topographer,  and  cannot  now  be  found. 

t  The  Hot  Springs  (ef  Arkansas)  as  they  are,  Illustrated,  A  History  and  Guide,  By 
Ohas.  Cutter,  Second  Edition,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Southwestern  Book  and  Pub.  Co.),  1876,  (lOa 
pages  end  9  wood  cuts). 
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"  Minerals  aod  Rocks  of  Arkaosas."  *  After  noting  the  various 
minerals  found  in  the  state,  Harvey  gives  a  list  of  the  crystalline 
rocks  with  their  localities.  Among  these  he  notes  granite,  por- 
phyritic  granite,  graphic  granite,  syenite,  hornblende  rock,, 
nephelitic  granite,  dolerite,  etc.  It  is  event  that  he  only- 
determined  the  above  varieties  macroscopically,  for  the  use  of 
the  microscope  would  have  brought  him  to  a  very  different' 
nomenclature. 

BosenbiLSch. — H.  Rusenbusch  in  his  Mikroskopische  Phys- 
iographic der  Massigen  Gesteinef  notes  the  occurrence  of 
eleolite  syenites  (p.  91)  from  Hot  Springs,  X  Arkansas,  and  under 
the  head  of  phonolite  (p.  631)  states,  that,  according  to  a  com- 
munication from  H.  Carvill  Lewis,  pseudomorphs  of  feldspar 
and  muscovite  after  leucite  occur  in  the  Hot  Springs  region, 
and  that  this  would  indicate  the  presence  there  of  a  leucitophyr 
or  a  leucite  phonolite.  This  would,  he  says,  be  the  more 
interesting,  from  the  fact  that  eleolite  syenite  is  already  known 
from  that  locality. 

Comstock. — In  1888  volume  I  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas  appeared.§  It  consists  principally 
of  a  '^  Report  upon  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  Geology 
of  Western  Central  Arkansas  by  Theo.  B.  Comstock,  Dr.  Sc.,''  and 
in  this  occasional  mention  is  made  of  igneous  rocks.  Thus 
(pages  7  to  11)  the  syenites  in  the  neighborhood  of  Little  Rock 
are  described  and  the  occurrence  of  porphyries  and  massive 
igneous  rocks  noted.  The  order  of  the  overlying  sedimentary 
rocks  and  their  stratigraphic  relation  to  the  igneous  rocks  is  also- 
stated. 

On  pages  65  and  56  some  granitic  rocks  about  Potash  Sulphur 
Springs  are  described  and  a  few  remarks  about  their  mineralogic 
composition  are  added.     Pages  81,  82  and  83  are  devoted  to  a 

*  The  MinentlB  and  Rooka  of  ArkaDoas,  A  Oatalogae  of  the  Species,  with  localities  and 
notes,  by  F.  L.  HarTcy,  B.  Sc.,  Philadelphia,  (Graot  and  Faires)  1886,  (82  pages  with  14  electro- 
tjpes  of  minerals  taken  from  A.  E.  Foote's  Oatalogae  of  Minerals.) 

t  Mikroskopische  Fhysiographie  der  Maasigea  Gesteioe  von  11.  Boaenbasch,  Stutt- 
gart, 1887. 

I  Almost  all  the  minerals  from  Msgnet  Core  are  known  in  Europe  as  from  Hot  Springs . 

I  Annual  report  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Arkansas  for  1888;  Joho  C  Branner,  State  ^ 
Geologist,  Vol.  1.,  1888. 

2  Geological;  Vol.  ii.,  1890. 
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description  of  Magaet  Cove  aad  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  com* 
posed)  but  the  sabject  is  treated  only  in  a  most  general  way  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  trace  out  the  igneous  rocks  nor  to  determine 
their  petrographic  characteristics. 

The  report  is  supplemented  by  a  valuable  list  of  minerals 
from  all  parts  of  the  state.  A  large  number  of  these  come  from 
Magnet  Cove  and  include  both  the  minerals  of  the  igneous  rocks 
as  well  as  the  metamorphic  minerals. 

Branner. — At  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  Am.  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  John  C.  Branner*  stated,  that 
although  on  the  geological  maps  of  the  United  States,  the  area 
about  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  another  small  region  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state  were  generally  represented  as  Archean, 
this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  the  crystalline  rocks  were  injected 
into  the  Paleozoic  strata,  the  exact  age  of  which  had  not  as  yet 
been  determined.  He  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  rocks 
through  which  igneous  rocks  protruded  should  be.  referred  to  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  paper  on  '*  Peridotites  of  Pike 
county,  Arkansas,  by  John  C.  Brannerand  B..  N.  Brackett"  was 
read,  and  an  abstract  of  it  appears  on  the  same  page  as  the  pre- 
ceding note.  This  paper  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Sciencef  and  is  incorporated  in  this  report  as  chap- 
ter XIY.  in  essentially  the  same  form  in  which  it  there  appeared. 

Day.— la  1890  the  Mineral  Eesources  of  the  U.  S.  for  1888  J 
ivas  published  and  under  the  head  of  granite,  a  description  is 
given  of  the  stone  quarried  by  the  Arkansas  Granite  Company 
of  Little  Rock.§  It  is  here  stated  that  this  rock  is  not  a  true 
granite,  but  a  syenite,  and  an  analysis  obtained  from  the  lab* 
oratory  of  the  G-eological  Survey  of  Arkansas  is  published. 

Other  papers,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  are 
more  limited  in  their  scope  and  will  be  reviewed  under  the 
special  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

^  The  age  of  Crystalline  Bocks  of  Arkansas,  by  John  C.  Branner.  Proceedings  A.  A.  A. 
S.,  Vol.  XXXYIL,   (Cleveland,  Ohio,  1888),  Salem,  Mass.,  1889,  p.  188. 

t  The  Perldotite  of  Pike  Coantj,  Arkansas,  By  J.  C.  Branner  and  B.  N.  Brackett.  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.  Series  8,  Vol.  XXX  Vm,  1889,  pp.  50-59  with  map. 

\  Depl.  of  the  Interior,  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey.  Mineral  Resources  of  the  U.  S.  Calendar 
year  1888,    By  David  T.  Day,  Washington,  1890,  p.  687. 

*Thia  oompaDy  is  now  absorbed  by  the  Little  Rock  Granite  Company. 


CHAPTER  III. 

■ 

Distribution   of  the  Igneous  Rocks  in   the  Foubche 

Mountain  Region.* 

Fourche  Mountaraf  is  a  mass  of  *' granite  ^^  J  380  feet  (117 
meters)  in  height  which  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  ^the 
Fourche  Bayou^  about  three  miles  (4.7  km)  south  of  Little  Rock. 
To  the  west  of  this  and  separated  from  it  by  it  deep  depression 
known  as  Fourche  Cove,  lies  Ailis  Mountainy§  which^  at  its 
highest  point;  reaches  an  elevation  of  520  feet  (160  meters) 
above  mean  tide  level  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  northern 
portion||  of  Fourche  Mountain  has  a  general  northeast  and 
southwest  direction,  running  parallel  to  the  Fourche  Bayou,  a 
sluggish  stream,  which  skirts  its  northern  side  and  appears  to 
form  the  limit  of  the  granite  areas  in  that  direction.  This  part 
of  the  mountain  forms  a  flat  topped  ridge  (south  i  of  sec.  18) 
nearly  a  mile  (1.6  km)  in  length.  It  falls  off  steeply  on  both 
sides,  and  at  the  northeast  end  descends  abruptly  to  the  flat 
bottom-land,  at  which  point  the  line  of  the  Little  Hock,  Missis- 

«  See  map  II.  and  plate  2  in  this  report. 

t  There  are  two  Fourche  Moantalns  in  Arkansas ;  one  is  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Perry,  Yell,  Montgomery  and  Polk  coaoties  ;  the  other,  a  small  one,  is  the  one  referred  to  in 
this  report  and  ia  situated  in  Pulaski  county. 

X  The  word  '*  granite  "  is  here  employed  not  in  its  petrographic  sense,  but  as  it  is  oon- 
tinnally  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  to  denote  the  syenitic  rocks,  quarried  on  these 
mountains.  Throughout  this  report  the  word  syenite  will  be  used  to  indicate  a  rock  consisting 
-of  arthocUue  (alkali  feldspar),  bMUe  (black  mioa),  atnphibole  (hornblende),  and  pyroxene 
(augite),  in  rarying  proportions,  and  it  may  therefore  be  dedgoated  as  a  quartzleei  granite. 
The  older  use  of  the  word  tyenile,  to  designate  a  homhlendic  granite^  has  been  abandoned  by 
all  modern  petrocpraphers,  but,  as  the  older  text  books  on  geology  usually  gWe  such  a  definition 
for  this  rock,  and  mention  Syene  in  Egypt  as  a  typical  locality,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  rock 
from  Syene,  from  which  the  Cleopatra's  needles  in  New  York,  London,  Rome,  etc.,  were 
-quarried,  is  not  a  syenite,  according  t)  modern  petrographic  nomenclature,  but  a  quartz 
poj'phyry. 

§  Also  called  Granite  Mountain. 

II  This  small  portion  of  the  Fourche  Mountain  region  is  called  Fourche  Mountain  in 
-distinction  to  other  parts  of  the  ridge  which  also  have  special  names. 
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sippi  River  and  Texas  Railway  just  touches  the  east  end  of  the* 
granite.  The  prevailing  rock  of  the  Fourche  Mountain  regioa 
is  the  so-called  '*  blue  granite,  '^  *  which  has  already  been  quar- 
ried at  several  points,  as  for  example,  at  the  quarrj  of  the  Little 
Rock  Granite  Company  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
illustration  (plate  3)  shows  the  present  appearance  of  a  portion 
of  this  quarry.  On  the  south  side  of  the  quarry  a  dike  of  fine- 
grained light  colored  syenite  rock  occurs.  It  has  forced  its  way 
through  the  blue  rock,  but  seems  to  have  caused  very  little- 
disturbance.  Segregation  veins  of  coarse  material  are  found 
irregularly  distributed  through  the. blue  granite  (pulaskite)  here- 
and  elsewhere  on  the  ridge. 

Along  the  top  of  Fourche  Mountain  proper  there  are  soat-^ 
tered  several  boulders  of  light  colored,  coarse  grained  rock 
(miarolitic  eleolite  syenite)  which  is  evidently  quite  different 
from  the  mass  of  the  blue  rock,  which  makes  up  the  ridge^  and 
whose  relation  to  the  latter  will  be  considered  later. 

About  the  center  of  the  top  of  the  ridge  just  described  is  & 
slight  depression  (N,  W.  }  of  sec.  24)  through  which  the  turn^ 
pike  crosses  to  the  south.     This  flat  and  slightly  lower  part  of 
the  hill  is  covered  with  yellow  sand,  mould  and   loose  blocks  of 
granite.     It  is  somewhat  marshy  and  forms  the  drainage  basia 
for  the  three  higher  portions  of  the  mountain  surrounding  it^ 
These  higher  points  consist  of  the  two  portions  of  the  ridge  just 
mentioned,  and  a  third  ridge  to  the  south  of,  and  almost  parallel 
with,  the  main  one.     Between  this  and  the  main  ridge  lies  a 
narrow  valley  which  is  covered  with  sand  and  alluvium.     Near 
its  lower  or  eastern  end,  appear  two  or  three  small  areas  of  brown 
granite  (eleolite  syenite  dike  rock)  (chap.  lY.  ii.  C.  I).  The  ridge 
just  mentioned  is  from  400  to  600  feet  (122  to  183  meters)  wide^ 
and  extends  a  little  further  to  the  east  than  the  first  one.     It  is. 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  sand,  which  on  the  south  in  some 
places  reaches,  almost  if  not  quite,  to  its  crest.     The  extreme 
eastern  end  of  this  ridge  is  cut  through  by  the  railway  and  the 

*  ThlB  is  that  rock,  which  is  described  later  under  the  name  of  palaskite.  Bjr  pulaskite* 
is  understood  a  rook  made  up  of  orthoelase,  pyroxene  (rar.  diopside  and  Kgirite).  amphibole^ 
(far.  arfredsonite)  and  a  little  eleolite,  or  its  decomposition  prodaoti  analdte. 
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t^ut  exposes  a  deposit  of  Pleistoceue  gravel  overlying  the  blue 
granite  (pulaskite).  The  latter  shows  evidence  of  having,  at  some 
time  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  overlying  sedimentary 
material,  formed  a  beach  covered  with  boulders  which  were 
more  or  less  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  By  the  depo- 
49ition  of  the  Pleistocene  material  the  spaces  between  the 
boulders  and  the  hollows  in  the  solid-rock  were  filled  with  gravel, 
and  this  in  time  became  solidified  by  the  infiltration  of  ferru- 
ginous matter.  The  boulders  themselves  have  continued  to 
decay  so  that  they  are  now  surrounded  by  shells  of  soft  de- 
•composed  material. 

Although  the  rock  at  this  point  has  been  spoken  of  above, 
«s  blue  granite  (pulaskite),  it  approaches  very  closely  to  the  gray 
^variety,  in  its  texture  and  mineral  composition.  It  seems  to 
hold  an  intermediate  position  between  the  two  varieties,  and 
might  well  be  designated  as  a  transition  rock.  The  rock  is  not 
*ciniform  in  texture,  for  in  some  parts  it  is  much  more  like  the 
blue  granite  (pulaskite),  while  other  portions  of  it,  only  an  inch 
or  so  away,  may  have  an  almost  perfect  gray  granite  (eleolite 
syenite)  structure.  It  is  from  the  decomposition  of  such  rock 
that  the  material  for  some  of  the  analyses  of  decomposed  granite 
-(syenite)  and  kaolin  was  obtained.    (See  chapter  IV). 

East  of  the  railway  lies  a  low  marshy  tract  of  land,  beyond 
which  rises  a  low  hill  [820  feet  (98  meters)],  (8.E.  i  of  sec.  18),  the 
north  side  of  which,  almost  down  to  the  Fourche  Bayou,  is 
covered  with  blue  granite  (pulaskite).  At  the  lowest  point  in  a 
«mall  ravine  cutting  into  the  north  side  of  this  hill,  a  small  flat  patch 
of  brown  granite  (eleolite  syenite  dike  rockj  appears.  On  the 
south  side  of  this  hill  there  is  a  second  outcrop  of  blue  granite 
^pulaskite)  which  extendi  nearly  to  its  foot  and  to  the  Fourche 
Bayou  as  it  curves  around  toward  the  southwest. 

The  main  granite  (syenite)  ridge,  from  the  west  end  of  the 
ridge  already  described,  extends  almost  due  south  for  a  distance 
of  two  miles  (3.3  km),  branching  out  here  and  there  into  small 
«purs  to  the  east  or  west,  but  for  the  most  part  showing  a  smooth 
«ide  hill  lying  north  and  south.  The  small  spurs  form  valleys  or 
hollows,  which  are  covered  with  sedimentary  rocks. 
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The  first  of  these  hollows  (S.  i  of  sec.  24)  on  the  east 
side  of  the  hill  is  formed  by  the  second  ridge^  mentioned  above^ 
and  a  mass  of  blue  granite  (palaskite),  which  forms  a*  small  hill 
about  half  a  mile  further  south.  This  hill  extends  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  east  of  the  main  ridge  and  is  entirely  made  up  of 
blue'  granite  (pulaskite).  The  northern  part  of  the  valley 
is  covered  by  shales  of  Palefozoio  age,  and  where  these  occur 
in  contact  with  the  igneous  rock,  they  have  been  very  much 
metamorphosed.*  They  present  the  appearance  of  close 
grained^  compact  igneous  rocks,  containing  spots,  in  which  the 
texture  is  almost  granitic.  These  contact  specimens  and  also- 
the  eruptive  rocks  in  immediate  connection  with  them,  are  often 
highly  impregnated  with  pyrite  and  are  moreover  peculiar  from- 
the  fact  that  after  being  broken,  they  weather  very  rapidly  and 
become  coated  with  a  dark  blue  or  black  stain  in  a  few  daya 
time.  On  going  farther  away  from  the  line  of  contact,  the  shaly 
character  of  the  rook  appears  more  and  more  distinctly  until  at. 
some  distance,  ten  to  thirty  feet  (8  to  9  meters),  no  appreciable 
metamorphism  has  taken  place.  These  shales  are  visible  for 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  igneous  rock  and  are  then  covered 
up  by  Tertiary  deposits,  Interbedded  with  the  Tertiary  rooks, 
are  deposits  of  bauxite  15  feet  (4.6  m),  or  more,  in  thickness, 
and  covering  a  considerable  area.  These  have  been  briefly 
mentioned  by  the  State  Geologist,  in  a  paper  entitled  ^^  Bauxite 
in  Arkansas,'^!  ^"^  '^re  more  fully  described  in  Vol.  I.  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  this  Survey  for  1889.  On  the  south  side  of 
this  valley  conglomerates  of  quite  recent  origin  occur.  They 
contain  much  iron  and  are  of  a  rich  brown  color.  The  State 
Geologist  considers  them  to  have  been  formed  during  late  Ter- 
tiary times.  They  cover  up  the  shales,  where  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  them,  and  form  a  belt  obscuring  the  contact  of  the 
igneous  rocks  with  the  latter.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
metamorphic  action  on   these  recent  deposits,   which   ean   be 

■*  The  thanks  of  the  Surrey  are  due  to  ex-Gov.  C.  C.  Bliss  and  to  Mr.  Geoige  0.  Pye  for 
the  Interest  that  they  have  taken  in  looking  up  the  line  of  this  contact,  and  in  removing  th*- 
overlyiDg  soil,  so  as  to  expose  the  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks  m  direct  contact. 

t  Am.  Geologist,  Vol.  VIT.,  1891,  p.  181. 
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attributed  to  the  igneous  rocks,  and  hence  it  is  quite  certain  that 
they  are  younger  than  the  latter. 

Northeast  of  the  end  of  the  granite  (syenite)  spur  form- 
ing the  above  mentioned  valley ,  and  situated  near  the  point 
where  the  mountain  road  from  the  west  intersects  the  turnpike,  a 
small  body  of  syenitic  tufa  is  found,  which  consists  of  a  re- 
arrangement of  detrital  syenitic  material  solidified  by  a  siliceous 
cement.  This  material  has  come  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
igneous  rocks  and  is  not  an  original  volcanic  ash.  It  is  limited 
in  extent  and  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

On  the  south  and  east  sides  (8.  i  of  sec.  25)  of  the  granite 
spur  forming  the  above  mentioned  valley  are  banks  of  bauxite^ 
similar  in  every  way  to  those  described  above.  This  bauxite,  like 
that  of  the  other  area  mentioned,  is  surrounded  by  sandy  soil 
and  gravel  and  shows  no  direct  connection  with  the  neighbor- 
ing rocks. 

Starting  from  the  point  where  the  description  of  the  main 
ridge  was  interrupted  (N.  E.  i  of  sec.  26),  the  ridge  extends  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  (4  km)  further  in  a  southwesterly  direction,, 
and  sends  out  two  spurs  to  the.  southeast.  A  short  distance 
beyond  where  the  ridge  turns  a  slight  depression  occurs,  over 
which  the  highway  runs,  and  to  the  south  of  this  the  hill  rises  to 
the  height  of  510  feet  (153  m) — its  greatest  elevation  on  the 
east  side  of  the  cove — and  is  known  as  Ermentraudt  Mountain- 
(occupies  sec.  34).  Taking  this  point  as  a  center,  the  hill' 
covers  an  almost  equilateral  triangle,  two  of  whose  angles  lie 
in  the  main  ridge,  and  the  third  forms  the  spur  to  the  southeast 
already  mentioned.  It  is  between  this  southeastern  spur  and 
that  portion  of  the  ridge  lying  to  the  northeast,  that  the  most 
interesting  rocks  of  the  region  occur.  In  the  flat  land,  southeast 
of  the  point  where  the  ridge  turns,  both  bauxite  and  sandstones 
or  conglomerates  of  Tertiary  age  are  found.  The  bauxite  is 
interbedded  with  the  other  rocks  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate 
that  they  are  all  of  the  same  geologic  age.  Just  east  of 
these  is  a  small  mass  of  blue  granite  (pulaskite),  which  is* 
bounded  on  all  sides,  except  where  it  underlies  the  sandstone,, 
by  loose,  yellow,  sandy  soil  and  loam,  formed  by  the  decay  of 
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the  organic  matter  in  the  marshy  bottom-land  on  the  soathwest. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  (0.4  km)  south  of  this  area,  is  a  small 
patch  of  shale,  which  appears  in  the  highway  and  indicates  that 
the  Paleozoic  rocks  extend  in  that  direction,  although  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  concealed  by  the  overlying  sand.  A  mile 
<1.61  km)  to  the  east  of  this  (N.  E.  i  of  sec.  36  and  N.  W.  i  of 
^ec.  31),  several  small  patches  of  blue  granite  (pulaskite),  and 
•one  quite  large  mass  of  it,  occur.  The  latter  is  a  hard,  bluish 
rock,  which,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  appears  decidedly 
porphyritic  in  texture.  The  location  and  extent  of  these  areas 
are  shown  on  map  II.,  and  as  they  are  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
loose,  sandy  soil  they  need  no  further  description. 

West  of  the  small  patch  of  Paleozoic  rock  described  above, 
and  lying  in  the  bed  of  a  narrow  stream,  a  small  area  of  gray 
granite  (eleolite  syenite)*  appears.  (S.  W,  i  of  N.  W.  i  of  sec. 
36), 

This  follows  the  west  bank  of  the  stream  for  about  a  thous« 
and  feet  (300  m)  and  then  disappears.  It  is  covered  except 
on  the  extreme  eastern  edge,  by  loose  sandy  soil.  West  of  this 
again  about  a  thousand  feet  distant,  appears  a  mass  of  coarse 
grained  syenite  (miarolitic  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock)  which  forms 
a  large  dike  about  two  hundred  feet  (61  m)  wide  in  its  broadest 
part,  and  1500  feet  (456  m)  long.  It  appears  as  huge  boulders^ 
and  large  weathered  masses,  which  present  a  most  peculiar 
rounded  surface,  (see  plate  4).  On  the  east  of  the  dike  and 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  nothing  but  sandy  soil  is  found,  and 
at  the  point  where  the  Paleozoic  rock  should  appear,  if  it 
were  present,  the  soil  is  so  thick  that  no  rock  whatever  is  found. 
West  of  the  dike  the  Paleozoic  shales  are  exposed  along  a  belt 
about  a  thousand  feet  wide,  extending  northward  almost  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  but  from  which  tbey  are  separated  by  a 
band  of  sandy  soil.  A  second  dike  of  syenitic  rock  passes 
through  the  western  portion  of  this  shale  area.  It  is  similar  in 
some  respects  to  the  dike  just  described  and  parallel  to   which 

<■  By  eleoiUe  tyenite  is  understood  a  rock  consistiDi;  of  eleolite  aa'l  orthoclase  (alkali 
feldspar),  wltli  pyroxene  (augite),  biotite  (mica)  and  a  little  amphibole  (hornblende).  In  this 
rock  the  eleolite  has  become  an  essential  constituent  instead  of  remaiaing  subordinate,  as  it 
did  in  the  c^se  of  the  pulaskite. 
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it  lies,  but  differs  from  it  in  structure  and  appearance.  It  is 
-coarse  grained  and  semi-granitic  or  trachytio  in  structure,  has 
«  brownish  color,  and  is  generally  known  as  '^brown  granite." 
It  has  been  quarried  to  some  extent,  but  the  stone  has  only  been 
obtained  from  boulders  and  not  from  the  rock  in  place.  This 
dike  extends  in  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  direction,  and 
at  its  lower  end,  it  makes  a  slight  bend  toward  the  south.  In 
some  places  the  boulders  are  large  and  close  together,  and 
indicate  a  dike  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  (15  to  30  m)  in 
width,  while  in  other  places  they  are  strung  along  singly,  and 
are  far  apart,  so  far  in  fact,  that  toward  the  southern  end,  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  trace  it  at  all.  (Plate  5).  In  representing  the 
dike  on  the  map  this  variation  in  width  has  not  been  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  dike  appears  as  of  almost  uniform  width. 
After  it  leaves  the  shale  which  forms  the  side  walls  at  its 
northeastern  end,  it  crosses  a  low,  marshy  piece  of  ground,  where 
its  course  is  indicated  only  by  a  few  scattering  blocks,  and  then 
crosses  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  which  appears  to  consist  almost 
-entirely  of  a  black,  porphyritic  rock  (tingu&ite)  containing  large 
white  feldspars,  and  of  a  metamorphosed  shale. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  limits  of  this 
phorphyritic  rock,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  covered  up  to 
a  great  extent  by  soil  derived  from  its  decomposition,  which  has 
gone  so  far  that  little  or  no  rock  is  found  in  situ,  and  on  the 
-other  hand,  it  shades  so  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  metamor- 
phosed shales  which  surround  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
where  one  begins  and  the  other  leaves  off. 

About  a  thousand  feet  (800  m)  still  further  to  the  north- 
west is  a  third  dike  of  rock,  similar  to  that  of  the  last  dike  de- 
scribed. At  both  ends  it  nearly  touches  the  main  ridge,  and 
at  its  central  point  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
'(ca.  100  m)  from  its  base.  All  of  these  belts  of  boulders  have 
approximately  parallel  directions,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  map,  upon  which  their  relative  positions  are  indicated.  The 
•space  between  the  innermost  dike  and  the  hill  is  covered  with  a 
thick  soil,  through  which  are  scattered  numerous  boulders  of 
'blue  granite  (pulaskite). 
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Beyond  this  point  the  main  ridge  of  bloe  granite  (pulas* 
kite)  runs  southward  to  the  point  of  the  hill  which  forms  the- 
third  angle  of  the  triangle^  and  is  bounded  by  loose  sand  and 
bottom-lands.     To  the  south  of  this  ridge,  the   decomposed 
granitic  rock  and  soil  extend  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  beyond 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  form  very   fertile  and  productive  land. 
The  rock  from  which  the  bottom*land  is  formed  appears  to  be  of- 
the  gray  variety,  but  it  is  so  much  decomposed  that  an  accurate 
determination  is  impossible. 

In  the  highway  directly  east  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Ermentraudt^. 
a  mass  of  yellowish-brown  rock  occurs,  which  shows  a  decided 
banding.  It  has  the  general  appearance  of  a  decomposed  gneiss, 
but  it  has  been  shown  by  a  microscopic  examination  to  consist 
of  a  mass  of  syenitic  fragments,  (orthoclase,  basic  silicates,  etc.,) 
which  have  been  cemented  together  by  siliceous  material,  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  tufa.  This  resembles  quite  closely  that  already 
described  (page  23). 

The  southernmost  spur  of  the  Fourche  Mountains  is  named 
South  Mountain  (occupies  sec.  4)  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  blue 
granite  (pulaskite)  which  runs  out  in  a  narrow  ridge  towards 
the  south.  On  the  east  and  south  the  rock  is  covered  by  sand 
and  soil,  but- extends  for  some  distance  underneath  it  into  the 
lowlands.  At  one  point  where  the  granite  (syenite)  appears 
about  500  feet  (152  m)  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  it  consists  of  a 
flat  mass  of  gray  granite  (eleolite  syenite). 

North  of  South  Mountain  a  transverse  depression  separated 
it  from  the  ridge  known  as  Allis  Mountain,  (sees.  22,  27,  28 
and  33).*  This  latter  extends  for  about  3  miles  (4.83  km)  in  a 
north-by*east  direction  and  near  its  northern  end  it  turns  to  the 
northeast  and  extends  for  more  than  a  mile  in  that  direction, 
falling  almost  exactly  into  line  with  Fourche  Mountain  proper, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  branch  of  the  Fourche- 
Bayou  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the  Cove. 

Allis  Mountain,  at  its  greatest  elevation,  reaches  a  height  of 
520  feet  (159  m)  above  the  sea  level.  As  is  the  case  with  most 
of  the  granite  (syenite)  ridges,  it  is  comparatively  smooth,  and 

■^  This  is  also  called  Granite  Mountain. 


.THKRErJ    BLIE   GRANITF,  IPULASKTr?;). 
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is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  consisting  mostly  of  deciduous 
trees,  except  where  the  sides  are  so  steep  that  they  cannot  obtain 
a  hold.  The  side  hill  is  covered  with  loose  blocks  of  blue 
granite  (pulaskite),  among  which  may  be  found  many  ledges  of^ 
the  solid  rock.  The  weathering  of  this  rock  into  blocks,  is  very 
characteristic  and  plate  6  shows  the  way  in  which  a  side- hill 
may  be  covered  with  them.  About  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and 
nowhere  rising  more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  (12-15  m)  from  the 
flat  land  appears  the  gray  granite  (eleolite  syenite)  in  huge  flat 
areas,  often  two  hundred  feet  (61  m)  and  more  m  diameter,  and 
showing  hardly  a  crack  or  seam  in  the  whole  surface.  These 
flat  masses  appear  to  occupy  most  of  the  area  between  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  and  the  Little  Fourche,  although  they  are  not. 
everywhere  visible,  because  they  are  often  covered  over  with  sand 
and  river  mud.  These  rocks  weather  in  place  and  form  a  granitio 
soil  without  breakilig  up  into  boulders  as  the  blue  granite 
(pulaskite)  does.     (See  plate  7,  page  29). 

West  of  the  south  end  of  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Little  Fourche  appear  banks  of  bauxite  like  those  de- 
scribed on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain. 

At  a  point  a  little  south  of  the  center  of  the  ridge  and  oh 
the  west  side  of  the  mountain  the  blue  granite  (pulaskite)  ap-^ 
pears  near  the  bank  of  the  Little  Fourche  and  is  exposed  for 
several  hundred  feet.  It  is  broken  up  into  the  characteristic 
blocks  and  shows  a  decided  bluish  color. . 

.  At  only  three  points  has  granitic  (syenitic)  rock  been  found 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Little  Fourche.  In  the  southernmost  of 
these  exposures  (west  of  center  of  sec.  28)  the  rock  forms  the 
usual  flat  masses,  while  in  the  central  one  it  appears  as  if  it  formed 
a  dike,  or  boss,  which  has  weathered  into  boulders,  in  much 
the  same  way  that  the  dikes  at  the  southeast  of  the  mountain 
have  done.  It  is  a  very  coarse  grained  rock,  in  which  some 
of  the  feldspar  crystals  are  as  much  as  eight  inches  in  length. 
Small  fine  grained  veins  containing  quartz  occur  in  it  in  some 
places,  though  the  most  of  the  rock  seems  to  be  comparatively 
quartzless. 

The  third  exposure  of  igneous  rock  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
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Little  Foarche  lies  about  five  handred  feet  (152  m)  north  of  the 
preceding  one  and  consists  of  a  small  group  of  boge  boulders, 
twenty  feet  (6  m)  or  more  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  alluvium  of  the  river  bottom.  These  boulders  con- 
"sist  of  a  coarse  grained  combination  of  feldspar,  quartz  and  some 
altered  basic  silicate  and  form,  therefore,  a  quartz  syenite  dike. 
Paleozoic  rock  has  been  found  in  a  forty  foot  (12.2  m)  well  near 
the  first  of  the  dikes  mentioned  above  and  lies  between  the  dike 
«nd  the  main  mass  of  the  mountain. 

The  Paleozoic  shales  appear  again  on  the  north  side  of  the 
3B^ourche  Bayou  and  form  a  bluff  not  more  than  a  mile  (1.61  km) 
northwest  of  the  foot  of  Allis  Mountain.  They  everywhere  dip 
'Steeply  to  the  north. 

Fourche  Cove  is  an  elliptically  shaped  valley,  whose  greater 
axis  has  a  north-northeasterly  direction  and  is  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  (4  km)  in  length,  while  the  width  of  the  basin 
does  not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half  (2.4  km).  It  is  enclosed  by 
'Fourche,  Ermentraudt  and  Allis  Mountains,  and  its  only  outlet 
is  at  the  northern  end  through  the  cut  occupied  by  the  branch 
^f  the  Fourche  Bayou  already  mentioned.  The  cove  is  drained 
by  a  small  brook,  which  has  a  generally  northerly  direction,  and 
*by  small  branches,  which  empty  into  it  from  both  sides.  The 
total  fall  from  the  southern  end  of  the  cove  to  the  Fourche 
Bayou,  at  the  northern  extremity,  is  about  one  hundred  feet 
^30  m),  and  as  two-thirds  of  this  fall  occurs  in  the  first  third  of 
the  stream^s  course,  the  remainder  of  the  way  its  flow  is  Vj^ry 
sluggish.  The  bottom  through  which  the  stream  runs  is  covered 
in  a  great  measure  with  thick  underbrush,  which  h.is  sprung 
•up  on  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  formed  by  the  stream's  overflows 
and  by  the  decomposition  of  masses  of  vegetable  matter.  As 
would  naturally  be  expected,  this  bottom-land  gives  no  clue  to 
the  character  of  the  rock  beneath,  and  it  can  only  be  surmised 
from  the  surrounding  rocks,  that  the  Paleozoic  shales  form  the 
fl.oor  of  the  valley  below  the  overlying  Tertiary  and  recent 
deposits. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  cove,  just  below  the  blue  granite 
^pulaskite),    there    are    some   areas   of  gray    granite   (eleolite 
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syenite)     which  appear  as    large  flat   masses  and   are   almost 
devoid   of  vegetation.      The   blue    granite    (pulaskite)    which 
is  found  again  around  these  appears  to  be  only  in  the  form  of 
loose  boulders.     On  the  west  side  of  Fourche  Mountain  proper 
a  wide   dike  of  '^  dike  granite  '^  (quartz  syenite)   occupies  the 
bottom  of  a  narrow  valley  leading  down  toward  the  west.     This, 
dike  is,  in  some  places,  as  much  as  500  feet  (152  m)  wide,  and 
forms  a  straight  line  from  the  flat  crest  of  the  hill  (see  page  20). 
to  the  cove  branch.    In  many  respects  it  is  quite  similar  to  the 
other  dikes  observed  about  the  mountain,  and  is  probably  directly 
genetically  connected   with  the  one  mentioned  as  lying  along 
the  top  of  Fourche  Mountain.    A  little  further  south  on  the 
same  side  of  the  cove  is  a  bed  of  bauxite,  and  just  above  it  is  a 
deposit  of  Tertiary  conglomerate  or  sandstone.    These  rocks  are 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  sand  and  loose  blocks  of  blue  granite 
(pulaskite).    South  of  this  point,  two  low  elevations    appear- 
in  the  center  of  the  cove,  and   on  both   of  them   l^lue  granite 
(pulaskite)    occurs.      In    some  places    this    rock    forms  com- 
paratively flat  masses  like  the  gray  rock,  but  it  still  appears  to 
be  distinctly  of  the  blue  variety.    This  mass  of  igneous  rock  was 
outlined,  as  is  shown  on  map  IL,  with  as  much  care  as  possible^ 
although  the  thick  undergrowth   made   it    almost   impossible 
to  obtain  its  exact  boundaries.     A   little  east  of  this  mass  of 
blue  granite  (pulaskite),  on  top  of  the  westernmost  of  the  small 
hills   mentioned  above,  a   cap  of  brown  Tertiary   sandstone 
occurs  which  is  completely  isolated  by  sand  from  all  other  rock 
masses. 

At  the  foot  of  the  main  ridge^  on  the  east  side  of  the  cove,^ 
(8.  W.  of  8.  W.  of  sec.  26)  large  flat  masses  of  the  gray  rock 
occur  skirting  the  base  of  the  hill  (see  plate  7).  Near  the- 
highway,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  this  gray  rock,  stone  has 
been  quarried,  so  that  the  weathered  surface  has  been  taken  off 
to  a  depth  of  three  feet  or  more.  The  rock  here  shows  a 
peculiar  differentiation  into  coarser  and  finer  bands,  which  will 
be  described  more  in  detail  later.  It  is  from  this  quarry  that  the 
specimen  of  the  gray  granite  (eleolite  syenite)  analyzed 
was  taken  (see  chapter  IV.  n.  B.b.),  but  the  block  for  the  com^ 
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pression,  and  other  physical  tests  came  from  the  west  side  of 
Aliis  Mountain,  where  rock  of  this  nature  has  lately  been 
quarried  by  Mr.  John  8.  Braddock.     (Chapter  IV.  ii.  B,  a.) 

On  the  southeast  side  of  the  cove  the  yellow  sandy  soil 
which  has  formed  the  boundary  of  the  igneous  rock  along  its 
western  edge  ceases  and  the  Paleozoic  shale  appears.  In  many 
places  this  is  very  much  metamorphosed  and  appears  like  a  horn- 
stone,  but  a  little  farther  away  from  the  contact  the  shaly 
structure  is  visible. 

Near  the  south  end  of  the  Cove  loose  blocks  of  a  very  heavy, 
black  rock  appear,  which  are  evidently  some  form  of  very  basic 
rock.      This    has  been  shown  to  be  olivine-free   monchiquite 
or  feldspar-free  camptonite,  and  as    it   forms  a  new  type  it 
is  called  fourchite.  (See  chapter  IV.  ni.)     At  the  southwestern 
end  of  the  Cove  these  rocks  form  almost  the  whole  eastern  slope 
of  Allis  Mountain  and  are  bounded  on  the  lower  or  eastern  side 
by  the  more  or  less  metamorphosed  Paleozoic  shales,  and  on  the 
upper  edge  by  the  syenitic  rock  of  the  mountain.      At   several 
places  this  ^Hrap,''  as  the  fourchite   is  called  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, is  cut  by  dikes  of  coarse  grained  syenitic  rock.     The  latter 
are  of  a  light  color  and  resemble  to  some  extent  the   quartz 
syenite  dikes  at  other  points  about  the  mountain.      In   some 
places  these  coarse  grained  intrusions  form  larger  masses,  as  for 
example,  at  a  point  not  far  south  of  the  mountain  road  which 
crosses  from  east  to  west  over  Allis  Mountain   (center  of  E.  ^ 
of  sec.  32).    Boulders  of  this  material  are  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  depression  which  forms  the  top  of  the  mountain 
north  of  the  above  mentioned  granitic  masses,  but  the  weathering 
action  has  gone  so  far,  and  the  blocks  are  so  few  in  number  that 
the  courses  of  the  dikes  cannot  be  traced. 

The  trap  (fourchite)  shows  considerable  variation  in 
different  parts,  both  in  its  texture  and  in  its  mineralogic  con- 
stituents, so  that  petrographically  considered  it  should  be  classed 
tinder  several  heads. 

This  mass  of  trap  (fourchite)  is  a  mile  (1.6  km)  or  more  in 
length,  and  lies  in  a  north-northeast  and  south-southwest  direc- 
tion, while  in  width  it  is  not  more  than  one- quarter  of  a  mile 
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^0.4  km).  It  is  iuterrapted  at  a  point  about  a  quarter  of  its 
length  away  from  the  south  end,  by  a  valley  running  to  the 
west  and  forming  a  depression  in  the  syenitic  ridge  (8.  i  of 
•sec.  32).  The  valley  is  covered  at  its  eastern  end  by  boggy  soil 
through  which  no  rocks  appear,  but  on  its  northern  side  the 
Paleozoic  rocks  form  a  narrow  band  between  the  recent  deposits 
"and  the  trap  (fourchite).  Near  the  line  on  the  west  where  the 
blue  granite  (pulaskite)  crosses  this  valley,  loose  boulders  of  trap 
^fourchite)  appear,  which  suggest  the  connection  of  the  larger 
mass  on  the  north,  with  the  smaller  mass  on  the  south  side  of 
the  valley.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  whole  trap  (fourchite) 
-area  the  Paleozoic  shales  again  appear,  and  form  the  boundary 
of  it. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Cove,  in  a  small  valley  formed  by  a 
spur  of  the  Paleozoic  rocks  and  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain, 
there  is  much  Tertiary  rock  which  is  the  remains  of  £he  layer 
-of  Tertiary  material  which  was  at  one  time  deposited  over  the 
whole  Cove  and  was  subsequently  carried  away  by  erosion. 
JTorth  of  this  the  Paleozoic  rock  forms  the  side  hill  to  a  height 
of  about  a  hundred  feet  [390  feet  (119  m)  above  mean  tide 
level]  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  Cove.  This  rock 
extends  about  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  point  where  the 
'east  and  west  ridges  are  separated  by  the  outlet  of  the  Cove. 

About  half  a  mile  (0.8  km)  south  of  the  area  covered  by  the 
Fourche  Mountain  group  is  another  mass  of  syenitic  rock  which 
is,  however,  comparatively  limited  in  its  extent.  The  rock  is  of 
the  blue  variety,  and  in  the  largest  mass  forms  a  hill  76  feet 
(23  m)  in  height  [340  feet  (104  m)  above  mean  tide  level].  It 
does  not  cover  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  square  mile  (65 
hectares)  in  all.  The  igneous  rock  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
Band,  loam,  or  Tertiary  deposits,  and^in  some  places  fragments  of 
Tertiary  sandstone  are  scattered  over  the  granite  (syenite),  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  are  not  in  their  original  positions.  De- 
posits of  kaolin  and  bauxite  are  common  in  this  region,  but  as 
the  distribution  of  these  substances  is  more  fully  described  by 
the  State  Geologist  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  report  for  1889,  further 
mention  of  their  occurrence  is  omitted. 
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The  granite  (syenite)  of  the  region  south  of  Fourche  Moun^ 
tain  presents  no  special  features  and  is  very  similar  to  that 
already  mentioned  from  Fonrohe  Mountain  itself.  In  its  color, 
it  is  not  quite  as  dark  as  mnch  of  the  blue  granite  (pulaskite\ 
which  has  been  quarried^  but' this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  only 
surface  rock  from  this  neighborhood  has  been  seen,  while  the 
blue  granite  (pulaskite)  of  other  regions  has  been  worked  to  a 
considerable  depth  and  obtained  in  fresh  specimens.  At  one- 
place,  where  material  for  chimneys  has  been  quarried  from 
large  boulders,  the  rock  appears  to  be  hard,  strong  and  of  good 
quality. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Fourche  Mountain  region  oontains^ 
about  five  square  miles  (1295  hectares)  of  surface  covered  with 
blue  granite  (pulaskite),  and  perhaps  one  square  mile  (268- 
hectares)  covered  with  the  gray  granite  (eleolite  syenite),  which 
is  either  directly  exposed  or  is  covered  only  by  a  thin  layer 
of  soil.  These  figures  do  not  express  the  size  of  the  whole  area  in 
which  the  granite  (syenite)  may  be  found,  but  only  that  in  which 
it  is  now  exposed. 

The  preceeding  description  of  the  topographic  features  and 
the  distribution  of  the  igneous  rock  have  been  given  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  all  the  facts  presented  there  can  be  obtained  much 
more  easily  by  an  inspection  of  plate  2  (p.  19),  which  is  a  repro- 
duction of  a  photograph  of  a  model  *  of  this  region,  and  by  a  study 
of  the  instrumental  contour  map  (map  II.)  upon  which  the  geology 
is  completely  represented  by  various  colors. 

*  Th«  thanks  of  the  Surrey  are  due  to  the  MiBses  Lockwood,  of  Brookljn,  N.  Y.,  by 
whom  the  relief  maps  of  both  this  and  the  Magnet  Goto  region  (see  chapter  VI.)  haye  been  care* 
fully  prepared. 
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MlNEBALOGIC^   PbTROGBAPHIC    AND    CHEMICAL    ChABACTER- 
I8TICS    OF    THE   RoCK  FROM   FOUBCHE  MOUNTAIN. 


I,    Special  Petrographic  Literatore. 

IL    Petrographic  description  of  the  Syenitic  rooks. 

A.  Blae  Granite  (Pulasklte), 

a.  Physical  Properties. 

b.  Grystallographic,  Microsoopio  and  Chemical  Investiga- 
tions. 

B.  Gray  Granite  (Eleolite  Syenite). 

a.  Physical  Properties. 

b.  Grystallographic,  Mioroscopie  and  Chemical  Investiga* 

tiODS. 

C.  Dike  Rock. 

1.  Brown  Granite  (Eleolite  Syenite  Dike  Bock). 

a.  Physical  Properties. 

b.  Grystallographic,  Microsoopio  and  Chemical  Investiga^ 
tions. 

2.  Miarolitic  Dikes. 

a.  Miarolitic  Eleolite  Syenite  Dikes. 

b.  Miarolitic  Quartz  Syenite  Dikes. 

(1)  Coarse-grained  Quartz  Syenite  Dikes. 

(2)  Fine-grained  Quartz  Syenite  Dikes. 

D.  Porphyritic  Border  and  Dike  Rock  (Tinguaite). 

a.  Occurrence. 

b.  Macroscopic  and  Microscopic  Description, 
m.    Petrographic  Description  of  the  Augitic  Rocks. 

A.  Fourchite. 

B.  Amphibole  Fourchite. 

C.  Monchiquite. 
rV;    Contact  Rocks. 

V.    Genetic  Relations  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Syenite  to  each  other  and) 
to  the  Adjacent  Sedimentary  Rocks. 

8  Geological;  Vol.  ii.,  1890. 
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I.      SPECIAL  PETROORAPHIC  LITERATURE. 

Before  enteriDg  into  the  detailed  description  of  the  rocks  of 
the  Fourche  Mountain  region,  it  will  be  well  to  review  more 
minutely  than  was  possible  in  the  chapter  on  general  literature, 
the  articles  which  have  already  been  published  on  this  subject. 

Bringier. — It  appears  from  what  is  stated  on  page  10  that  the 
first  mention  of  this  region  was  probably  made  by  L.  Bringier* 
but  if  that  is  the  case,  he  described  the  rock  as  a  *^  granite  or 
primitive  rock/'  and  of  course  gave  no  further  notes  of  it  which 
are  of  petropraphic  interest  at  the  present  day. 

Powell. — ^The  collection  which  W,  B.  Powell  presented  to 
the  Antiquarian  and  Natural  History  Society  of  Arkansas,  in 
Little  Bock,t  cannot  now  be  found.  Some  specimens  collected 
by  Powell  are,  however,  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  through  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Dr.  George 
P.  Merrill,  the  Curator  of  the  National  Museum,  these  were  lent 
to  the  Arkansas  Survey  and  the  writer  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
study  them  in  detail,  and  to  see  exactly  what  Powell  saw  and 
described.  Unfortunately  the  original  labels  have  been  destroyed, 
«o  that  it  was  impossible  to  identify  all  of  Powell's  varieties. 

Powell  calls  the  principal  rock  of  the  ridges  (pulaskite)  a 
greenstone,  and  supposes  that  the  granite  (eleolite  syenite) 
underlies  it.  In  speaking  of  the  western  mountain  he  says, 
^*'  at  one  point  the  greenstone  and  gneiss,  except  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  latter,  (and  the  quantity  at  first  appears  to  be 
iinusually  limited),  have  been  so  far  denuded  as  to  expose  the 
granite  almost  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  for  half  a  mile  in 
length.  Large  areas  of  it  are  exposed  without  a  shrub  or  tree.'' 
By  the  term  greenstone  Powell  evidently  intends  to  express 
the  somewhat  porphyritic  character  of  the  blue  granite  (pulaskite); 
«nd  the  gneiss,  which  he  mentions,  must  be  considered  as  a 
somewhat  laminated  form  of  the  eleolite  syenite. 

In  describing  the  rock  which  he  calls  granite,  Powell  writes, 
^'  The  most  of  this  granite  is  of  the  feldspatbic  variety.  In  some 
places  blocks  of  feldspar,  of  a  beautifully  foliated  structure  and 

*  Am.  Joar.  Sci.,  Serlea  1,  Vol.  III.,  1821,  pp.  16-47. 

t  Geological  Beport  upon  Fourche  Cove,  etc.,  1842,  pp.  6-11. 
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•shining  lustre,  six  or  eight  inches  long  by  three  wide,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  face  of  the  weathered  surface.    Much  of  its  mica  is 
-crystallized  in  hexaedral   prisms ;  it   is  without  quartz,  but  its 
place  is  apparently  occupied  by   dolomite  or   magnesian  car- 
bonate of  lime/' 

Powell  describes  a  ''globular  granite,''  which  occurs  in  a 
^ery  decomposable  granite,  as  its  gangue,  and  says  of  it,  that  the 
feldspar  appears  to  be  in  fine  grains  and  arranged  in  regular  forms, 
and  that  its  faces  are  covered  with  copper  colored  mica  of 
a  rich  velvet-like  lustre.  The  location  which  he  gives  for  this 
on  his  sketch  map  would  indicate  that  it  occurs  at  the  southeast 
•corner  of  the  mountain,  but  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find 
it  in  place.  He  has,  however,  seen  a  specimen  of  it,  which  was 
sent  by  Powell  to  the  National  Museum,  and  finds  it  to  be  much 
:as  described,  although  it  is  so  weathered  that  little  can  be  made 
out  concerning  it. 

Powell  mentions  a  dark  colored  granite  from  the  north- 
western end  of  the  east  mountain,  which  occurs  in  several  places 
and  is,  according  to  him,  the  most  perfect  granite  in  the  region. 
He  states  that  it  contains  all  the  elements  of  granite,  and 
-occasional  crystals  of  tourmaline  and  sphene.  He  adds  that  it 
is  very  tough  and  hard,  and  appears  from  its  position  to  be 
.younger  than  the  other  formations. 

Near  this  he  found  a  line  of  '^  lozen  or  bisquit  shaped  masses" 
of  hornblende  granite  *  extending  for  half  a  mile  or  more. 
In  a  footnote  he  states  that  this,  like  many  of  the  others, 
Is  a  quartzless  variety  of  granite.  He  mentions  the  fact  that 
this  same  rock  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  ^'hornblende  rocks" 
/(fourchite),  and  that  a  dike  of  it  six  inches  wide  is  seen  cutting 
them.  Also  that  it  appears  in  the  flat  at  the  top  of  the  west 
mountain  between  the  granite  and  the  ''hornblende  rocks." 

Powell  states   it    as    his    opinion    that    the     greenstones 
^pulaskite)  were  formed  immediately  after  the  granites  (eleolite 
syenite),  because  one  passes  imperceptibly  into  the  other.    Of 
the  greenstones  (pulaskite)  he  says,  ''They  are  generally  highly 

*  Qaartx  sjeoite. 
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crystalline  in  their  structure^  so  much  so  as  to  merit  the  appel- 
lation of  syenitic  or  trachjtic/' 

Under  the  name  eomean,  which  he  takes  from  De  la  Beche's 
geology  of  Pembrokeshire;  but  by  which,  he  states,  he  does  not 
wish  to  suggest  any  relation  or  similarity  between  the  rocks  that 
he  describes  and  those  of  that  author,  Powell  describes  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  intermediate  stages  in  the  transition  of  the- 
greenstones  into  basalt.  He  adds  that  some  of  them  are  partly 
stratified,  while  others  are  almost  perfect  hornstones.  He  dividea 
them  into  qnartzose,  feldspathic  and  hornblendic  corneans,  and 
says  that  they  both  precede  and  follow  the  basalts,  but  that  those 
which  follow  are  the  more  imperfect,  and  are  finally  lost  in  day^ 
stone.  This  gradual  transition,  he  states,  does  not  take  place 
inside  of  the  Cove  but  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  east  mountain.. 
He  gives,  however,  as  a  locality  for  corneans  of  various  kinds  a 
point  not  far  from  the  base  of  the  east  mountain  on  the  inside  or 
the  Cove.  It  seems  probable  from  Powell's  description  that  he 
includes  under  this  name  the  metamorphosed  and  hardened 
shales  found  inside  the  Cove,  and  the  porphyries  and  meta« 
morphosed  rocks  found  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  region 
(see  page  25).  At  the  .point  where  the  great  mass  of  basaltic  rock 
occurs  at  the  south  end  of  the  Cove,  Powell  found  no  such  tran- 
sitions, but  states  that  the  basalt  (fourchite)  is  superimposed 
upon  the  greenstone  (pulaskite),  and  abuts  against  it.  He  men- 
tions several  varieties  of  basalt  (fourchite),  which  he  considers, 
local  variations  of  one  and  the  same  rock.  He  describes  a 
smooth,  dense,  greenish  rock  as  one  limit,  and  the  coarse-grained 
hornblende  rock  as  the  other,  and  states  that  they  are  botb 
basaltic  in  their  characteristics.  After  these  rocks  he  describes* 
kaolin  and  bauxite,  without  discovering  the  true  nature  of  the 
latter,  but  says  nothing  more  about  the  crystalline  rocks. 

Owen. — D.  D.  Owen,  in  his  report,^  describes  granite  from 
the  northwest  side  of  AUis  Mountain  (E«  }  of  N.  E.  i  of  sec.  28^ 
1  N.,  12  W.)  as  follows :  *'  This  granite  is  eminently  feldspathic, 
the  feldspar  containing  both  soda  and  potash,  though  it  has  the- 
white  color,  lustre  and  cleavage  of  cleavlandite.    The  quartx  is. 

*  Baoond  Beport  of  a  Gtologloal  B«ooiuioiManee  of  Arkuiau,  IMO,  p.  69. 
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pale  gray ;  a  few  crystals  of  hornblende  are  disseminated  with 
occasional  flakes  of  black  mica«  This  rock  might  perhaps  be 
•called  a  granite-syenite,  bat  the  proportion  of  hornblende  and 
mica  is  so  small  that  it  is  better  designated  as  a  feldspathic 
;granite.  '^ 

The  basaltic  rock  on  the  west  mountain  is  described  as  a 
^'  very  ponderons,  black,  porphyritic  basalt,  composed  chiefly 
of  angite,  with  large  inlerbedded  crystals  of  jet-black  angite.  ^' 
Owen  describes  also  a  compact  basalt  from  the  same  region.  On 
the  southeast  slope  of  the  Ermentraudt  Mountain  the  rock  is 
-described  as  being  more  porphyritic  in  character  and  as  contain- 
ing more  black  mica. 

Shepard, — C.  U.  Shepard  published  in  the  article  already 
•quoted*  a  list  of  rocks  from  Arkansas,  which  were  sent  to  him 
by  the  Bev.  E.  B.  Beadle  of  New  Orleans.  Among  them  were 
^two  specimens  from  Fourche  Cove.  They  are  described  as 
follows : — 

a.  '^Gray  granite  (without  quartz)  with  black  mica  in 
«mall  scales,  imparting  to  the  rock  the  aspect  of  a  sienite.  It 
•contains  everywhere  diffused  through  its  mass  minute  hyacinth- 
red  crystals,!  having  the  hardness  of  monazite.  From  Fourche 
•Cove,  Pulaski  County.    Sec.  84, 1  N.,  12  W. '' 

•  b.  "  From  same  place  (Sec.  33,  1  N.,  12  W.)  a  coarse 
amygdaloidal  basalt,  containing  thickly  implanted  crystals  of 
grayish  black  pyroxene,  above  an  inch  in  length  and  much  re- 
sembling those  found  at  Aussig  in  Bohemia. " 

Harvey. — F.  L.  Harvey  in  his  "  Minerals  and  Bocks  of 
Arkansas,  ^^  describes  the  following  rocks  from  Fourche  Cove. 
He  says  (page  81)  :  — 

^^  Granite. — Composed  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica.  These 
ingredients  differ  in  relative  quantity,  color  and  size  of  the 
•f^rystals,  giving  a  great  number  of  varieties.  Typical  granite 
occurs  in  Fourche  Cove,  Saline  county  and  Magnet  Cove.  The 
following  varieties  are  also   found  in  Arkansas.    Homblendic 


«  Am.  Jour.  Sc!.,  Series  2,  Vol.  VII.,  1846,  p.  258  (foot  note). 

t  These  are  probably  some  of  the  red  colored  Utanite  crystals  which  occur  in  such 
large  numbers  in  this  rock. 
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Oranite,  having  a  small  quantity  of  hornblende  with  quartZy  feld- 
spar, and  mica  occur  in  Fourche  Cove.  Might  be  called  granitio^ 
syenUe. '' 

"  Porphyritic  Granite.— Porphyry  is  any  Hne- grained  feld- 
spathic  rock  containing  large  crystals  of  feldspar.  Occurs  Id 
Saline  county,  Fourche  Cove,  Magnet  Cove  and  Pike  county.  ^^ 

"  Feldspathic  Granite. — Contains  a  preponderance  of  feld- 
spar and  occurs  at  Fourche  Cove,  Pulaski  county.  This  haa 
been  used  to  make  an  inferior  millstone. " 

^^  Trachyte. — A  rock  consisting  mainly  of  feldspar,  and  con-' 
taining  crystals.  Breaks  with  a  rough  fracture.  Gray  Trachyte 
occars  in  Fourche  Cove,  and  from  the  weathering  of  it  kaolin 
beds  have  been  formed. " 

"  Hornblende  Bock. — ^  *  *  There  is  at  Fourche  Cove- 
a  grayish  rock,  compoBcd  of  Augite  and  Labrador  feldspar.  '^ 

"  Doleryte  (Trap.  Basalt). — Basalt  occurs  at  Fourche  Cove* 
as  a  compact,  close-grained  augitic  rock,  porphyritic  basalt  and 
ferruginous  trap. '' 

He  closes  his  paper  by  saying,  '^The  syenitic-granites  ot 
central  Arkansas  are  fined  grained ;  even  in  texture,  contain 
but  little  mica  and  hornblende,  and  rather  too  much  feldspar.. 
They,  however,  make  a  good  stone  for  bridge  work  and  buildings*. 
Vast  quantities  of  good  granite  occur  in  Fourche  Cove,  SaKne^ 
county,  and  Magnet  Cove.  ^' 

Chmsiock, — T.  B.  Comstock,  in  the  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Arkansas,  refers  to  the  present  report  for  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  igneous  rocks,  but  mentions  (pajj^e  11)  the  occur-^ 
rence  of  two  varieties  of  porphyritic  rock,  viz. :  "  Porphyry^ 
basic  (iron-bearing  minerals),  basaltic  thinning  northeast.  Por- 
phyry (siliceous)  felsitic,  etc.,  thinning  southwest. '^  He  also- 
mentions  ''  massive  igneous  rocks ''  as  forming  the  main  portioD 
of  the  ridge  of  Fourche  Mountain. 

Day. — David  T.  Day  in  the  Mineral  Kesources  of  the 
United  States  for  1888  (loc.  cit.  p.  537)  writes  as  followa 
regarding  the  Fourche  Mountain  syenite  :  ^'  The  granite  ia 
properly  a  syenite,  and  is  known  as  the  Fourche  Mountain 
granite  of  Arkansas.     The  following  is  an  analysis  of  thia 
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granite  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  C.  Branner^ 
State  Geologist  *:  — 

Analysis  of  Fourohe  Mountain  granite,  Arkansas, 

Silica 60.08 

Ferric  oxide m......... m..  4.01 

Ferrous  oxide ^  0.75 

Alamina 20.76 

Lime  ...MM.*.....**** ••.«..«............ MM  MM..  2.62 

MagQe8i«.....M. m.m.......m...mm. 0.80 

Pboephorio  acid.  .....m*... m....»  0.07 

JtOiaBn .«....«.».».. ..»..».....#....«. .....................        0.4B 

Soda M 6.96 

Manganese m. mm Trace 

Water  at  110MI5°  C 0.06 

LoM  on  ignition.......M 0.68 


Total M MM  101.07 

'^This  granite  is  well  adapted  not  only  for  building 
stone,  but  more  especially  for  monumental  work.  Althoughi 
the  operations  of  this  company  (Arkansas  G-ranite  Com- 
pany) are  of  such  recent  date,  the  amount  of  business  already 
done  by  it  is  quite  considerable.  It  was  awarded  the  con- 
tracts for  furnishing  paving  blocks  to  the  cities  of  Memphis- 
and  Louisville  for  the  year  1889.'' 

II.        PETBOGRAPHIC    DESCRIPTION    OF     THE    SYENITIC    ROCKS.. 

A.    Blue  Qr&nite  (Palaskite). 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  preceeding  chapter  the  main* 
ridges  of  the  Fourche  Mountain  region  are  made  up- 
of  the  so-called  ^'  Blue  Granite/^  the  stone  most  used  as* 
a  building  and  paving  stone. 

a.     Physical  Properties. 

Structure. — When    macroscopically   examined,   the   first- 
thing  which  strikes  the  eye  is  the  peculiar  semi-porphyritic 
appearance  of  the   rock.    The  feldspar  crystals  stand  out 
conspicuously   on  account  of  their  highly  perfect  cleavage- 
planes  and  the  light  reflected  from  them.     When  they  have 

~T-gm    -     II       I  I        ■        —      -  -  -      ----  ■-_■■ 

^  R.  N.  Brackett,  analvst. 
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any  distinct  crystal  form,  they  appear^  for  the  most  part,  to 
be  tabalar  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid  (010),  and  to  give  a 
general  trachytoidal  appearance  to  the  rock.  The  crystals 
are  not  nsaally  sharply  defined,  bat  show  a  roagh  sarface, 
due  to  the  early  formation  of  crystals  of  a  second  generation. 
Occasionally  a  flake  of  dark  mica  or  portion  of  a  crystal  of 
hornblende  or  augite  is  visible,  bat  in  general  the  basic 
«ilicates  are  not  conspicuons.  In  the  spaces  not  occupied  by 
the  large  feldspars,  a  mass  of  finer  grained  material  appears, 
which  shows  minute  reflecting  surfaces,  indicating  that  it  i6 
made  up  of  small  feldspars  of  a  second  generation.  See  plate 
1  (frontispiece). 

Color. — The  color  varies  between  wide  limits,  in  some 
cases  being  a  dark  bluish-gray,  while  in  other  localities  the 
rock  is  light  gray  (not  the  ^^gray  granite"),  but  still  retains 
something  of  the  bluish  tinge.  The  color  depends  upon  that 
of  the  feldspar,  and  is  not  due,  as  might  be  supposed  to  an 
admixture  of  dark  colored  minerals  in  varying  proportions. 

Jointing. — The  fact  that  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are 
covered  with  comparatively  small  blocks  of  this  rock,  and 
that  ledges  appear  only  occasionally,  and  then  generally 
near  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  indicates  that  the  rock  on 
weathering  has  broken  up  into  sharp  corncired  blocks  which 
even  after  long  exposure  still  retain  their  angular  form.. 
These  have  rolled  down  the  sides  of  the  hill  and  compose 
the  extensive  talus,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  these  ridges 
(plate  5).  As  would  be  expected  from  this  easy  separa- 
tion into  blocks  the  surface  rock  is  usually  found  to  be 
unsound  for  some  distance  down,  so  that  where  such  surface 
material  is  used  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting 
blocks  for  dimension  work.  As  the  quarries  are  pushed 
•deeper  into  the  hill,  the  stone  becomes  more  solid,  and  by 
the  time  that  a  considerable  depth  has  been  reached,  the 
material  is  found  to  be  satisfactory  for  large  dimension 
stones.  (See  plate  7  showing  stone  quarried  from  the 
Fourche  Mountain  granite  quarry). 

Hardness. — By  hardness  is  to  be    understood  not   the 
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-Btrength  as  determined  by  compression,  but  the  resistance 
to  wear.  This  is  a  sabject  to  which  very  little  attention  has 
%een  paid,  and  one  upon  which  it  is  very  hard  to  obtain  any 
-data.  The  writer  has  endeavored  to  obtain  some  facts 
which  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  and  to  this 
«nd  letters,  in  which  were  enclosed  a  list  of  questions,  were 
:8ent  to  many  prominent  granite  quarries  in  the  country. 

It  was  thought,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  numerically 
^comparable  results,  the  following  points  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  that  they  would  give  some  idea  as  to 
relative  resistance  to  abrasion  or  the  hardness  of  the  rock. 
'These  considerations  are  as  follows :  — 

1st.    The  rate  of  penetration  of  a  drill  of  given  diameter. 

2d.  The  distance  to  which  such  a  drill  will  penetrate 
without  being  sharpened. 

3d.  The  amount  of  surface  of  stone,  which  can  be 
dressed  down  from  a  rough  pointed  to  a  bush- 
hammered  surface  in  a  given  space  of  time. 

4th.  The  depth  to  which  a  sand  wheel  will  cut  away 
a  square  foot  of  surface  in  a  given  time. 

There  are,  however,  many  secondary  considerations 

*which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  comparing  such  facts, 

'but  for  which  no  standard  of  comparison  can  be  obtained. 

Thus,    for    example,  the    nationality  of  the    turners  and 

'Strikers,  the  portion  of  the  country  in  which  the  quarry  is 

located,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  men  work,  have 

great  influence  upon  the  distance  penetrated  per  hour  by  the 

'drills.    The  quality  of  the  steel  in  the  drill  used  and  the 

-degree  of  temper  are   important  points  in  regard  to  the 

distance  penetrated  before  sharpening   is  required.     The 

amount  of  stone   cut  away  with  a  bush-hammer  or  peen- 

hammer  in  a  given  time,  is  perhaps  more  than  all  the  others, 

'dependent  upon  the  skill  and  diligence  of  the  workman. 

On  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  abrasive  materials 
xised  at  the  present  time  to  replace  sand  no  satisfactory  results 
•could  be  obtained  regarding  the  rate  of  cutting  of  a  sand 
^heel.     In  some  cases  Tilghman's  chilled  shot  is  used,  while 
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other  granite  workers  employ  the  Pittsbargh  Crashed  Steel 
CompaDj's  patent  crushed  steel. 

Thos  it  appears  that  although  no  very  sharp  distinctions 
can  be  anticipated,  it  may  be  possible  to  draw  some  con- 
clusions regarding  relative  hardness,  which  are  of  interests 
The  deductions  drawn  from  the  answers  sent  by  the  variousu 
granite  firms  who  have  seen  fit  to  reply  to  the  questions, 
sent  to  them,  and  whose  answers  were  of  such  a  character- 
that  they  could  be  made  comparable  with  the  others  are^ 
given  in  tabular  form  on  page  43. 

From  this  tabulation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  blue  granite^ 
from  Fourche  Mountain  is  in  general  harder  than  most   true 
granites  from  other  parts  of  the  country.     This  is  due  to   its. 
compactness  and  to  its  almost  complete  lack  of  porosity,  as  shown 
by  its  low  degree  of  absorptiveness.     Although  the  hardness  of 
quartz  (7),  which  is  a  constant  constituent  of  all  true  granites,  is 
greater  than  that  of  feldspar  (6),  it  is  at  the  same  time  more 
brittle,  and  is  consequently  chipped  away  more  rapidly  by  the 
pounding  of  the  drill.     The  mineral  eleolite  is  somewhat  softer- 
than  the  feldspar,  so  that  in  rocks  in  which  the  former  is  present, 
in  large  quantities,  the  hardness  is  less  than  in  those  where  it  is^ 
wanting.     The  syenite  of  the  Diamond  Jo  quarry  at  Magnet 
Cove,  Arkansas  contains  large  quantities  of  eleolite  and  is  con- 
sequently not  as  hard  as  the  blue  granite  (pulaskiie)  of  Fourche- 
Mountain. 

Strength. — The  strength  or  resistance  to  crushing  of  the^ 
blue  granite  (pulaskite)  is  very  great,  and  as  is  shown  by  the- 
tests  given  below  it  is  considerably  stronger   than    any   true 
granite  yet  tested.'    In  order  to  ])rove  this  a  number  of  com-, 
pression  tests  were  made  upon  blocks  cut  from  blue  granite 
(pulaskite)   of   various  shades  of  color.     These    blocks    were 
so  cut  as  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  one  and  a  half  square 
inches  of  bearing  surface.     In  order  to  reduce   as   much  as. 
possible  the  effect  of  the  jar  of  dressing  upon  the  rock,  the  blocks 
were  sawed  from   hammer-broken  specimens  three  inches   or- 
more  on  an  edge.    They  were  sand-rubbed  on  all  sides,  but  not. 
polished.    Before    being    broken,   they  were    measured    on    a. 
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micrometer  and  were  carefully  examined  to  be  sore  that  no 
flaws  or  cracks  existed^  which  might  influence  the  results. 

The  blocks  were  bedded  upon  book-binders'  board  in  order 
to  give  a  good  bearing  surface  and  to  equalize  the  pressure.  * 

The  tests  were  made  upon  a  50^000  pound  (Tinius  Olsen) 

testing  machine  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy, 

New  York;  the  machine  was  kindly  loaned  for  the  purpose  by  P. 

''C.  KickettS;  C.  E.^  Professor  of  Rational  and  Technical  Mechanics 

at  that  institution. 

The  following  list  is  arranged  according  to  the  color  of  the 
specimens  tested;  the  lightest  coming  first  and  the  darker 
varieties  following  in  their  order,  f 

Table  of  Compression  Tests  of  "  Blue  Granite" 


■ 

OOLOB. 

Areaof  Surface  in 
•qaare  inches. 

Aotttftl    crushing 
l<Mul  io  lbs. 

Pressure  in    lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

Reduced  t  o  corres- 
pond to  pressure 
persq.  in.  on  2  in. 
cubes  (t)  in  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

I 

Light  blue 

1.64 
1.07 
1.57 
1.50 
1.57 

47,000 
22.800 
85,950 
48,500 
44,900 

28,700 
21,500 
22,900 
29.000 
27,900 

88,280 

-2 
8 
4, 

5 

Slightly  darker.... 
Slightly  darker.... 

Medium  blue.. 

Very  dark  blue 

26.8*20 
26.745 
84,950 
32.680 

Mean 

26,000 

80.900 

These  blocks  all  broke  without  cracking.  They  exploded 
with  great  force,  and  those  which  stood  the  highest  pressure  tore 
the  book-binders'  board  completely  to  pieces  when  they  broke, 

*  For  the  use  of  this  material  see  <*  Testa  of  Butland  and  Wasbiogton  Couuty  Slates" 
'by  J.  Francis  WilUams,  Van  Nostrand's  Eng.  Mag.,  No.  CLXXXVIII.,  New  York,  1884.  pp 
101-103. 

t  This  list,  iodudlng  ssTsral  other  rocks  to  be  mentioned  later,  was  published  In  the 
Ballroad  and  Engineering  Journal,  Vol.  LXV.,  1881.  p.  18,  under  the  title  of  "  Tests  of  Some 
-Arkansas  Syenites." 

X  Q.  A.  Gillmore  in  his  report  on  Compressiye  Strength,  etc.,  of  building  stones  of  the 
C  S.  Appendix  II.,  of  annual  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1875,  Washington,  1875,  states 
ihat  the  resistance  to  compression  per  square  inch  of  bed  surface  in  cubes  of  dlfterent  di- 
mensions yaries  as  the  half -ordi nates  of  a  cubic  parabola.  ^^ 

The  reduction,  therefore,  msy  be  aocompliBhed  by  applying  the  formula  y^ifi^tp, 
^here: 

y— pressure  per  square  inch  in  block  of  required  size, 
x— length  of  edge  of  block  required  in  terms  of  edge  of  block  tested. 
/H-crushing  strength  expressed  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  as  obtained  from  the 
block  tested. 
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ahowiug  with  what  great  velocity  the  particles  of  the  atone  were 
forced  apart. 

The  speoimena  tested  had  approximately  the  size  and  ap- 
pearaDce  shown  in  the  accompanying  cats.  The  blocks  are- 
drawn  in  oblique  projection. 


After  the  oinshing  two  paraboloids  (?),  simil&r  to  those- 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  usaally  remained  point  to  poiot  as  indicated^ 
and  the  material  which  made  np  the  rest  of  the  block  was  gen- 
erally redaoed  to  powder,  or  broken  into  thin  splinters  and 
wedges. 

The  specimens  from  which  these  blocks  were  cat  were  taken 
from  the  various  qnarries  on  Fourche  Mountain,  bat  as  some  of ' 
the  pieces  were  more  weathered  than  others,  and  as  some  were- 
subjected  to  more  jar  in  preparing  them  than  the  rest  were,  it. 
seems  best  not  to  indicate  the  exact  localities  where  the  several 
specimens  were  obtained,  lest  each  a  statement  should  lead  to., 
nnwarranted  discriminations. 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments with  those  obtained  by  Gillmore  (loo.  oit.),  that  the  com- 
pressive strengths  are  much  higher  than  those  of  any  of' 
the  granites  given  in  his  table.  A  list  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant granites  of  the  country,  as  taken  from  GMUmore's  report^ 
is  given  below.  It  shows  that  the  Fourche  Mountain  blae 
granite  (pnlaskite)  is  much  superior  to  any  of  them  in. 
strength. 
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Compression  testa  of  8ye7iUe  and  Granite. 


LOCAUTY. 


o  V  V 

0  a  a 


»»«»«»« *•••••«••••«•••••• 


Fourche  Moantaio,  Ark.  (higheti  t«st). 
Foorche  MounUln,  Ark.  (mean  of  5  tests).... 
8t.  Oloud,  Minn,  (highest  test) 

Pompton,  N.  J 

Mystic  Rirer,  Conn 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y 

Maine  (highest  in  state)... 

Richmond,  Ya 

Huron  Islmd,  Mich m.. 

Westerly,  R.  I , 

Qulney,  Masi 

St.  Oload,  Minn 

Bay  of  Fundy,  Canada 

Average  of  82  tests , 


84,150 

80,740 

S8,000» 

24,040 

22,250 

22,250 

22,125 

21,250 

18,125 

17,750 

17,750 

17,000 

12,020 

15,700 


In  the  case  of  dimension  stones  it  is  seldom  that  a  crushing 
-strength  of  over  15,000  pounds  per  square  inch  is  required.f 
Builders  seldom  place  a  stone  where  it  will  be  obliged  to  stand 
a  pressure  of  more  than  one  tenth  of  that  which  it  stoodat  its 
test^  and  as  the  maximum  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  Washing* 
ton  monument^  is  but  26.377  tons  (of  2^000  lbs.)  per  square  foot, 
or  842.4  lbs.  per  square  inch,  this  is  by  no  means  a  difficult 
matter,  as  almost  any  compact  stone,  no  matter  of  what  material, 
will  stand  over  8,000  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch.  In  the  case  of 
arches,  where  the  pressure  in  the  ring-stones  is  very  great  these 
are  often  cracked  and  it  is  probable  that  the  great  pressure  com- 

<■  The  test  of  the  St.  Cloud.  Minn.,  gray  homblendic  granite  (syenite  of  Winchell)  is  taken 
from  *'  Geology  of  Minnesota,  Vol.  I.  of  Final  Report,  Chapter  III.  Building  Stones  of  Mia» 
«neeota,by  K.  H.  Winchell,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1864,"  pp.  196-197. 

t*<  Building  Stone  in  New  York"  by  John  0.  Smock:  Bulletin  of  New  York  SUte 
Museum,  Albany,  1890,  p.  855;  also  G.  P.  Merrill:  Report,  Smithsonian  Institution,  1885-1886, 
f»artll.,p.490. 

X  Tenth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  Vol.  X.,  p.  859. 
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lined  with  an  aneqnal  distribution  over  the  surface  accounts  for  it. 
In  large  buildings  single  oolnmns  and  blocks  of  stone  are  often 
required  to  carry  huge  masses  of  superstructure.  Single  blocks 
^f  stone  are  used  in  supporting  the  ends  of  bridge  trusses  and 
:^irders^  where  the  pressure  is  undistributed.  In  such  cases  and 
for  such  purposes  as  these  no  better  stone  can  be  desired  than 
the  Fourche  Mountain  granite. 

Absorptiveneas. — By  absorptiveness  is  understood  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  stone  to  take  up  or  absorb  water.  N.  H.  Winchell 
in  his  report  on  the  building  stone  of  Minnesota  (loc.  cit.,  pp. 
185-186)  minutely  describes  a  method  for  determining  the  ab- 
■sorption  of  water  from  the  air,  and  another  similar  one  for  the 
absorption  of  water,  when  the  stone  is  immersed  in  it. '  In  the 
-case  of  the  blue  granite,  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  the 
immersed  stone  was  so  Rmall  that  it  was  evident  that  there  would 
be  no  use  of  making  tests  upon  the  absorptiveness  in  air.  The 
method  of  determination  here  adopted  is  virtually  that  described 
by  Winchell,  but  which  was  first  suggested  by  Gillmore  in  his  * 
Teport  on  building  stone  (loc.  cit.,  p.  8),  The  process  may  be 
described  as  follows  : — 

A  piece  of  rock  weighing  irom  30  to  60  grams  (ca.  1  to  2 
ounces),  which  has  been  rounded  and  smoothed  until  no  sharp 
corners  nor  deep  depressions  remain ;  in  fact  until  it  becomes 
what  is  generally  designated  as  ^'  waterworn,  '^  was  weighed  in 
the  air.  It  was  next  immersed  in  water  and  allowed  to  remain 
twenty-four  hours  and  was  then  removed,  dried  externally  with 
a  piece  of  filter  paper  and  weighed  again.  It  was  then  again 
immersed  and  after  another  day  reweighed,  and  in  case  the  dif- 
ference  between  the  two  weights  was  not  very  great,*  this  second 
weight  was  taken  as  that  of  the  stone  saturated  with  water. 

The  absorptiveness  is  expressed  in  figures,  by  giving  the 
number  of  parts  by  weight  of  stone,  which  are  required  to  absorb 
one  part  by  weight  of  water.  This  is  called  the  ratio  of  absorp^ 
iton^  and  is  as  follows  for  the  blue  granite  (pulaskite),  from 
Fourche  mountain  and  for  several  true  granites  from  other  places. 

*  If  the  diflTerence  was  large  the  stone  was  again  immersed  and  weighed  again  after 
mnother  daj,  and  so  on  until  an  approximately  constant  weight  was  obtained. 
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TaiU  of  aJbiorptiveneas. 


LOGALrry  and  vAbiety. 


Fonrche  Mountain,  Ark.,  (Mediam  "bloe  granite")—- 
Fonrche  Biountain,  Ark.,  (Dark  "bine  granite")  ......... 

St  Oloud,  lilnn.,  (red).. 
St  Olond,  Mien.,  (gray) 
Richmond,  Va...... .......... 

Niantic,  Oonn.. 

Staten  laland,  N.  Y. 


Weiterlj,  R.  I.. 
Qniney,  MaM.... 
Fox  Island,  Me. 


......  •.•••.  •••■■■■—..  .......  ......  ...  M.*..... 


BATIO  OF  AB80BFTI0N. 


1  to  1678 

1  to  4BS0 

1  to  212 

Tiaoet  (prob.  not  better  than  1  to  600^ 

1  toStf 

1  to  704 

In  all  of  thete  the  absorption  Is  stated 
to  be  too  small  to  be  obsArved  while* 
weighing  (Oillmore).  It  is  probable 
that  none  of  them  woald  on  soaklng- 
absorb  less  than  1  to  2  or  8  thoos-^ 
and  (J.  F.  W.) 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  absorptiveness  has. 
been  determiaed  for  very  few  of  the  important  rocks  of  the^ 
country  and  for  the  most  part  only  for  those  whose  ratio  of 
absQi'ptioD  is  comparatively  large. 

If  the  Fonrche  Mountain  blue  granite  had  been  determined 
in  the  the  same  way  that  the  others   were  (i.  e«,  only  allowing 
them  to  soak  a  few  minutes)  the  absorption  of  water  would  have- 
been  absolutely  imperceptible.     Of  the  two  rocks  from  Fourche 
Mountain,  the  darker  one  is  evidently  the  less  absorptive,  for  it 
takes  4630  parts  of  it  by  weight  to  absorb  one  part  of  water^ 
while  in  the  case  of  the  lighter  rock  only  1673  parts  are  required 
to  absorb  one  part  of  water.     Either  of  these  ratios  indicates  a 
rock,  which  is  exceedingly  impervious  to  water,  and  one  in  which 
the  interstitial  spaces  are  very  small.     It  is  consequently  a  rock 
which  will  stand  well  in  a  moist  climate,  where  great  changes  of 
temperature  are  frequent.     In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated, 
that  much  of  the  disintegration  of  rock  is  due  to  the  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  of  the  water  contained  in  the  pores  of  the 
rock.* 

«  "Report  on  Bailding  Stones,"  1868,  bj  James  Hall.  Reprinted  in  88th  annnal  report 
of  New  York  SUte  Museum,  Albanj,^.  Y.,  1886,  pp.  86  and  87.  Since  this  article  was  first 
published  in  1868  by  Prof.  Hall,  many  writen  have  mentioned  this  subject,  thus  T.  Steny 
Hunt  states  :  "  Other  things  beng  equal,  it  may  probably  be  said  that  the  Talne  of  a  stone  for 
building  pnrposee  is  inrersely  as  its  por>«ity  or  aosorblng  power,"  Qhemical  and  Geological 
Essays  By  T.  S.  Hunt,  Boston,  Mass.,  1876,  p.  164.  Among  toe  other  articles  upon  this  subject, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  being  among  the  more  important : 

"Decay  of  the  Building  Stones  of  New  York  Olty"  by  Alex.  A.  Jnlien  ;  Transactions  of 
N,  Y.  Academy  of  Sciences,  1878,  p.  67. 

BuUding  Stone  in  New  York,  by  John  C.  Smock;  Bulletin  of  the  Kew  Yoric  SUt* 
Musenm,  Vol.  II,  Mo.  10.,  Albany,  1800,  p.  878. 
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Some  experiments^  have  been  made  upoD  true  granites  with 
a  view  to  determining  practically  the  amount  of  action  which 
freezing  has  upon  the  rock,  but- in  no  case  have  the  experiments 
been  carried  on  long  enough  to  admit  of  any  general  deductiona 
being  drawn,  further  than  to  observe,  that  in  a  general  way  a 
disintegrating  action  takes  place. 

Almost  all  authors  seem  agreed  upon  the  fact  that  in  porous^ 
coarse-grained  granites  with  large  interstitial  spaces,  the  action 
of  trost  is  greater  than  in  iine-grained,  compact  rocks.f 

Specific  gravity  and  weight  per  cuAic  foot. — One  of  the  most 
important  matters  in  connection  with  the  nsefulness  of  a  building 
stone,  is  its  weight  per  unit  of  volume.  This  is  expressed  scien- 
tifically by  means  of  its  specific  gravity,  that  is,  the  weight  of 
any  volume  of  it  whatever,  when  compared  with  the  weight  of 
an  equal  volume  of  water  at  6QP  F.  (15.5°  C),  taken  as  a  unit. 
For  practical  purposes  the  absolute  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
stone,  expressed  in  pounds  is  more  convenient.  The  weight  per 
cubic  foot  may  be  obtained  approximately  from  the  specific 
gravity,  by  multiplying  the  latter  by  62},  the  weight  in  pounds 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  60°  F.  (15.6°  C). 

Another  common  expression  for  the  weight  of  stone,  is 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  contained  in  a  ton  (2000  Ifos.)  and  is 
obtained  by  dividing  the  number  2000  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  stone  expressed  in  pounds.  In  the  following  list  are 
tabulated  the  strength  per  square  inch  in  two  inch  cubes,  specific 
gravity,  weight  per  cubic  foot,  and  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  ton 
of  three  shades  of  the  ''blue  granite^'  from  Fourche  Mountain 
and  of  granites  from  other  localities,  chosen  on  account  of  the 
extremes  in  weight  and  strength  which  they  show. 

*  N.  H.  Winohell.  loo.  cit.,  p.  186.    Sxperimento  by  J.  A.  Dodge  of  the  UniTeralty  of 
MlnneeoU. 

tN.  H.  Wincliell  (loo.  cit.,  p.  188)  makes  two  statements  In  regard  to  this  matter,  which 
at  fiitt  sight  seem  somewhat  oontradictorj.  He  i^tes,  "  A  stone  that  abtorbs  moUiure  abund- 
aatly  and  rapidly  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  alternate  freesing  and  tbawiog."  And  in  the  next 
paragraph  he  states,  "  A  stone  that  is  compaeiiy  and  ftntly  granular  will  ezroliste  by  freezing 
and  thawing  mord  easily  than  one  that  Is  coarse-grained."  In  the  latter  statement  he  evidently 
refers  to  the  clayey,  olose-grainedf  granular  rocks  as  distinguished  from  the  crystalline  and 
flbrous  rocks,  since  in  the  next  sentence  he  states  that  the  former  disintegrate  much  more, 
zmpldly  than  the  latter. 

4  Geological;  Vol.  it.,  1880. 
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Table  showing  relation  of  weight  to  strength  in  granites. 


LOCALITY. 


Foarche  Mountaioi  Ark.... 


K 


l( 


<l 


<l 


»l 


tt 


tt 


tt 


"    (ATerage). 


Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Jersey  Heights,  N.  J. 

Dix  Island.  Me 

Qulncy,  Mass 

Westerly,  R.  I 

Carrer's  Quarry,  Me.. 
New  Haven,  Conn 


COLOR. 


Light  blue 

Medium  blue.. 
Dark  blue....... 


Blue 

Very  dark .... 


Light. 


light. 


xSTaBt^  •«•«•••••■•■••  4 


Strength  per 

square  Inch  in  2 

iijch  cubes. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Weight  per 
cubic  ft.  ex- 
pressed in  lbs. 

83,280 

2.685 

164;7 

84,900 

2.642 

166.1 

82,680 

2.690 

168.1 

88,620 

2.666 

166.0* 

22,250 

2.861 

178.8 

22,250 

8.080 

189.6 

16,000 

2.685 

166.6 

14,750 

2.696 

168.7 

17,760 

2.646 

166.6 

15,093 

2.675 

161.0 

9,600 

2.600 

162.6 

Ji 
l§ 

»•* 

12.14 
12.11 
11.89 
12.06 
11.18 
10.65 
12.01 
11.91 
12.07 
12.42 
12.80 


It  will  be  observed  that,  where  granites  having  about 
the  same  weight  as  the  Fourche  Mountain  rock  are  considered, 
they  have  very  much  less  strength,  and  where  the  strength 
approaches  that  of  the  Fourche.  Mountain  rock,  they  increase 
very  much  in  weight. 

Sffeet  of  heat, — Specimens  of  blue  granite  (pulaskite) 
were  experimented  upon  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  heat  only  in 
a  very  crude  way.  The  various  specimens  were  successively 
placed  in  a  crucible  and  brought  to  a  red  heat  in  a  crucible 
furnace  heated  by  gas,  and  the  following  effects  were  observed  : 

a.  Up  to  the  point  where  the  first  degree  of  redness  was 
observed,  no  alteration  in  the  stone  was  detected, 

b.  Up  to  a  low  red  heat,  the  stone  was  only  slightly  and 
superficially  injured.  When  rubbed  in  the  hands  after  having 
been  so  heated  small  particles  of  feldspar  were  detached. 

c.  Up  to  a  bright  red  heat,  the  stone  showed  the  same 
deterioration  as  mentioned  above,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  and 
in  addition  it  emitted  a  rasping,  hollow  sound,  when  rubbed  in 
the  hands,  showing  that  to  a  considerable  distance  below  the 

*  Average  weight  per  cubic  meter  of  the  blue  granite  is  2669  kilos. 
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surface  the  feldspar  crystals  had  become  cracked  and  separated. 
No  cracks  were  observed  in  the  stone  itself. 

It  is  probable  that  the  stone  stood  these  rather  severe  tests 
Bs  well;  if  not  better,  than  specimens  of  true  granite,  that  is 
granite  containing  qaartz,  would  have  stood  them. 

The  most  complete  paper  upon  the  subject  of  the  effect  of 
heat  upon  granite  is  that  published  by  H.  A.  Cutting.  * 

Cutting  says :  "  When  the  specimens  were  heated  to  600 
degrees  Fah.,  I  have  immersed  them  in  water,  also  immersing 
t)thers,  or  the  same  if  uninjured,  at  varying  temperatures  up  to 
•800  and  900  degrees,  that  is,  if  they  are  not  spoiled  at  less 
4;emperatures.^' 

On  page  4  he  remarks :  ^'  I  find  that  all  these  samples  of 
i>uilding  stones  (granites,  sandstones  and  limestones)  have  stood 
heat  without  damage  up  to  600  degress.  At  600  degrees  a  few 
«re  injured;  .but  the  injury  in  many  cases  commences  at  or  near 
that  point.  When  cooled  without  immersion  they  appear  to  be 
injured  less,  but  are  ready  to  crumble,  and  I  think  they  are 
many  times  nearly  as  much  impaired,  and  always  somewhat 
injured  where  water  produces  any  injury .'* 

N.  H.  Winchell  in  his  work  on  the  building  stones  of  Min- 
nesota, already  cited,  gives  numerous  experiments  on  the  heat- 
ing of  granites  and  other  stones  (loc.  cit.,  p.  186). 

Recapitulation  of  resvMs* — A  recapitulation  of  the  results  of 
the  foregoing  tests  may  be  given  in  a  few  words,  which  will 
«how  very  decidedly  the  great  value  of  the  Fourche  Mountain 
granite  (pulaskite)  as  a  building  and  paving  material. 

1.  Its  strength  is  greater  than  that  of  any  known  granite. 

2.  Its  hardness,  or  resistance  to  wear  is  very  great,  and  as 
far  as  comparison  has  been  possible,  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  harder  than  any  true  granite. 

3.  Its  weight  is  less  than  that  of  most  true  granites,  and 

when  compared  with  that  of  granite  having  at  the  same 
time  great  strength,  it  is  found  to  be  less  than  that  of 
the  latter. 


*  Notes  on  Bailding  Stones,  aUo  on  Plant  Growth,  hj  Hiram  A.  Catting,  A.  M., 
Vh.  D.t  State  Geologist,  Vermont,  Montpelier  Vt.,  1880.  This  was  also  pabllshed  in  the  itate 
veport  of  Vermont. 
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4.  Its  resistance  to  fire  is  considerable  and  is  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  stone  containing  quartz. 

5.  Its  porosity  and  absorptiveness  are  very  small,  and 
amoant  to  practically  nothing.  Hence  the  action  of 
frost  and  moistare  upon  it  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

6.  On  account  of  its  lack  of  porosity,  and  the  uniformity 
of  its  mineralogic  composition,  the  action  of  acids  and 
corrosive  gases  upon  it  is  very  slight. 

7.  Its  resistance  to  weathering,  which  is  in  a  great  part 
determined  by  Nos.  2,  6  and  6,  is  probably  very  great,, 
and  indeed  it  is  actually  shown  to  be  so,  by  the  sharp 
corners  and  sound  faces  of  the  rock,  which  for  centuriea 
has  lain  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  exposed  to  the- 
action  of  the  elements. 

8.  Its  color  is  extremely  pleasing,  and  as  the  amount  of 
iron  compounds  present  is  very  small  the  etone  does 
not  easily  stain  or  change  color.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  in  time  the  dark  bluish  gray  color  will 
become  somewhat  lighter,  owing  to  the  fading  out  of 
the  blue-gray  feldspars. 

9.  Its  hardness  makes   the  drilling,   quarrying  and  the> 

dressing  of  the  stone  somewhat  more  difficult  than  ia 
the  case  with  true  granites,  but  this  is  oflFset,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  natural  planes  of  separation,  which  are 
found  lying  at  nearly  right  angles  to  each  other  in  the- 
massive   rock,    and    which  are  so  distributed  as  to- 
facilitate  the  quarrying  of  the  rock  in  a  very  marked 
degree.  (See  plate  3,  p.  20). 
N.  H.  Winchell  (loc.  cit.,  p.  199)  prints  a  table  in  which 
he  gives  ^^credits'^  on  a  basis  of  ten  for  each  one  of  the  qualities 
of  a  rock  and  obtains  the  list  given  in  the  first  column  of  the 
following  table  for  the  granite  from   East  St.  Cloud,  Minn.^ 
The  second  column  of  the  following  table  contains  the  results  of 
the  tests  on  the  blue  granite  (pulaskite)  from  Fourche  Mountain » 


*  The  quality  hardnu*  wm  not  eoiuidend  hj  Wlnohtll,  bot  hai  bean  laierted  Uk 
ibe  Ubl«,  which  if  in  othtr  mpeets  (total  and  aTtrage  exctpted)  aaht  glTci  it. 
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Table  shomng  relative  qualities    of    Arkansas  and  Minnesota 

''Granites  J' 


TESTS. 


r(bedded)..;. 
<3ra8hlDg  8treDgfh-< 

(.(on  edge)... 


fiatloof  absorption.......... 

Aboorption  of  moisture  in  7  weeks 

Absorption  of  water  in  4  days 

Frost  8  weeks,  Tlsible  eflbcts 

toM  of  weight  by  frost. 

Visible  effeots  of  drj  heat  to  redness... ^  .. 

Visible  efieots  of  water  on  dry  stone 

Effect  of  carbonic  add  in  6  weeks 

Risible  effects  of  corroding  vapors......^ 

lioss  of  weight  by  oorrodlng  rapors.. 

Facility  of  dressing 

Hardness .  ...m... ...• ..••..« 

Total  credits , 

Bank  •!!  seale  of  100 

f>olor. 


........MI..... 


E.  St.  Cload, 
Minnesota  granite. 


10 
10 
10 
10 

8 
10 
10 
10 

6 
10 

9 
10 

i 

m" 

S8.5 
Gray. 


Poarche  Mountaiii, 
Ark.,  bine  granite  (pa* 
kite). 


No  bedding. 

lit 
11 

10 


10 


s 

10 
66 
01.1 

Blae. 


By  this  rating,  the  strength  and  absorptiveness  of  the  Ar- 
kansas rock  become  more  than  ten.  That  the  Little  Bock 
granite  stands  below  that  from  Minnesota  in  ''  facility  of  dress- 
ing" may  be  assumed  from  the  statistics  received  from  the 
Ortonville,  Minnesota,  quarries,  the  stone  from  which  is  prob- 
ably very  similar  in  character  to  that  from  E.  St.  Cloud. 

The  low  rank  of  the  Fourche  Mountain  rock  in  ^'facility  of 
clressing"  is  offset  by  its  superior  ''hardness/'  for  as  was  shown 
above,  these  two  properties  are  almost  complementary. 

Prof.  Winchell  states  that  as  far  as  the  true  relative  values 
of  rocks  for  practical  purposes  are  concerned  some  of  the  tests 
are  much  more  important  than  the  others.  Thus  the  resistance 
to  fire  and  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air  are  less  im« 

*  Not  given  in  WincheH's  table. 

t  Although  not  mathematically  allowable,  this  representing  of  certain  qualities  of  the 
Arkansas  rock  by  numbers  greater  than  10  glres  a  better  idea  of  the  relatlTo  Talue  of  the  two 
locks  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained. 
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portant  than  the  streDgth,  hardness  and  resistance  to  frost  action.. 
It  would,  however,  be  very  difficult  to  construct  a  table  or  ratio> 
which  would  express  these  relative  values  correctly. 

Uses  of  blue  granite. — The  blue  granite  (pulaskite)  haa 
already  been  quarried  to  a  considerable  extent  both  as  a 
building  stone*  and  as  a  material  for  roads,  either  in  the  forn% 
of  Belgian  blocks  for  streets  or  of  crushed  stone  for  macadamized 
highways.  As  a  building  stone  it  has  been  used  very  largely  in 
the  form  of  window-  and  door-sills,  window-caps,  water*tables^ 
stone  steps,  and  foundation  materials,  and  has  also  been  used  as 
the  principal  wall  stone  in  several  large  edifices. 

The  Pulaski  county  court-house  (plate  9)  on  the  corner  or 
Second  and  Spring  Streets,  Little  Rock,  is  built  above  the  base- 
ment of  blue  granite  (pulaskite)  trimmed  with  limestone.  Tha 
basement  is  constructed  of  the  brown  granite  (dike  rock)^ 
and  will  be  mentioned  later.  This  building  is  tasteful  and  the> 
contrast  between  the  different  stones  used  in  its  construction  is 
very  pleasing. 

The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  on  the  corner  of  Seventh 
and  Louisiana  streets,  Little  Rock,  is  built  partly  of  the^ 
blue  and  partly  of  the  brown  granite,  but  the  two  stones  are- 
mingled  in  such  a  way,  as  to  give  a  somewhat  mottled  appearance 
to  the  building.  It  is,  therefore,  not  as  handsome  a  building  aa 
would  have  been  produced  had  either  rock  been  used  alone. 

The  Dallas  County  court-house  in  Dallas,  Texas,  is  built  ia 
part  of  the  blue  granite  of  Arkansas  and  is  already  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  show  that  it  will  be  an  extremely  handsome  buildings 
Several  other  buildings  in  Dallas  are  built  in  part  of  the  Ar- 
kansas stone. 

The  First  Methodist  Church  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  ia 
built  mostly  of  the  blue  granite,  and  this  material  has  been 
extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  a  large  brewery  in  tha 
same  city. 

The  stone  appears  in  many  store  fronts,  retaining  walls^ 
bridge  piers  and  abutments  throughout  the  etate,  and  has  also 

*  Plate  8  shows  a  number  of  blocks  of  blue  granite  dressed  at  the  "  Fourche  MonntaUk 
quarry"  owned  bj  ex-Ooyernor  0.  C.  Bliss  of  Little  Rxsk. 
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been  much  used  for  such  minor  purposes  as  hitching  and   gate 
posts  and  mounting  blocks. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  this  rock  have  been  quarried  for  Bel- 
gian blocks,  and  have  been  shipped  to  many  of  the  neighboring 
cities,  as  Louisville,  Memphis,  etc.,  as  well  as  having  been  used 
in  Little  Bock  itself.  No  better  stone  can  be  conceived  of  for 
this  purpose,  for  it  fulfills  all  the  requirements,  that  are  made  of 
such  material.  It  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  any  blows  it 
may  receive  and  at  the  same  time  is  hard  enough  to  resist  the 
wear  to  which  it  may  be  subjected,  better  than  any  known  granite 
or  syenite.  It  does  not  become  smooth  and  slippery  under  con- 
tinual wear  as  paving  blocks  consisting  of  only  one  mineral  or 
of  very  fine-grained  constituents  are  known  to  do.* 

In  the  form  of  crushed  rock  for  the  foundation  of  macad- 
amized roads  this  rock  has  already  proved  itself  very  valuable. 
It  should,  however,  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  denser,  finer 
grained  stone,  like  trap  or  quartzite,  which  will  withstand  the 
pulverizing  action  of  the  wheels  longer  than  the  granular  '^syen- 
ite.'' The  blue  granite  is  quite  commonly  employed  as  curbing^ 
but  it  is  so  hard  to  work  and  this  class  of  cut  stone  commands 
so  small  a  price  that  it  is  not  very  profitable  to  use  it  for  this^ 
purpose. 

b.     Crystallographic,  Microscopic  and  Chemical  Investigation^ 

The  structure  of  the  blue  granite  (pulaskite)  may  be  de- 
scribed as  being  intermediate  between  hypidiomorphic 
granular  and  granitic  porphyritic,  inclining  in  some  speci- 
mens more  to  the  one  and  in  others  more  toward  the  other.. 
The  form  of  the  feldspar  crystals  gives  a  trachytic  (see.: 
chap.  IV.  II.  C.  1)  appearance  to  the  rock. 

The  following  minerals  are  usually  found  in  every 
specimen  of  the  rock,  but  they  are  present  in  variable* 
quantities.  Especially  among  the  basic  silicates  is  this 
particularly  noticeable  since  in  many  cases  one  of  them  pre- 
dominates to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  the  others. 

«  See  Census  BuUetlD  No.  45  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  March,  1891». 
page  28. 
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The  minerals  are  orthoclase  (kryptoperthite),  hornbleiide 
(arfvedsonite),  aagite  (diopside),  biotitey  eleolite,  sodalite 
(rare),  titanite,  apatite,  etc. 

This  rock  corresponds  in  some  respects  to  the  third 
variety  of  au^te  syenite  mentioned  by  Bosenbasch  (Mik. 
Physiog.  Band  II.,  p.  70)  and  described  by  Brogger* 
(Silnr.  Etagen,  p.  256.)  Brogger  called  the  rock  which  he 
described  in  the  Silnr.  Etagen  angite  syenite,  bat  in  his 
later  publication  he  gave  the  local  name  lanrvikite  to  it 
(Syenitpegmatitgange,  p.  28.)  The  Norwegian  rock  ia 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  form  of  feldspar,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  Arkansas  rock,  and  hence  a  complete  similarity 
cannot  be  established  between  the  two  rocksf*  Ordinarily 
the  Arkansas  rock  is  much  richer  in  hornblende  (arfvedson- 
ite)  than  the  lanrvikite  or  the  aagite  syenites  •  in  general 
and  must  be  considered  as  a  trachitic  form  of  an  eleolitic 
hornblende  syenite.  Snch  a  rock  has  not  as  yet  been  de- 
scribed and  the  writer  suggests  the  name  pulaskite — that 
of  Pulaskit  county  in  which  the  city  of  Little  Bock  and 

*  W.  C.  BrSgger,  now  Professor  of  MiDeralogj  and  Geologf  In  the  high  ichool  in  Stock- 
holm, publUhed  In  1882,  a  work  entitled  "  Die  Bilorlichen  Etagen  2  und  S  Im  Krisilanlagebiet 
and  auf  Eker,  ihre  OUederang,  Possllien,  Schlohtenstdrangeo  und  Oontactmetamorphoeen 
Ton  W.  C.  Br5gger,  Kristianla,  1882.  "    In  thia  he  deecrlbes  etpeciallj  the  sedimentary  rocka 
And  their  fossils,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  a  short  description  of  the  igneous  rock  of  that 

region. 

In  1890  the  same  author  published  a  work  entitled  **  Die  Mineralien  der  Syenit- 

pegmatltgflnge  der  sfldnorwegischen  Augit-  uod  Nephelinsyenite  von  W.  C.  Brogger  mit  sahl- 
zeichen  chemisch-analytischen  BeltrSgen  von  P.  T.  Oleve  U.  A.,  Lelpslg,  1890. "  This  ap- 
peared as  the  sixteenth  toIu  me  of  the  Zeitschrift  ftlr  Krystaliographle  und  Mineralogie  pub- 
lished bj  P.  Qroth  and  consists  of  one  yolume  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  285  pages  are 
doToted  to  a  geologic  description  of  the  region  about  Christiania,  and  coDtiin  many  petro- 
graphic  descriptions  and  analyses  of  the  igneous  rocks.  In  the  second  part  of  the  work  the 
«athorconfinesbimself,  as  the  title  indicates,  to  the  description  of  the  individual  minerals 
which  occur  in  the  pegmatite  dikes  in  that  region.  The  author  of  these  valuable  works  is  now 
preparing  a  monograph  upon  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  same  region,  in  which  he  will  discnaa 
their  petrographlc  characteristics  and  relations  more  fully  than  he  has  done  in  either  of  the 
preceding  publications.  It  is  for  this  petrogrophic  monograph  that  many  of  the  analyses  pub- 
lished in  the  Syenitpegmatitgfinge  were  prepared. 

As  numerous  references  will  be  made  in  this  report  to  these  two  works,  they  will  be 
•designated  in  the  text  simply  as  (Silur.  Etagen,  p.  — ),  for  the  earlier,  and  (Syenltpegmatit- 
^nge,  p.—)  for  the  latter,  and  thus  many  long  titles  and  numerous  foot  notes  will  be  avoided . 

t  Professor  Bosenbusch  has  kindly  informed  the  writer  that  although  the  typical  laur- 

vikite  is  not  identical  with  the  Arkansas  rock,  certain  varieties  of  the  former  resemble  it  very 

closely, 

X  The  county  was  named  after  Count  Ciaimir  Pulaski,  a  Polish  patriot,  who  fought  on 

the  American  side  during  the  war  of  the  Be  volution  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Savannah, 

Ga.,  in  1779. 
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^oarche  Mountaiii  tfre  aitaated — as  a  designation  for  this 
type  of  rock§. 

The  relation  of  pnlaskite  to  the  rocks  which  it  most 
-islosely  resembles  is  represented  by  the  following  diagram: 

ijfraphio  representation  of  the  relation  of  pulaskite  to  the  allied 

rooks. 


Ang;ite. 

OraniUe 
tirtuture. 


Hornblende- 

EleoUto'  {  g 
ifeodalite  I  i 

Traehytie 


OrxtnUie 
strueturt. 


EleoUte )  ? 

Traehytie 
ilrueitire. 


'ULASKl^ 
Oithoclase. 
Biotite. 

Hornblende. 

AoglM  lltUe 

llflolite.Uule 

BodaUta,  UtU* 

▲006M017  miawmU. 

l^aehytie  UrtM, 


Homblende« 
Traehytie 
struetttre. 


EleoUte  /  g 
Auglte  {  I 

Oranitie 
structure. 


KZJXXilTE 

SYEirrrs 


Hornblende. 

Tiraehytie 
struetwe* 


Anglte. 

Laurvikitie 
itrudure. 


The  minerals  and  structures  enclosed  in  the  squares 

'nearest  to  the  various  rocks  mentioned  represent  the  in- 

.^redients    and  properties  which  those  rocks  possess  and 

the  others  lack.      Thus  pulaskite  contains  hornblende  and 

has  a  traehytie  structure,  while  laurvikite  contains  augite  in 

I  Ai  this  is  going  to  pren  word  has  been  receited  from  Professor  W.  8.  Bajrlej  of  Colby 
tJniverBity,  Waterville.  Maine,  that  he  has  found  tbe  rock  from  Bed  Hill,  K.  H.,  described  as 
liomblende  sjenite  by  G.  W.  Hawes  (Mineralogy  and  Lithology  of  New  Hampshire,  1878) 
to  be  an  eleollte  syenite,  and  consequently  a  hornblende  eleoHte  syenite;    The  New  Hampshir  e 
vock  ia,  howerer,  quite  unlike  that  from  Arkansas  in  appearance  and  structure. 
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large  qaantities  and  little  or  no  hornblende  and  has  a  lanr-w 
vikitic  structure. 

Orthoclase  is  by  far  the  most  important  mineral  in  the^ 
rock.  It  appears  usually  in  two  distinct  generations.  The 
crystals,  which  belong  to  the  first  generation,  are  large  (10-30 
mm  in  length)  and  often  show  an  idiomorphic  form,  although 
'this  is  frequently  hidden  by  the  beginning  of  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  minerals  of  the  second  generation,  before  that  of^ 
the  first  was  entirely  completed. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  external  form  can  be  observed,, 
but  in  a  slightly  weathered  specimen  of  the  blue  rock,  con- 
taining very  large  crystals,  individuals  were  found  showing- 
the  following  faces:  OP  (001),  ooPdo  (010)  and  ooP  (110)^ 
Some  of  these  crystals  were  twins  parallel  to  the  base  (100)^ 
while  the  others  were  Carlsbad  twins.  In  one  case,  these  two 
laws  were  observed  combined  in  the  same  crystal.  These^ 
large  orthoclase  phenocrysts  are  for  the  most  part  very  im-> 
pelucid,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  partially  transparent  in 
the  center.  A  kaolinization  has  evidently  taken  place  from 
the  outside,  and  has  worked  inward  leaving  the  centers  of' 
the  larger  crystals  comparatively  fresh. 

The  crystals  have  two  systems  of  cleavage-planes  paraK 
lei  respectively  to  the  base  (001)  and  the  clinopinacoid  (010).. 

Several  of  these  crystals  were  kindly  measured  by 
Professor  J.  F.  Kemp  of  Cornell  University,  with  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

P:  Jf  (1) 89°  67^ 

(2) 90    03 

(3) 90    00 

Mean 90    00 

Another  piece,  on  which  the  faces  were  not  quite  sa- 
perfect,  gave  a  variation  from  90°  of  8}  minutes,  but  it   is 
certain  that  the  first  readings  are  the  more  correct.    It  ia. 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  crystal  is  monclinic  in  its  habit. 

Under  the  microscope  some  of  the  feldspar  crystals  are 
seen  to  contain  small  cavities,  elongated  in  such  a  way  as  to. 
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give  the  appearance  of  minute,  black  needles.  These  are 
generally  arranged  parallel  to  each  other  and  are  found 
either  at  right  angles  to,  or  parallel  to  the  cleavage-planes. 
A  few  larger  cavities  have  been  observed,  which  appear- 
to  contain  fluids,  in  which  stationary  gas  bubbles  often 
appear.  In  many  crystals  an  indistinct  microperthitic  struct- 
ure has  been  observed. 

When  viewed  in  convergent  polarized  light  the  optic- 
axis  angle  of  the  feldspar  is  seen  to  be  small,  not  over  30^^ 
but  it  has  not,  however,  been  accurately  measured  in  any  of 
the  specimens.  In  all  cases  in  which  it  has  been  observed  it 
has  been  found  to  lie  in  the  symmetry-plane  (010). 

The  feldspar  contains  as  inclusions  besides  the  basic  silicates^ 
apatite,  magnetite  and  not  infrequently  irregularly  bounded 
grains  of  eleolite  or  nepheline.  If  several  of  these  are  in- 
cluded in  the  same  individual,  they  are  generally  all  extinguished 
at  the  same  time  when  examined  between  crossed  nicols.  They 
appear  to'  be  arranged  without  any  regularity  so  far  as  the^ 
crystallographic  form  of  the  including  mineral  is  concerned. 

The  chemical  analysis  corresponds  with  the  preceding 
observations,  and  shows  that  the  mineral  is  an  isomorphic- 
mixture  of  a  potassium  and  sodium  polysilicate. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  by  the  Survey,  W.  A* 
Noyes,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute^ 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  analyst : — 

Analysis  of  Kryptoperthite  from  Fourche  ML 

SiO, 66.96 

AljOj 17.87 

FcjOj 0.90 

CaO 0.52 

MgO : 0.24 

KjO 7.82 

Ka^O 6.20 

HsO  (loss  on  igDitioD) 0.30 

Total - 99.80 

The  silica  appears  to  be  a  little  too  high  and  the  alumina  a 
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little  too  low,  when  compared  with  other  analyses  of  orthoclase 

rich  in  sodium. 

When  all  the  facts  mentioned  above  are  taken   into  con* 

siderationi  it  is  evident  that  the  feldspar  is  a  sodium  orthoclase 

and  is  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Brogger's  kryptoperth" 

He  (Syenitpegmatitgaoge,     p.    524),   although  -  the  amount  of 

6oda  is  somewhat  less  than  is  usually  found  in  this.      For  the 

'flake  of  comparison  the  following  analyses  from  Brogger's  work 

are  quoted : — 

Analyses  of  Feldspars. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

OONSTITUEMTS. 

Fourohe  Mt 

Fradriks- 
Taro. 

LaUTTik. 

66.95 
17.87 

66.66 
18.77 

66.90 

AI.O, ^ 

19.46 

FeaOa ^ 

0.90 
0.62 

0.44 

Vvl\^»««»»««««a«  ••■•••••••••••••••••••  ••••••••«■•• 

0.87 

0.28 

MffO 

0.24 
7.82 

^^^^^••■••»  •••■••••««•••••••••••••••  ■••••••  ••••*• 

7.68 

6.65 

XV  w^V/ ••••■■  •••«■•  ••••••«•■••••••  •««•••••••■••• 

6.20 

6.64 

6.14 

IxMs  on  Ignition  .••••••••.•••• ..••... 

0.80 

0.12 

Total ••....•..... 

99^ 

99.44 

98.90 

I.    Feldspar  from  Fourche  Mt.,  Arkansas— Anal,  by  W.  A.  Noyes. 

n.  Kryptoperthite  from  Fredriksvarn,  Norway— Anal,  by  G* 
"Flink. 

in.  Kryptoperthite  from  Laurvik,  Korway  (in  green  eleolite) — 
Anal,  by  G.  G.  Gmelin. 

The  agreement  of  these  various  specimens  is  sufficiently 
close  to  establish  their  identity. 

Ploffiodase  seems  to  be  entirely  wanting,  as  no  crystal  of  it 
has  been  observed  in  any  of  the  fifty  or  more  sections  of  this 
rock  which  were  examined. 

Quartz  does  not  appear  in  this  rock. 

The  dark  colored  minerals  which  occur  iu  this  rock  are 
tisually  collected  together  in  small  groups,  and  it  is  only  very 
«eldom^  that  single  crystals  are  found  scattered  amoug  the  ortho- 
clase individuals.  These  basic  silicates  are  naturally  all  idiomor- 
|>hic   with  regard   to  the  younger  light  colored  silicates,  but 
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amoDg  themselves  they  show  peculiar  intergrowtbs.  Of  the 
three,  biotite  is  evidently  the  oldest,  as  each  of  the  others  in 
tarn  surround  it*  Hornblende  comes  next  in  order,  and  the 
pyroxene  is  the  youngest, 

Biotite  (black  mica)  is  of  a  black  color,  and  occasionally 
shows  an  apparently  hexagonal  form,  but  it  is  more  often  found, 
in  irregularly  bounded  plates.  It  is  especially  distinguished  b^ 
its  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  base  (001).  In  some  of  the 
darker  varieties  of  the  blue  granite  (pulaskite),  it  shows  a 
peculiar  bronzy  lustre,  which  makes  it  very  conspicuous ^„ 
especially  in  a  polished  surface.  In  such  cases  it  is  quite  brittle 
and  filled  with  innumerable  inclusions  of  other  minerals,  prin- 
cipally apatite  and  feldspar,  in  irregular  grains. 

In  thin  sections,  the  biotite  usually  appears  as  irregularly 
bounded  pieces  of  a  reddish  brown  to  a  dark  brown  color,  show- 
ing very  strong  pleochroism  with  the  usual  absorption.  The 
plane  of  extinction  appears  to  be  very  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  cleavage-planes.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  scattered 
irregularly  through  the  section,  but  are  more  often  clustered 
together  with  the  other  basic  silicates  into  small  nests  or  groupa. 
indicating  a  secondary  character  for  some  of  them. 

Plates  parallel  to  the  base  (001)  (cleavage-plates)  show  in 
convergent  light  that  the  mineral  is  almost  uniaxial.  The  axial 
angle  seldom  if  ever  exceeds  four  degrees,  and  is  usually  found 
to  be  less.  In  all  cases  where  the  position  of  the  axes 
could  be  determined  they  were  found  to  lie  parallel  to  the 
symmetry-plane,  showing  that  the  mica  is  a  meroxene  and  not 
an  anomite.  The  character  of  the  double  refraction  is  negative^ 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  axes  and  bisectrix  is  as  usual  in  such 
micas. 

The  only  inclusions  which  have  been  observed  are  magne- 
tite and  apatite.  The  latter  is  very  common  and  often  consti- 
tutes a  good  part  of  the  plate. 

Pyroxene  occurs  in  comparatively  small,  thick,   greenish 
black  crystals,  which  are  difiBoult  of  detection  macrescopically. 
Under  the  microscope  they  appear  as  very  light  green,  or  nearly 
colorless  crystals,  often  idiomorphio  and  showing  the  forms 
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ooPdb  (100),  ooPdo  (010)  and  ooP  (110),  but  also  frequently 
allotriomorphically  boanded  and  grouped  together  with  other 
individuals  into  small  aggregations. 

Under  the  microscope  the  cleavage,  in  sections  at  right 
-angles  to  the  vertical  axis,  appears  as  sharp  lines  cutting  each 
other  at  approximately  87^,  and  lying  parallel  to  the  prism  faces 
•{110),  There  appears  also  in  such  sections  an  indistinct 
separation,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  cleavage,  approximately 
parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid  (100).  In  sections  parallel  to  the 
vertical  axis  the  prismatic  cleavage  appears  in  the  form  of 
parallel  cracks,  usually  highly  inclined  to  the  surface  of  the 
sections.  Here  also  appears  a  system  of  irregular  cracks  which 
in  this  case  lie  approximately  parallel  to  the  base  (001). 

Twins  are  not  common,  but  some  crystals  have-  been 
observed  which  were  made  up  of  two  individuals  twinned 
parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid  (100).  In  a  few  cases  sections  at 
right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  crystal,  show  a  plate 
•parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid  (100),  interposed  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  inclosing  crystal. 

Observed  in  parallel  polarized  light,  the  basal  sections  show 
total  extinction,  when  the  cross-hairs  bisect  the  angles  made  by 
the  cleavage-cracks,  and  hence  lie  respectively  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  symmetry-plane. 

In  the  light  colored  crystals  pleochroism  is  not  detectable^ 
-except  near  the  edge,  but  in  those  which  have  a  decided  green 
tinge,  the  pleochroism  varies  between  two  shades  of  light  green. 
The  formula  for  the  absorption  is  probably  C>a>b. 

The  position  of  the  acute  bisectrix,  in  sections  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  symmetry,  varies  somewhat  in  different  specimens. 
The  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  vertical  axis  reaches  a 
maximum  at  about  62^,  but  it  has  been  observed  in  some  sections, 
^Iso  apparently  parallel  to  the  symmetry-plane; .  to  be  as  small 
•as  40  degrees. 

In  some  cases  a  zonal  structure  has  been  observed  where  the 
center  of  the  crystal  shows  a  greater  angle  of  extinction  than 
the  outside.  Thus  in  one  comparatively  large  crystal  (2  mm 
long)  the  central  kernel  was  extinguished  at  an  angle  of  61^, 
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"wkile  the  outside  became  dark  when  an  angle  of  46^  had  been 
reached.  In  this  case  the  central  portion  was  slightly  darker  in 
x)olor  than  the  outside.  The  reverse  of  this  is,  however,  usually 
the  case  in  this  rock,  and  it  has  generally  been  observed  that 
^hile  the  main  portion  of  the  crystal  is  colorless  or  nearly  so,  a 
elightly  greenish  edge  surrounds  it,  and  that  in  some  cases  this 
^dge  becomes  quite  deep  in  color.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
in  the  angles  of  extinction  measured  for  the  greenish  borders 
-^and  the  lighter  interiors,  the  former  becoming  dark  at  an  angle 
oi  not  more  than  8^  to  10°,  while  the  latter  show  the  normal 
extinction  angles  of  40P  to  60°.  It  is  probable  that  an  SBgiritic 
border  was  formed  about  the  crystals,  by  the  action  of  the 
strongly  alkaline  magma  in  which  they  were  produced. 

It  seems  probable  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  that 
the  principal  form  of  pyroxene  found  in  this  rock,  is  diopdde, 
which  has  been  altered  about  the  edge  to  an  segiritic  mineral. 

Among  the  inclusions  which  have  been  noted  are  apatite, 
magnetite,  titanite,  biotite,  and  irregularly  distributed  gas-pores, 
"Some  of  which  reach  a  diameter  of  several  tenths  of  a  millimeter. 

Amphibole  occurs  in  thick,  short  prisms,  seldom  exceeding 
1  mm  in  any  direction.  It  is  of  a  jet-black  color  and  presents  a 
black,  glistening  surface  under  the  magnifiying-glass. 

In  thin  sections  under  the  microscope  it  usually  appears  in 
Tich,  chestnut-brown,  greenish  brown,  or  dark  green  crystals, 
which  are  bounded  by  the  faces  ooP  (110),  ooPob  (100)  and 
ooPdo  (010).  OP  (001)  and  some  orthodome  (mOI)  have  also  been 
observed.  The  cleavage-cracks  parallel  to  the  two  prisms  are 
very  sharply  defined,  and  show  the  usual  prism  angle  for 
mmphibole.  In  addition  to  these  two  systems  of  cleavage* 
cracks,  there  appears  another,  much  less  distinct  and  indicated 
by  but  a  few  cracks,  Ijring  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid  (010). 
The  pleochroism  is  very  marked  and  is  as  follows : — 

parallel  to  6  reddish  brown  ; 

parallel  to  a  light  yellowish  brown ; 

parallel  to  c  dark  reddish  brown ; 
^nd  the  absorption   is  expressed   by    the    formula    c>b>a. 
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In  other  caAes  where  the  crystals  become  more  decidedly- 
green  the  pleochroism  becomes ; — 

parallel  to  b  deep  bluish  green  ; 

parallel  to  a  brownish  yellow ; 

parallel  to  c  yellowish  green ; 
and  the  absorption  is  b>c>a. 

In  polarized  light,  sections  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical 
axis  are  totally  extinguished  when  the  cross-hairs  bisect  the 
angles  made  by  the  prismatic  cleavage-planes.  In  sectiona 
parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid  (010)  the  angle  of  extinction  is 
quite  large,  20°  having  in  some  places  been  observed.  A  dark 
green  edge,  or  border,  surrounds  many  of  the  brown  crystals^ 
but  no  difference  in  the  angle  of  extinction  between  the  center 
of  the  crystal  and  this  green  band  has  been  detected.  Borne 
of  the  brown  crystals  are  completely  free  from  such  a  border^ 
but  it  almost  always  appears  about  the  greenish  ones. 

It  is  probable  from  the  general  appearance  of  these- 
crystals,  that  they  belong  to  that  group  of  amphibolea 
known  as  arfvedaonite,*  but  no  chemical  tests  have  been 
attempted  in  proof  of  this  supposition.  Twin  crystals  have 
not  been  observed. 

Among  the  inclusions  may  be  mentioned  those  which 
were  enumerated  as  occurring  in  pyroxene  with  the  addition 
of  that  mineral  itself.  Gas  inclusions  are  not  uncommon^ 
but  they  play  no  important  part  in  the  physiography  of  the 
crystal. 

Professor  Rosenbusch  has  informed  the  writer  that  the 
rare  and  interesting  mineral  ainiffmatite  (Breithaupt)  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  slender  needle,  in  a  section  of  a  specimen  of 
this  rock  sent  to  him  for  inspection. 

The  peculiar  relations  which  the  three  basic  silicates 
described  above  bear  to  each  other  deserve  a  special  men- 
tion. It  has  already  been  stated  that  these  appear,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  replace  each  other,  so  that  where  one 
strongly  predominates  the  other  two  are  found  in  smaller 

*  Prof.  H.  Bofenbusoh  has  klndlj  loformed  the  writer  that  he  oonsiden  thtm  to  bft 
doaely  allied  to  the  barkeTikite  of  BrCgger. 
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quantities.  This  is  carried^  in  some  cases,  to  the  almost 
complete  elimination  of  one  or  other  or  both  of  the  less 
important  minerals;  at  the  same  time  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  more  important  one  takes  place. 

Thus  biotite  is  found  in  distinct  individuals  (usually 
rounded)  included  in  both  of  the  other  basic  silicates.  Where 
it  occurs  in  the  pyroxene,  it  is  occasionally  found  with  its 
basal  cleavage  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  of  that  mineral, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  rule  and  appears  to  be  due  more  to 
accident  than  to  any  inherent  tendency  of  the  crystals  to 
arrange  themselves  in  that  order.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
amphibole  and  biotite.  In  the  case  of  the  intergrowth  of  the 
pyroxene  with  the  amphibole  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
distinct  tendency  for  them  to  arrange  themselves  with  par- 
allel vertical  axes  and  with  their  cleavage-planes  so  situated 
that  the  bisectrices  of  the  included  angles  fall  together. 
Thus  pyroxene  crystals  may  be  found  which  are  partially  or 
entirely  surrounded  by  amphibole  and  which,  if  they  are 
studied  in  sections  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis,  are 
found  to  become  dark  in  parallel  polarized  light  at  the  same 
instant  with  the  amphibole  crystals.  In  such  intergrowths, 
sections  approximately  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid  (010) 
show  a  marked  difference  in  the  angles  of  extinction  between 
the  two  individuals  for  when  the  one  is  dark  the  other  is 
light.  There  are  many  cases  where  this  parallel  intergrowth 
has  not  taken  place  and  crystals  of  pyroxene  and  amphibole 
are  found  in  irregular  combinations.  In  every  case  the 
pyroxene  is  evidently  the  older. 

EleoRte  or  nephdine  holds  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  essential  and  the  accessory  minerals.  In 
some  specimens  it  becomes  quite  insignificant  ^hile  in 
others  it  appears  to  play  quite  an  important  part.  It  might 
well  be  termed  a  characteristic  accessory  mineral,  which, 
when  present,  gives  a  certain  character  to  the  rock,  but  which 
when  absent,  does  not  necessitate  a  change  of  name,  nor  does  it 
indicate  an  alteration  in  the  genetic  conditions  under  whiclx 
the  rock  was  formed. 

S  Geological;  Vol.  IL,  1890, 
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Eleolite  never  occurs  in  this  rock  as  idiomorphic 
crystals/  but  always  in  wedge  shaped  or  polyhedral  masses 
which  take  their  exterior  form  from  the  minerals  by  which 
they  are  surroanded.  These  masses  are  too  small  to  be 
readily  detected  by  the  naked  eye  and  only  in  very  few 
cases  do  they  reach  a  diameter  of  a  millimeter.  They  are 
generally  colorless  or  slightly  tinged  with  yellow. 

Under  the  microscope  eleolite  appears  as  a  transparent^ 
colorless  substance  which  occupies  the  spaces  between  the 
feldspars  or  other  minerals  which  make  up  the  rock  and  is 
usually  bounded  by  a  triangular  or  polygonal  outline.  It 
has  also  been  frequently  observed  as  rounded  sections  in- 
cluded in  the  large  feldspar  crystals.  These  irregular 
sections  seldom  show  a  true  cleavage  though  an  uneven 
fracture  through  them  is  not  uncommonly  observed. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  this  mineral  altered 
to  analcite;  in  some  cases  so  complete  has  been  this 
change  that  in  many  sections  no  remnant  of  the  original 
substance  can  be  found.  In  such  cases  it  must  be  assumed 
that  eleolite  was  the  mineral  from  which  the  analcite  was 
•derived,  for  as  will  be  described  later,  analcite  has  been  found 
in  associated  rocks  surrounding  an  undecomposed  ma^s  of 
eleolite.  Hence  it  appears  more  than  probable  that  it  is, 
in  this  case  also,  an  alteration  product  of  that  same  mineral. 

When  the  eleolite  or  nepheline  is  fresh  and  unaltered 
it  gives  a  sharp  extinction  and  shows  the  negative  character 
of  its  double  refraction  in  cases  where  a  selenite  plate  can 
be  used.  In  convergent  polarized  light  a  black  cross 
appears  but  no  rings  are  visible.  Microchemic  tests  show 
the  presence  of  gelatinous  silica  and  of  sodium. 

Brogger  (Silur.  Etagen.  p.  268)  describes  nepheline  of  a 
very  similar  form,  but  in  the  Norwegian  rocks  the  alteration 
to  analcite  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  a  much  less  marked 
degree. 

Eleolite  is  nearly  free  from  inclusions  but  contains  a 
few  needles  of  apatite  and  here  and  there  beautiful,  slender 
«girite  crystals  (see  under  secondary  segirite). 
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SodaUte  appears  in  only  a  few  of  the  sections  and  is 
generally  nearly  filled  with  dust-like  inclasions.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  completely  altered  into  undeterminable  de- 
•composition  products,  which  have  a  decided  action  on  po- 
larized light.  Thesodalite  crystals  are  about  half  a  millimeter 
in  diameter  and  are  generally  bounded  by  the  other  con- 
stituents of  the  rock,  but  in  a  few  cases  they  show  idiomor- 
phic  outlines.  Inclusions  of  magnetite,  apatite  and  the  basic 
silicates  have  been  observed. 

Titanite  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  most  common 
■of  the  truly  accessory  minerals.  It  forms  light  to  dark  yel- 
low idiomorphic  crystals  some  of  which  are  as  much  as 
1.5  mm  in  diameter  and  may  easily  be  detected  macroscopic- 
*lly  by  their  resinous  lustre  and  yellow  collor. 

Under  the  microscope  these  are  especially  noticeable  on 
account  of  their  sharp  outlines  and  the  rough  appearance  of 
their  surfaces.  They  are  practically  free  from  inclusions 
and  are  evidently  the  first  crystals  that  were  formed.  Their 
general  characteristics  are  precisely  like  those  of  other  rock- 
forming  titanite  crystals  so  they  need  not  be  described  in 
detail.*    Twins  are  very  rare  in  this  rock. 

Apatite  comes  next  to  the  titanite  in  the  order  of  its 
formation  and  in  some  specimens  it  becomes  quite  im- 
portant on  account  of  the  quantity  present.  Its  crystals  attain, 
in  some  cases,  a  length  of  two  millimeters  and  form 
blender  idiomorphic  prisms,  generally  truncated  at  both 
«nds  by  pyramidal  faces.  The  characteristic  separation 
cracks  approximately  parallel  to  the  base  are  well  marked, 
but  the  commonly  observed  dusty  appearance  in  the  center 
of  the  crystal  is  wanting.  The  properties  of  the  mineral  are 
identical  with  those  usually  described. 

Magnetite  occurs  sparingly  in  small  idiomorphic  grains 
which  are  opaque  and  show  a  rough  surface  under  the  mi- 
•croBCope.  They  seldom  exceed  a  tenth  of  a  millimeter  in 
diameter  and  are  found  scattered  through  almost  all  the 
other  constituents  of  the  rock. 

Fluorite  has  been  observed  in  minute  purple  crystals 
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which  remain  dark  between  crossed  nicols  daring  a. 
complete  revolution  of  the  stage.  Cleavage-planes  parallel 
to  O  (111)  are  visible.  The  purple  coloring  matter  appeara 
to  be  unevenly  distributed  through  the  crystal  but  no  optic 
irregularities  have  been  detected. 

Secondary  cegirite  appears  in  the  form  of  very  minute^ 
slender  prisms  showing  the  pinacoid  and  prism  faces.   U  nder 
the  microscope  it  appears  of  a  bright  green  color  and  shows 
an  extinction  angle  in  sections  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid 
(010)  of  not  more  than  two  degrees.    The  pleochroism  is 
strong.    These   minute  needles  show  a  remarkably  dark 
band  about  all  the  edges  which  is  due  to  the  total  refraction 
of  the  light.    The  extinction   angle  is  so  small  that  it  ia 
often  almost  impossible  to  measure  it  and  the  crystals  ap- 
pear like  epidote  needles.    It  is  seen,  however,  from  the  sec- 
tions at  right  angles  to  the  longest  diameter  that  the  crystals 
belong    to  the  pyroxene    and  not  to  the  epidote  group. 
These  crystals  are  usually  radially  arranged  about  a  corner 
of  an  amphibole  crystal  or  about  a  magnetite  grain.    They^ 
are  also  found  scattered  singly  through  some  of  the  light 
colored  components  of  the  rock  and  are  especially  frequent 
in  the  eleolite  (nepheline).    It  is  evident  from  their  mode  of 
occurrence  that  they  are  of  secondary  origin. 

AnalcUe,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  eleolite  or  nepheline,  plays  an  important  part  in  tha 
microphysiography  of  many  specimens  of  the  rock  under 
consideration. 

It  usually  occurs  in  the  same  form  that  the  eleolite  had 
before  it  but  occasionally  extends  beyond  that  border  inta 
the  feldspar  crystals  which  bounded  the  original  eleolite.  It 
appears  as  if  it  had  taken  some  of  its  material  from  the  feld- 
spar and  had  grown  at  its  expense.  In  the  majority  of  casea 
it  appears  under  the  microscope  to  be  of  a  slightly  pinkisb 
or  brownish  color;  it  is  not  wholly  transparent  but  pre- 
sents a  slightly  dusty  appearance.  Between  crossed  nicola 
it  appears  perfectly  dark,  so  far  as  transmitted  light  is  con- 
Mraed,  but  has  a  slightly  pinkish  or  yellowish  appearance 
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\v^hich  is  dae  to  reflected  light.  Its  index  of  refraction  id  low 
«nd  its  surface  shows  no  relief.  Bach  crystals  can  with 
difficalty  be  distinguished  from  sodalite.  In  some  cases 
the  analcite  shows  a  weak  doable  refraction  between  crossed 
nicols,  and  in  such  cases  these  anomalies  can  be  brought 
out  very  much  more  distinctly  by  the  use  of  a  selenite  plate . 
The  crystals  which  show  these  optic  anomalies  to  the  best 
advantage  are  at  the  same  time  the  clearest  and  lightest  in 
<2olon  Cleavage-cracks  at  right  angles  to  each  other  have 
been  observed  but,  owing  to  lack  of  external  form,  these 
•could  not  be  identified  as  being  parallel  to  any  particular 
faces  of  the  crystals. 

Quartz  and  zircon  are  entirely  wanting.  In  order  to  be 
«are  that  the  latter  was  not  overlooked  a  quantity  of  the 
«omewhat  decomposed  rock  was  washed  in  a  '^  batea "  or 
Brazilian  mining  pan.*  The  residue,  after  having  been 
freed  from  magnetite,  was  examined  under  the  microscope 
but  without  disclosing  any  rare  minerals. 

It  is  evident  from  the  fractured  appearance  of  certain 
of  the  minerals  in  some  specimens  of  this  rock,  that  they 
were  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  crushing  before  the  rock 
solidified.  Thus  in  a  dark  colored  specimen  of  rock  from 
the  top  of  the  Fourche  Mountain  ridge,  long  biotites  are 
found  which  have  been  broken  through  at  right  angles  to 
their  cleavage-planes  and  the  fragments  thus  formed  have 
been  separated  from  each  other  and  in  some  cases  pressed 
out  of  line.  The  spaces  between  the  sections  have  been 
ifiUed  with  feldspathic  material. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
pulaskite  is  an  eleolitic  (nephelinitic)  syenite,  in  which 
amphibole  usually  predominates  among  the  basic  silicates, 
«nd  pyroxene  and  biotite  are  present  in  small  quantities. 
Althoagh  generally  somewhat  finer  grained  than  Brogger^s 
iaurmkUe^  and  while  differing  from  it  in  the  shape  of  its  feld- 

*  For  the  aae  of  this  iustrumeDt,  aa  applied  to  the  detection  of  rock-making  minerals 
^ATing  >  high  speoifiG  grarity,  see  O.  A«  Derbj'a  paper  read  at  th6  Indianapolis  Meeting  of  the 
Ant.  Aaaoo.  for  the  Adrancement  of  Science.    (Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Vol.  XXXIX,  1891.) 
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spars,  it  certainly  bears  a  very  close  relation  to  that  nniqne- 
form  of  syenite.  That  this  likeness  between  the  two  rocka 
is  not  only  mineralogic  and  stractaral,  bat  also  chemical^ 
is  shown  by  the  following  analyses : — 

Analyses  of  pulaakite  and  laurvikite. 


I. 

II. 

111. 

C0NSTITUBNT8. 

FUIJkBKITX. 

LAUBVIKIfB. 

• 

Fourche 
Mountain. 

Same  slightly 
weathered. 

Norway. 

SIOa.» «. 

60.08 
20.76 
4.01 
0.75 
2.62 
0.80 
trace 
5.48 
5.96 
0.59 
0.07 

60.68 
18.77 

8.40 

0.45 

2.71 

0.93 
trace 

5.72 
n^t  determined 

0.97 
not  determined 

58.88 

20J>0 

xe^^t  •••••••••  —••—•» 

jre\^.»«»*.*«a..«......... 

v«av/..«««.*«».....a.....« 

M«0   

8.68 
2.58(*) 
8.03 
0.79 

Jngvf  „.,., 

MnO 

KaO 

4.50  (t) 
5.78  (t) 
1.01 
0.54 

,  w  a2  v  •  ,(•••••••■•••••••• 

HaO  (igniUon) 

PaO.  

Tntal 

101.07 

100.99 

CI  and  SOg  are  wanting. 

I.  Light  colored  pulaskite  from  Fourche  Mountain.  Analysis  by 
B.  N.  Braokett  and  J.  P.  Smith. 

n.  Bame,  slightly  weathered.  Partial  analysis  by  R  N.  Bracket! 
and  J.  P.  Smith. 

in.  Laurvikite,  light  gray,  from  Byskoven,  Laurvik,  Norway «. 
Mean  of  analyses  by  Stahl  and  Mannsfeld.t 

*  FeO  in  analysla  III  inclades  some  MoO. 

t  Analysis  III  is  a  mean  of  analyses  by  Stahl,  Mannsfeld,  and  a  potassium  detet<^ 
mined  by  Cahn.    The  separate  analyses  of  the  alkalies  were  as  follows  :— 

KaO.  NaaO. 


Stahl 4.80 

Mannsfeld. 4.60 

Cahn.... 4.05 


6.46 

5.73  (number  luetf). 


Mean 4M{numUrv*ed)    6.09 

XiL  Merlan,  Stadien  an  gesteinsbildenen  Pyroxeneo,  N.  Jahrb.  f.  Mineral.,  Beilageban^ 
in.,  1884,  p.  266. 
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The  occurrence  of  the  pulaskite  in  a  wide  dike-like  mass 
when  taken  in  connection  with  its  trachytic^  semi-porphyritic 
structure  places  it  among  the  intrusive  dikes  and  not  with 
the  truly  abyssal  rocks.  In  this  respect  this  rock  differs  not 
only  from  the  laurvikite  but  from  the  augite  and  eleolite  syenites 
as  well. 

Segregation  veins, — These  occur  in  the  pulaskite  and  have 
already  been  mentioned  on  page  20.  They  consist  principally  of 
large  tabular  feldspar  crystals  which  often  attain  a  length  of  more 
than  25  mm.  These  are  thin,  tabular,  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid 
(010),  and  are  frequently  twinned  according  to  the  Carlsbad  law. 
The  faces  which  have  been  observed  are  as  follows :  ooPdo 
(010) ;  ooP  3  (180) ;  cx)P  (110) ;  OP  (001)  ;  +P6b  (lOI)  and  +P 
(111).  The  crystals  are  white  and  opaque  and  are  often  much 
etched  on  the  surface. 

^girite  appears  in  black  prisms  often  10  to  12  mm  in 
length.  The  feldspars  are  generally  so  arranged  as  to  leave 
large  interstitial  spaces,  which  are  occasionally  filled  with  de- 
composed masses  of  limonite  and  are  not  uncommonly  stained 
black  by  manganese. 

In  one  specimen  given  the  writer  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Jenny  of  the 
IT.  8.  Geological  Survey,  the  crystals  of  feldspar  were  coated  with 
an  incrustation  of  hyalite.  This  mineral  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  coating  of  amorphous  substance  which  in  many  places  forms 
minute  globules  seldom  exceeding  0.5  mm  in  diameter.  Under 
the  microscope  these  globules  appear  isotropic  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  show  a  tendency  toward  optic  activity.  The  hyalite  gives- 
an  opalescent  appearance  to  the  surface  of  the  feldspar  and  when 
colored  with  limonite  or  manganese  oxides,  as  it  often  is,  it 
imparts  a  dark  vitreous  lustre  to  the  surface  upon  which  it. 
occurs. 

That  these  veins  are  segregations  and  not  pegmatitic 
intrusions,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  often  very  limited 
in  extent  and  are  entirely  surrounded  by  the  blue  granite 
(pulaskite). 

B.       dTSLj  Granite  (Eleolite  Syenite). 
That  rock  which  forms  the  large  flat  maases,  described  as 
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occurring  at  the  base  and  for  a  short  distance  up  the  sides  of  the 
hills  is  knewn  by  the  name  "gray  granite/'  It  has  as  yet  been 
quarried  to  but  a  small  extent,  and  has  been  ased  principally  in 
trimmings  for  buildings.  Owing  to  its  lighter  color  and  inferior 
strength,  it  has  not  become  as  popular  a  building  stone  as  the 
blue  granite  (pulaskite).  The  Braddock  quarry  (see  plate  10)  has 
lately  been  opened  near  the  turnpike  on  the  northwest  side  of 
Allis  Mountain,  and  some  fresher,  better  stone,  than  that  found 
i'lsewhere  has  been  taken  out.  The  opening  is  as  yet  only  six  or 
<>even  feet  (1.8  to  2.1  m)  deep,  and,  if  on  going  deeper  the  stone 
is  found  to  continue  to  improve,  it  will  certainly  form  a  very 
beautiful  and  durable  building  stone.  It  often  shows  a  decidedly 
gneissic  structure  and  in  many  cases  may  be  quarried  in  large  flat 
slabs  several  square  yards  (meters)  in  area  in  much  the  same  way 
that  a  free  splitting  gneiss  or  mica-schist  is  worked.  This 
structure  facilitates  the  working  of  the  rock  in  a  great  degree  and 
makes  the  stone  a  comparatively  cheap  building  and  paving 
material. 

a.     Physical  Properties. 

Structure. — The  gray  rock  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
blue  rock,  not  only  by  its  color,  but  by  its  very  different  texture. 
While  the  blue  rock  is  semi-porphyritic  in  its  structure,  this 
rock  is  completely  granular  and  has  a  trachytic  structure. 

This  structure  may  be  seeu  by  an  inspection  of  plate  1 
(frontispiece),  where  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  polished  surface 
of  this  rock*  is  shown. 

In  most  cases  the  rock  consists  of  large  individual  crystals, 
butitalso  frequently  occurs  as  a  fine-grained  rock,  still  preserving, 
however,  the  same  characteristic  granular  structure.  The  feld- 
spar  and  mica  are  both  conspicuous  in  this  rock  and  the  eleolite 
also  forms  a  prominent  feature.  The  feldspar  is  dull  and  cleaves 
easily  in  two  directions,  so  that  the  appearance  of  a  broken  piece 
of  the  rock  is  very  rough. 

As  has  been  stated)  this  rock  usually  forms  hu^h  flat 
surfaces  (see  plate  7,  p.  29),  which  seldom  show  cracks  in  any 
direction  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  blocks  of  almost 

^ _  '  —  II  -    — 

^  The  specimen  shown  Is  the  fresh  rock  from  Braddock's  quarry. 
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uny  size  from  some  of  them.  On  weathering  it  simply  crambles 
away  on  the  surface  bat  does  not  break  up  into  blocks  as  does 
the  blue  rock. 

Color. — The  color  of  this  rock  is  a  light  gray^  possessing  in 
«ome  specimens  a  reddish  and  in  others  a  yellowish  hue.  This 
light  color  is  very  characteristic,  and  wherever  it  appears  it  is 
an  indication  that  this  eleolite  (nepheline)  syenite  is  present. 
Where  the  rock  becomes  finer  grained,  the  color  becomes  darker 
•and  gradually  shades  into  a  brown ;  a  transition  which  is  due  to 
the  numerous  small  flakes  of  mica  which  often  cover  up  much 
-of  the  feldspar.  When  the  fresher  material  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Braddock  quarry  was  examined  it  was  found  to  show 
a  slightly  bluish  color^  especially  in  the  center  of  the  feld- 
spar crystals.  These  crystals  show  that  the  usual,  extremely 
white  color  of  the  feldspars  is  due  to  weathering. 

Strength. — A  cube  of  this  rock  was  tested  in  the  same  way 
as  the  blue  rock  and  gave  the  following  result : — 

Pressure  *  per  square  inch  under  which  cube 

crumbled 14,000  lbs 

Corresponding  pressure  in  two  inch  cube  cal- 
culated by  Qubic  parabola  formula 16,000    */ 

It  appears  from  this  that,  although  the  strength  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  blue  rock,  it  is  still  fully  as  strong  as 
many  true  granites  and  is  quite  strong  enough  for  all  building 
purposes,  f  The  rock  is  much  softer  than  the  blue  rock  and 
it  is  worked  much  more  easily. 

Absorption, — This  was  determined  in  the  same  way  that  it 
was  for  the  various  kinds  of  blue  granite  (pulaskite);  it  gave 
the  following  result  after  twenty-four  hours  immersion  : — 

Ratio  of  absorption=l :  146. 
This  specimen  which  weighed  11.5  gr  was  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
air   for  twenty-four  hours  and  was  found  to  have  given   up 
fifteen-sixteenths  of  its  absorbed  water  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

*  This  test,  like  those  on  the  blae  rock,  was  made  upon  a  cube  less  than  two  ioches  on 
•an  edge.    The  flgares  obtained  from  the  tests  before  reduction  are  as  follows  :— 

Area  oyer  which  pressure  was  distributed 2  sq.  in. 

Actual  pressure  under  which  cube  tested  crumbledi..  28,000  lbs. 
t  At  the  time  that  these  lests  were  made  the  fresher  rock  mentioned  above  had  no 
i>een  quarried. 
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Specific  gravity. — In  combination  with  the   absorption  testj^ 
a  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  this  rock  was  made 
and  gave  the  following  result : — 

Specific  gravity =2.557 

Weight  per  cuhicfoot, — The  weight  per  cubic  foot  was  found 
from  the  above  to  be  159.8  pounds. 

Effect  of  heat. — When  heated  in  the  same  way  as  the  blue 
granite  (pulaskite)  it  showed  slightly  more  deterioration  thaa 
the  latter  at  the  same  temperatures. 

b.     Crystallographies  Microscopic  and  Chemical  Investigation^ 

Structure. — Under  the  microscope  the  trachytic  character  of 
the  eleolite  syenite  (gray  granite)  appears  very  distinctly  andv 
the  structure  is  completely   hypidiomorphic  granular.      This 
rock  often  shows  a   miarolitic  structure  in   which    the  small 
cavities  are  bounded  by  feldspar  and  mica  and  contain  zeolites*,. 
Feldspar  as  in   the  preceeding  rock  is   by   far  the   most, 
important  constituent.      It  appears  in  crystals  which  are  tabular 
parallel  to  the  branchypinacoid  (010)  and  often  reach  a  large  size. 
Individuals  not  less  than   76  mm  occasionally    occur  but   in 
general  they  do   not  exceed   15   to  25  mm  in  their  greatest 
diameter. 

.  These  crystals  are  usually  opaque,  with  a  dull  white,  or 
slightly  pinkish  or  yellowish  color.     There  is  a  slight  reflection 
of  light  from  the  basal  cleavage-plane,  but  in  general  all  the  facea 
present  a  dull  appearance.      Twins  according  to  the  Carlsbad 
law,   are  very  common — in  fact  single  crystals  are  much  rarer 
than  twins.    Two  other  cleavage-planes,  besides  that  parallel  to 
the  base  (001),  have  been  observed.      Oae  of  them  is  parallel  ta. 
the  brachypinacoid  (010),  while  the  other  appears  to  be  parallel 
to  the  macrodome  +8^^^  (801).    The  crystals  break  easily  inta 
small  parallepipedons,  whose  faces  correspond  to  the  cleavage- 
planes  just  mentioned.     The  angles  of  these  cleavage-pieces  were- 
kindly  measured  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Kemp  of  Cornell  University. 

Kemp  found  the  reflections  poor,  but  obtained  as  a  mean  of^ 
several  readings  the  following  angles : — 

010  :  001  (Jf :  P) 89°  82' 

001  :  801 71  26 
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This  indicates  the  triclioic  form  of  the  mineral  and  at  the 
same  time  shows  a  cleavage  similar  to  that  found  in  orthoclase 
and  sanidine  and  described  for  those  minerals  by  Cross,  Levy^ 
Graeflf,  von  Jeremejew,  Brogger*  and  others. 

The  angle  of  70^  26^  approaches  somewhat  nearer  to  the- 
angle  of  the  macrodome  -\-9P6b  (901)  than  it  does  to  that  of 
-f-SPoo  (801),  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  poor  reflections  on  the- 
macrodome. 

Under  the  microscope  this  mineral  usually  appears  quite* 
opaque  and  even  in  very  thin  sections  it  is  only  semi-transluoent» 
It  shows  very  distinct  cleavage-cracks  in  directions  parallel  to- 
the  base  (001)  and  brachypinacoid  (010),  aod  very  much  less^ 
perfect  ones  in  the  direction  parallel  to  the  above  mentioned 
macrodome  (801). 

In  polarized  light  the  crystals  show  an  extinction  which^ 
although  by  no  means  sharp,  is  evidently  not  parallel  to  the 
Jbf :  P  edge  in  plates  parallel  to   OP  (001).     An  angle  of +9^  waa. 
me&sured   on  a  cleavage-plate  which  was  thin  enough  on  the 
edge  to  show  a  comparatively  sharp  extinction. 

In  very  few  cases  do  the  crystals. appear  to  be  single  in* 
dividuals.  In  the  first  place  they  are  almost  always  twinned, 
according  to  the  Carlsbad  law,  and  in  the  second  place  they  are^ 
completely  filled  with  twinning  lamellse,  giving  them  a  very' 
perfect  microperthitic  structure.  These  lamellse  do  not  run 
completely  through  the  crystal,  as  in  the  case  of  plagioclase^  but. 
appear  as  wedged-shaped  bands  which  narrow  to  a  point  before^ 
passing  more  than  half  way  through  the  crystal. 

It  is  evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  crystals  that  decom* 
position  has  taken  place  in  a  very  marked  degree.  In  many^ 
cases  the  rock  as  a  whole  has  become  very  much  kaolinized  and 
finally  breaks  down  to  a  true  kaolin  as  will  appear  later.  It  la 
evident  that  the  decomposition  of  the  rock  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  weathering  of  the  feldspar  and  eleolite. 

An  analysis  of  a  portion  of  one  of  these  feldspar  crystals  wa» 

«  For  the  refertncea  to  the  works  of  these  aathors  see  Brogger's  Syenitpegmfttitgftnge  *> 
p.  586. 
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made  by  the  Survey,  W.  A.  Noyes,  analyst,  with  the  following 
•  results : — 

AncUysis  of  microcline--mioroperthite. 

SiO, 66.89 

AljOj 18.13 

Fe,Oj 1.44 

CaO 0.16 

MgO 0.06 

K,0^ 8.61 

NajO 6.36 

Ignition.. 0.42 

Total 100.47 

From  its  chemical  composition,  crystal lographic  form  and 
"tnicroscopic  structure  this  feldspar  is  evidently  closely  allied 
to  the  muyrocline-microperthUe  of  Brogger  (8yenitpeo:matit- 
gauge,  p.  556).  Its  chemical  composition  shows  a  remarkable* 
«imilarity  with  the  kryptoperthite  described  on  page  59.  The 
almost  complete  absence  of  lime  shows  that  no  admixture  of  a 
«oda-lime  feldspar  is  possible  and  indicates  that  the  soda  must 
all  be  present  in  the  form  of  albite. 

EleolUe  becomes  in  the  gray  granite  one  of  the  essential 
minerals  and  in  many  cases  forms  as  much  as  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  rock.  The  crystals  appear  to  be  always 
bounded  by  the  feldspars  and  therefore  never  show  idiomorphic 
forms.  They  are  of  a  brownish  yellow,  or  lemon  yellow  color 
and  present  on  broken  surfaces  the  characteristic  greasy  lustre, 
which  gave  the  mineral  its  name.  In  some  cases  the  eleolite 
including  its  decomposition  product  analcite,  occupies  spaces  not 
less  than  10  mm  in  length.  It  often  takes  the  form  of  a  thin, 
flat  plate  and  lies  along  the  side  of  a  feldspar  crystal,  occupying 
the  space  between  it  and  some  other  crystal  or  group  of  crystals. 

Under  the  microscope  the  eleolite  shows  its  usual  character- 
istics. Its  allotriomorphic  form  is  everywhere  observed  and  the 
peculiar  triangular  and  polygonal  sections  are  very  characteristic. 
Irregular  cleavage-planes  are  observable.  Its  double  refraction  is, 
in  general,  somewhat  stronger  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  rock.  In  convergent  polarized  light  a  wide^  black  *cron» 
appears  in  sections  which  are  cut  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
principal  axis.  By  means  of  a  qaarter-nndulation  mica  plate 
the  character  of  the  double  refraction  was  determined  to  be 
negative.  The  eleolite  has  in  many  cases  been  completely 
altered  to  analcite,  but  as  this  mineral,  like  the  former,  is  clear 
and  transparent  the  spaces  occupied  by  them  together  are  easily 
distinguished  from  the  white,  nearly  opaque  feldspars. 

The  eleolite  is  comparatively  free  from  inclusions  of  all 
kinds  but  segirite  and  some  of  the  other  basic  silicates  appear  m 
it  in  small   quantities.     Gas  and   liquid  inclusions  are  seldom 
observed.    Unaltered  eleolite  is  comparatively  rare  and  appears 
only  as  a  central  kernel  surrounded  by  analcite. 
Qtmrtz  and  plagtodase  are  entirely  wanting. 
Under  the  head  of  basic  silicates  biotite  and  augite  are  the 
only  ones  present  in  any  quantity,  while  amphibole  is  almost, 
or  completely  wanting. 

Biotite  is  much  the  more  common  of  the  two  silicates 
mentioned   and  often   occurs  in    large  crystals.      These    fre- 
quently attain  a  diameter  of    20  to  26    mm  and  are  often   as. 
much  as  3  mm  in  thickness.    They  form  six-sided  plates  or 
prisms  and  are  of  a  deep  brown  or  black  color.    Their  cleavage 
is  very  perfect  but  in  some  cases  where  decomposition  has  began 
they  have  lost  their  elasticity  and  at  the  same  time  have  become 
brittle.    Under  the  microscope  they  show  the  usual  characteristics, 
of  biotite.     The  optic  axis  ans^le  is  about  3^   and  the  optic  axes 
lie  in  the  symmetry  plane,  showing  that  the   mica  is  a  true 
meroxene  and  not  an  anomite.     Inclusions  are  rare. 

Pyroxenio  mineraU. — Under  this  head  are  included  twe- 
forms  of  pyroxene,  namely,  diopside,  frequently  with  a  diallage- 
like    structure,    and    eegirite.     The    diopside  is  in  size,  color^. 
pleochroism  and  in  fact   in   most  essential    respects  identical 
with   that  found  in  the   pulaskite    (p.  68)  but  differs  slightly 
from   it  in  that  it  has    a    darker  and   wider,  green    ffigiritic 
border.    The  extinction  angle  was  found  in  one  crystal  to  be  6^ 
for  the  outside  and  44^   for  the  inside.    .£girite  also  oeciirs 
independently  in  large  crystals  some  of  which  are  as  much  as  & 
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mm  long  and  2  mm  in  the  direction  of  their  ortho-axes.  These 
crystals  are  of  a  brilliant  lastre  and  a  greenish  black  color  and 
are  bounded  by  the  prisms  (110)  and  the  orthopinacoid  (100). 
The  ends  appear  rough  and  show  no  truncations.  The  angle  of 
-extinction  was  determined  in  a  section  cut  parallel  to  the  clino- 
pinacoid  (010)  and  was  found  to  be  4°30\  The  pleochroism  is 
iiot  very  marked  but  varies  between  different  shades  of  bluish 
green.  The  absorption  is  greatest  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis. 
<i>b>C  (a  lies  nearly  parallel  to  c).*  The  distribution  of  color 
is  not  uniform  throughout  the  crystal  being  more  intense  in 
fiome  parts  than  in  others. 

Of  the  minerals  just  described  the  biotite  is  evidently  the 
oldest^  for  it  often  appears  completely  surrounded  by  the  segirite 
:and  in  some  cases  by  the  diopside. 

Amphibole  is  entirely  wanting  in  such  sections  of  this  rock 
as  have  been  examined. 

Titanite  occurs  in  large  idiomorphic  crystals  which  in  some 
^cases  attain  a  diameter  of  2  mm.  It  exhibits  the  usual  macro- 
scopic and  microscopic  characteristics. 

Magnetite  occurs  in  small  crystals  which  often  have  the  form 
of  slender  rods  whose  length  is  several  times  their  breadth. 

ApaJtite  occurs  in  small  prisms  slightly  stouter  than  usual, 
but  it  is  much  less  common  than  in  the  pulaskite.  It  is  included 
in  the  feldspar  and  eleolite  (or  its  decomposition  products)  and  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  parallel  extinction,  negative  double 
refraction  and  relatively  high  index  of  refraction. 

FluorUe  appears  in  a  few  sections ;  it  is  of  a  purple  color  and 
perfectly  isotropic. 

AnalcUe  has  already  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
^eleolite  as  being  one  of  the  more  important  decomposition 
products  found  in  this  rock.  It  occurs  in  large,  clear,  colorless 
or  slightly  yellowish  masses  which  seldom  show  any  crystal  form. 
In  a  few  cases  however  the  form  of  the  cube  (100)  and  the 
icositetrahedron  (211)  have  been  clearly  distinguished  and  their 
angles  measured.  The  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cube 
is  generally  visible. 

«  H.  Bosenbofich,  Mikroak.  Pbysiographle.    Band  I.,  p.  454,  note. 
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In  thin  sections  the  crystals  appear  as  colorless,  transparent 
individuals  included  between  the  opaque  feldspars.  In  most  cases 
these  clear  portions  are  bounded  by  straight  lines^  but  instances 
are  not  few  in  number  in  which  the  analcite  has  been  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  feldspar  material^  and  in  such  cases  the 
boundary  between  the  two  minerals  is  very  irregular.  The 
analcite  appears  to  have  eaten  into  the  feldspar  wherever.it 
t)ould  get  a  chance,  and  many  feldspars  may  be  found  whose 
x^enters  have  become  almost  entirely  changed  into  analcite,  while 
t)thers  have  been  eaten  away  on  one  side,  the  rest  remaining 
intact.  Small  pieces  of  analcite  have  been  detached  and  tested 
in  various  ways.  They  gelatinize  easily  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
«nd  show  cubes  of  salt  under  the  microscope  when  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness.  When  heated  in  a  closed  tube  a  quantity 
of  water  is  given  off.  Tests  for  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid 
gave  negative  results,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  sodalite  and 
faaiiyne  or  nosean  are  not  present* 

In  parallel  polarized  light  the  analcite  is  either  perfectly 
isotropic  or  shows  only  very  weak  double  refraction.  By 
means  of  a  selenite  plate  this  double  refraction  is  shown  to  be 
irregularly  distributed  throughout  the  section,  and  the  appear- 
ance is  exactly  that  which  is  usually  found  in  analcite  crystals 
xiut  at  random* 

A  section  cut  parallel  to  a  face  of  the  cube  (100)  showed 
the  presence  of  four  sectors ;  one  pair  of  diametrically  opposite 
sectors  when  examined  under  the  microscope  with  a  selenite 
plate  appeared  yellow,  while  the  other  pair  appeared  blue. 

Small  needles  of  eegirite  of  a  second  generation  often  occur 
scattered  through  the  analcites.  The  primary  apatites  of  the 
rock  are  also  usually  quite  plentiful  as  inclusions,  but  with  these 
two  exceptions  the  mineral  in  question  is-  quite  free  from  interpo- 
Bitions  of  foreign  material. 

In  a  few  cases  a  second  decomposition  has  taken  place,  and 
radiate  needles  are  found  inside  of  the  analcite  crystals.  These 
appear,  from  their  parallel  extinction,  negative  character, 
strength  of  their  double  refraction  and  their  association  with 
analcite  to  be  cancrinite.    They  are  extremely  minute,  being  at 
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the   most  not  over  one  tenth  of  a   millimeter  in    length  and 
not  exceeding  two  hundredths   of  a  millimeter    in    thickness^ 

Thomaonite  has  been  observed  in  direct  association  with  the 
analcite  as  a  decomposition  product  of  the  nephelineand  feldspar.. 
It  occurs  in  well  bounded  crystals  when  it  extends  in  cavities  in 
the  rocky  but  it  is  usually  found  without  crystallographic  termina- 
tions. It  differs  from  analcite  in  showing  a  cleavage  in  only  twa 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  instead  of  in  three,  and 
in  being  decidedly  anisotropic.  The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  waa 
found  in  one  of  the  well  terminated  crystals  to  lie  parallel  to  the 
base  (001).  The  cleavage  parallel  to  the  pinacoids  (100  and 
010)  was  good  and  the  surface  showed  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre.. 
A  microcbemic  test  showed  the  presence  of  lime  and  soda^ 
The  mineral  was  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the 
separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Secondary  ceffirite  occurs  in  small  prisms  as  mentioned 
under  analcite.  They  are  often  grouped  into  radiate  masses  and 
lose  their  individual  forms,  but  when  they  occur  as  single,  iso- 
lated crystals  they  are  very  perfect  and  show  the  forms  ooP 
(110)  and  ooPoo  (100)  very  sharply  defined.  The  cleavage 
parallel  to  ooP  (110)  is  very  distinct.  The  extinction  appears  to  be 
nearly  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  and  the  small  angle  of 
extinction  is  difficult  of  measurement  in  such  minute  crystals.^ 

CdUsite  and  kaolin  are  found  in  cases  where  the  decomposi- 
tion has  gone  very  far.  It  is  to  the  kaolinization  of  the  feld- 
spathic  minerals  in  this  rock  that  the  large  beds  of  kaolin  found 
south  of  Fourche  Mountain  are  due.  f 

From  a  chemical  standpoint  the  eleolite  syenite  (gray 
granite)  is  considerably  more  acid  than  would  be  expected,  when 
the  facts  that  eleolite  is  present  in  large  quantities  and  that  the 
rock  contains  no  quartz,  are  taken  into  consideration.  Itcontaina 
eight  per  cent  more  silica  than  Brogger's  laurdalite  (Syenit- 
pegmatitgange,  p.  38),  which  it  resembles  in  so  many  other  re- 
spects.   The  total  amount  of  alkalies  present  is-  about  the  same  as 

in  the  Norwegian  rock,   but  they  are  not  similarly  divided,  the 

■         ■>  »■ 

*  Compare  F.  F.  Qraeff,  N.  Jahrb.  f.  Mineral.  Jahrgang  1887.,  Band.  XL,  p.  264. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  of  the  Annoal  Report  of  Geological  Surrey  of  Arkansaa  for  1889. 
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sodium  not  being  so  much  in  excess  in  this  rock,  as  in  that  from 
Norway. 

Although  the  analyses  of  these  two  rocks  do  not  show  any 
striking  similarity  they  are  set  side  by  side  for  comparison,  aod 
with  these  are  placed  several  analyses  of  eleolite  syenite  from 
other  localities. 

Arudyaes  of  eleolite  syenite. 


CON  STITUENT8. 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

Norway 

Portugal  Portugal 

C.  Verd. 
Iilanda. 

Brazil 

ArkauMW 

69.70 

61.90 

64.61 
0.09 

22.07 
2.88 
2M 
2.61 
0.88 

6.46 
7.68 
0.16 
1.18 

64.20 
1.04 

21.74 
0.46 
2.86 
1.96 
0.62 
0.11 
6.97 
8.69 

2.82 

66.76 

......M.  ...... 

21.61 
1.66 
4.09 
2.26 
0.74 

6.84 
6.94 

••••••••••••a 

8.49 

66.80 

24.14 
1.99 

60.08 

TlOa 

Al.O. 

IBJifi 
4.86 

22M 
4.08 
8.15 
8.11 
1.97 

4.72 
8.18 

0.22 

20.76 

^Kagvrg.... .......  ......a....... 

4.01 

FeO  « 

0.7S 

J&K\/m  •••■—■  •••••••••••••••••• 

J&U\^    •••••••••  ••••»••••  ••■•••■•• 

K.O 

1.84 
0.68 

6.97 
6.29 

1.88 

0.^9 
0.18 

.  ..... .M..... 

6.79 
9.28 

1.68 
100.90 

2.62: 

0.8O 

trace- 

5.48 

•*^«^'"  ••••••"•••*"*•••• 

5.96- 

H.O  (Ignition) 

0.07 
0.69 

Total 

99.56 

99.82 

99.81 

100.86 

101.88 

101.07 

^ 

I.  Eleolite  syenite  (gray  granite)  from  Fourohe  Mountain,  Ar- 
kansas, by  W.  A.  Noyes. 

II.  Laurdalite  (eleolite  syenite)  from  Lund,  Norway,  by  Q. 
Forsberg.    (Brogger,  Syenitpegmatit^nge,  p.  33.) 

III.  Eleolite  syenite  from  Caldas  de  Monohique,  Portugal,  by  E. 
Elaleszinsky,  (A  Merian,  "Studien  an  gesteinsbildenden  Pyroxenen''  N. 
Jahrb.  f.  Mineral.,  Beilageband  III.,  1884,  p.  271.) 

IV.  Foyaite  (eleolite  syenite)  from  Serra  de  Monohique  (Gerro  da 
Posada),  Portugal,  by  P.  Jannasoh.  (N.  Jahrb.  f.  Mineral.,  Jahrgang 
1884.,  Band  II.,  p.  11,  also  Qesammelte  chemische  Forschungen  von  P. 
Jannasoh,  Band  I.,  Qottingen,  1888,  p.  181.) 

V.  Eleolite  syenite  from  8.  Vicente,  Cape  Verd  Islands  by  C. 
Ddlter.  ("Die  Vulkane  der  Capverden  und  ihre  Producte.^'  Graz,  1882. 
Cited  from  Merian,  loc.  cit.) 

VI.  Nephelinsyenit  (eleolite  syenite)  fh)m  railway  tunnel  be- 
tween Prata  and  Cascada,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  by  J.  Maehado.  *'Beitrag 
zur  Petrographie  der  sudwest.  Grenze  sw.  Minas-G^raes  und  S.  Paulo.'^ 
(Min.  petrog.  Mitth.  Band  IX.,  1888,  p.  884.) 

6  Geological;  Vol.  U.,  1690. 
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VII.    Palaskifce  (blae  granite)  from  Foarohe  Mountain,  Arkansas, 
t>y  B.  N.  Braokett. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  is  evident  that  the  gray 
granite  is  a  true  eleolite  syenite.  It  differs  somewhat  from  the 
majority  of  eleolite  syenites  which  have  been  described  from 
other  localities  and  appears,  as  far  as  its  mineral  and  chemical 
composition  is  concerned,  to  hold  an  intermediate  position 
between  Broggers  lanrdalite  and  laarvikite,  but  in  its  strnctnre 
at  is  much  more  like  the  former. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  great  similarity  in  chemical 
composition  between  the  pnlaskite  (vii.)  and  the  eleolite  syenite 
(i)  from  Fourche  Mountain,  but  the  discussion  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  remarkable  resemblance  must  be  deferred  until  the 
genetic  relations  of  the  rocks  of  this  region  are  considered. 
(See  chap.  IV.  v.) 

In  connection  with  these  analyses  of  comparatively  fresh 
material  the  following  analyses  are  of  interest  as  showing  the 
composition  of  the  kaolin  mentioned  above  which  was  derived 
principally  from  this  material.  The  following  partial  analyses 
were  made  by  the  chemist  of  the  Survey  and  show  very  clearly 
the  gradual  decrease  in  silica  and  increase  ip  water  as  the 
decomposition  proceeded. 

Analyses  of  deoompoaition  products  of  Fourche  MourUain  syenite. 


00N8TITUENT8. 


SiOa....^ « 

TlOa 
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KaO..^ - -.. 

NaaO 

HaO 

ToUl — 

HaO  at  110''  OenUgndo 
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I. 

H. 

Deoomposad 
Syenite, 

Decomposed 
Syenite. 

68.60 

60  65 

••••••••••••••••••••a 

0.06 

26.71 

26.71 

8.74 

4.87 

0.44 

0.62 

Trace 

0.21 

1.96 

1.91 

1.87 

0.62 

6.86 

8.68 

97.67 

94.8S 

•  ....•*•    .......a.... 

III. 


Kaolin. 


46.27 


88.67 
1.86 
OJM 
0.26 
0.28 
0.87 

18.61 


101.00 
1,57 
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I.  Deoomposed  syenite  from  railway  cut  2  miles  north  of  Sweet 
Home. 

IL  Decomposed  syenite  from  railway  cat  2  miles  north  of  Sweet 
-Home  (another  specimen). 

III.    Kaolin  from  1  S.,  12  W.,  section  9. 

Another  product  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  this  or 
more  probably  of  the  pulaskite  (blue  granite)  has  been  described 
^as  occuring  at  two  points  about  the  mountain  (pp.  23  and  26)  • 
In  both  of  these  exposures  the  material  has  been  consolidated  into 
«  comparatively  hard  rock  and  the  particles  are  cemented 
together  by  secondary  silica  of  both  cryptocrystalline  and 
-chalcedonic  varieties. 

Under  the  microscope  the  fragments  of  orthoclase  in  this 
rock  show  very  decidedly  their  detrital  origin.  In  some  cases 
they  are  comparatively  fresh,  while  in  most  specimens  they  are 
Tery  much  decomposed.  They  often  show  only  a  cast  of  their 
original  form  consisting  of  iron  oxide,  secondary  mnscovite 
-and  kaolin. 

In  some  cases  irregular  fragments  of  siliceous  shale  have 
been  observed  lying  among  the  fragments  of  feldspar  but  they 
"are  as  a  rule  quite  scarce. 

A  partial  analysis  of  the  less  siliceous  variety  of  this  rock, 
which  occurs  as  described  on  page  23,  was  made  by  the  chemist 
of  the  Purvey,  with  the  following  results : — 

Analysis  of  detrital  maierial. 

SiOa 66.84 

AlA 22.82 

FeA 2.70 

Ignition 2.98 

By  diff.  (CaO  alkalies,  etc.)...  5.71 

Total 100.00 

It  is  probable  that  the  variety  described  on  page  26  would 

^ive  a  much  larger  percentage  of  silica. 

* 
C,    Syenitic  Dike  Rocks. 

i.     Brown  Granite.  {Eleolite  Syenite  Dike  Rook). 
Under  the  head  of  brown  granite  are  included  two  of  the 
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syenitic  dikes  which  are  found  southeast  of  Fourche  Mountain 
(p.  26).  They  form  narrow  bands  not  often  exceeding  6  n> 
(20  feet)  in  width  and  are  so  weathered  that  nothing  but  a  line 
of  boulders  remains  to  show  where  the  dike  once  was.  Although 
occurring  only  in  boulders  this  rock  has  been  used  to  som& 
extent  as  a  building  stone*  The  basement  wall  of  the  Pulaski 
county  court  house  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholio- 
cathedral  in  Little  Bock  are  built  of  it.  It  presents  a  very^ 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  blue  granite  (pulaskite)  which  is  used  in 
the  superstructure  of  the  court  house.  In  the  case  of  the 
cathedral,  where  it  has  been  used  indiscriminately  in  the  wall 
with  the  blue  rock  of  both  coarse  and  fine  grain,  the  effect  is  not 

nearly  so  good. 

Another  rock  which  belongs  to  this  group,  is  that  which 
forms  the  bosses  and  boulders  between  Fourche  Mountain  proper 
and  the  ridge  next  south  of  it  (p.  20).    It  is  of  a  lighter  more- 
decidedly  gray  color  than  most  of  the  brown  granite  but  still  haa 
the  structure  and  general  characteristics  of  the  dike  rock. 

a.     Physical  Properties. 

Structure  and  color, — This  rock  is  of  a  grayish  brown  color 
and  presents  a  somewhat  porphyritic  appearance.  ^  The  most 
eonspicuous  crystals  are  comparatively  large  [16-30  mm]  feld-- 
spars,  which  are  tabular  parallel  to  the  symmetry-plane,  and 
which  give  a  trachytic  appearance  to  the  rock.  These 
crystals  often  have  a  bluish  center  consisting  of  a  fresh  glassy 
material,  while  the  outside  is  reddish  brown  and  dull.  This, 
imparts  a  mottled  appearance  to  the  rock  when  seen  near  by,  but 
which  is  lost  when  the  rock  is  viewed  at  some  distance.  This, 
alteration  in  color  from  the  center  of  the  crystals  to  the  outside 
is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  weathering,  for  in  some  cases  the 
rock  is  so  fresh  that  these  variations  do  not  appear. 

Strength. — Since  this  rock  has  been  used  as  a  building  stone^ 

*  Tilt  lithograph,  plate  1  (fiontlspieoa)  showi  the  appearanoe  of  a  polished  aorfaoe  a& 
thiazock. 
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«  block  of  it  was  tested  in  the  same  way  that  the  blae  and  gray 
Tarieties  were,  and  with  the  following  results : — 
Pressure*  per  square  inoh  under  which  cube 

crumbled 21,000     lbs. 

Corresponding  pressure  per  square  inch  in  2 
inch  cubes,  calculated  by  cubic  parabola 

formula 25,000     " 

The  specimen  upon  which  this  test  was  made  was  not 
perfectly  fresh  and  was  badly  jarred  in  its  preparation,  so  that 
in  all  probability  a  fresh  specimen  of  this  rock  would  stand  even 
more  pressure  to  the  square  inch  than  the  one  used. 

The  other  physical  properties  determined  are  as  follows : — 

Absorptiveneas 1  :  161 

Speoifio  gravity ~  2.621 

Weight  per  cubic  foot 167.6  lbs. 

Weight  per  cubic  meter.. 2624.47  kilos 

h.     Crystallographic,  Microscopic  and  Chemical   Investigation. 

Structure, — The  structure  of  the  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock 
is  hypidiomorphic  granular.  The  orthoclase  is  the  most 
important  constituent  and  generally  forms  large  tabular  crystals 
which  are  allotriomorphically  bounded  when  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  basic  silicates  or  with  each  other,  but  are  idiomor- 
phio  where  they  come  in  contact  with  eleolite  or  its  decomposi- 
tion product,  analcite.  These  tabular  feldspars  give  a 
trachytic  f  appearance  to  the  rock. 

From  its  occurrence  in  dikes  it  is  evident  that  this  rock 
belongs  to  the  group  of  intrusive  rocks.     Its  structure  is  such 

•  As  on  p.  78  the  Mtaal  rwulti  of  the  tests  before  redaction  are  repreiented  bj  the 
toUowlng  flgares:— 

Ares  OTer  which  prewure  was  distribated ..................... ......M.   1,426   aq.  inches 

Prssittre  under  which  the  cube  crumbled ^ 80,000  lbs. 

t  BrOgger  (Sjenltpegmatitgange,  p.  89)  suggests  that  the  name /oyaite  be  applied  to  such 
locks  having  a  trachjtic  structure,  and  at  the  same  time  he  states  that  suoh  rook  has  nothing  in 
*oommon  with  the  rock  now  bearing  that  name. 

The  writer  is  unwilling  to  adopt  BrGgger's  name  as  it  seems  to  lead  to  confusion  bf 
luTing  one  name  for  two  different  rocks  of  the  same  group.  If  a  name  for  suoh  rocks  having  a 
tzachjtic  structure  is  required,  some  new  name  should  be  chosen  which  baa  no 
established  meaning.  In  tbU  report  and  until  some  suoh  name  is  suggested  the  writer  haa 
chosen  to  use  the  expression  dooliU  tyenile  dike  roek,  as  expressing  the  coarse  grained  h7pi« 
iomoiphio  granular  structure  of  the  rock  and  its  occurrence  as  an  IntrusiTe  dike. 
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that  it  falls  into  the  class  of  granitic  eleolite  dike  rockS|  and 
forms  an  additional  example  of  this   rare   rock.* 

OrthodUiBe  as  has  already  been  stated  occurs  in  crystala 
which  are  tabular  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid  (010)  and  consist 
of  a  bluish,  transparent  center,  surrounded  by  a  pinkish  or 
brownish,  opaque,  outer  coating.  The  larger  crystals  are  often 
15  to  30  mm  in  their  greatest  diameter  but  not  more  than  3  or 
4  mm  in  thickness.  They  are  bounded  by  the  faces  ooPdo  (010),. 
ooP  (110),  OP  (001;,  and  +2Pcx)  (201).  Under  the  microscope 
the  difference  between  the  transparent  center  and  the  opaque^ 
outside  is  very  marked.  The  two  portions  are  not  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  sharp  line  bat  penetrate  one  into  the- 
other  and  shade  gradually  into  each  other.  In  the  case  of 
many  of  the  smaller  crystals  the  whole  section  has  become- 
opaque.  The  cleavage-cracks  parallel  to  the  base  (001)  and 
clinopinacoid  (010)  are  very  distinct  in  such  opaque  crystals,  and 
appear  as  white  lines  in  a  gray  ground.  The  cracks  parallel 
to  the  base  are  sharp  and  straight,  while  those  parallel  to  the- 
vertical  axis  more  often  appear  as  if  they  were  simply  lighter 
bands,  still  very  narrow,  but  not  showing  the  same  sharp  edge 
that  those  parallel  to  the  base  (001)  exhibit.  Twins  according 
to  the  Carlsbad  law  are  not  uncommon,  but  twinntng  lamellsa- 
showing  the  interposition  of  trielinic  feldspar  have  not  been 
observed.  Inclusions  of  apatite,  magnetite  and  basic  silicates 
have  been  observed  and  in  some  cases  the  latter  are  seen  to  hav^ 
been  altered  to  serpentine. 

Biotite  appears  in  considerable  quantity,  and  is  in   every^ 
respect  similar  to  that  found  in  the  eleolite  syenite  (p.  77), 

Pyroxene  appears  to  consist  principally  of  diopside,  which  is. 
here  almost  identical  with  that  described  in  the  pulaskite  (p. 
61).  The  green  edge  or  border  is,  however,  in  this  case  wider  and 
more  prominent  than  in  the  mineral  already  described.  The- 
border  shows  a  small  extinction  angle,  which  indicates  its  segiritio- 
character.  The  inclusions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  already 
described  mineral.  In  several  cases  this  mineral  has  been  found 
broken  in  two  and  the   crack  filled  with   intruded    eleolitia 


*  S«e  MikroB.  PhTsiog.,  Bosenboach,  Band  II.,  p.  277. 
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material.  The  break  shows  that  there  was  a  not  inconsiderable' 
dynamic  force  brought  to  bear  apon  the  rock  after  the  basic: 
silicates  were  formed  and  before  the  final  solidification  took, 
place. 

Amphibole  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  sections  which  hav& 
been  examined. 

The  biotite  and  pyroxene  are  grouped  together  in  much  th^ 
same  way  as  they  are  in  the  pulaskite.  The  biotite  is  always 
the  older  and  is  often  included  by  the  pyroxene. 

EleolUe  holds  a  similar  position  to  the  other  minerals  that  it 
did  in  the  pulaskite,  but  it  is  here  much  more  important.  It- 
is  in  almost  all  cases  altered  to  analcite. 

Apatite^   tUanite  and  magnetite  are  all  present  in  large 
idiomorphic    crystals,  but    show    no    peculiarities  worthy  o£ 
description. 

Alteration  products. — The  eleolite  has  in  a  great  part  beenp 
altered  to  (moMJtej  as  is  the  case  in  the  pulaskite,  but  as  it» 
optic  anomalies  and  other  microscopic  characteristics  are 
virtually  identical  with  those  there  enumerated  the  description 
need  not  be  repeated. 

Serpevitine  indicates  the  beginning  of  decomposition  in  the 
basic  silicates  of  some  of  the  less  fresh  specimens  of  the  rock. 
In  many  cases  the  dark  silicates  are  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
band  of  serpentine.  In  the  orthoclase  crystals  small  spots  o£ 
serpentine  are  occasionally  found,  which  indicate  that  some- 
small  included  basic  silicates  have  been  entirely  converted  into 
this  substance. 

Oanorinite  has  been  observed  here  and  there  in  very  minute: 
grains*. 

Oaleiie  has  in  one  or  two  cases  been  observed  in  associatio]> 
with  eleolite  or  analcite  and  it  evidently  marks  the  last  stage  o( 
the  alteration  of  that  mineral. 

Chemical  conatitiUion. — This  brown  dike  rock  is  in  some- 
respects   related  to  both  of  the  already  described  varieties  of 
syenite*  In  its  general  appearance  it  resembles  the  pulaskite  more- 
than  it  does  the  eleolite  syenite,  but  in  the  microscopic  investi- 

*  For  a  detcrlption  of  this  mineral  see  chapter  VII.  u.  B.  1. 
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gatioDS  it  is  seen  to  have  more  the  structure  and  characteristics  of 
the  latter.  The  analyses  of  fche  pulaskite  and  eleolite  syenite 
are  so  similar  that  no  distinctive  points  can  be  found. 

An  analysis  of  this  dike  rock  made  by  the  Surveyi 
W.  A.  Noyes^  analyst,  gives  the  following  figures  (analysis 
i)  which  are  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  blue 
and  gray  rocks  for  the  convenience  of  comparison.  Analysis  n 
is  a  determination  of  the  silica  in  the  grayish  variety  of  dike  rock 
(pp.  20  and  84)  by  R.  N.  Brackett.  It  shows  that  the  silica  is  in 
this  case  about  one  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  reddish  brown 
variety  of  the  dike  rock.  After  a  careful  search  no  quartz  was 
found  in  this  grayish  variety  of  the  dike  rock^  but  the  eleolite  was 
seen  to  be  larger  and  more  important  than  is  common  in  the 
brown  variety.  This  would  suggest  a  lower  percentage  of  silica 
instead  of  a  higher  one,  as  found. 

T(J>le  showing  eompoaition  of  syenites  of  Fourche  Mou/ntain* 


I. 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

CONSTITUENTS. 

Dike  rock, 
(brown.) 

Dike   rock. 
(gr*y.) 

Eleolite 
syenite. 

Palukice. 

Olvf  *•••••»••••*«•••••• 

69.28 

19.98 

4.72 

61.10 

69.70 

18.86 

4.85 

60.08 
20.76 

FeO 

4.01 

0.75 

2.41 
1.10 
6.76 
S.47 

1.84 
0.68 
6.97 
8.29 

2.62 

MffO 

0.80 

K,0 

6.48 

ll   A«0*^......   ..A«**.A. 

6.96 

■p  f\ 

0.07 

H.O  (Ignition)... 

1.88 

1.88 

0.69 

Total 

100.06 

..>•....•••••••••• 

99.66 

101.07 

I.  Eleolite  syenite  dike  rook  (brown  granite),  S.  E.  of  Fourohe 
Mountein  region  N.  E.  of  section  35.  Beddish  brown  variety.  Anal, 
by  W.  A.  Noyes. 

n.  Same.  South  of  Fourohe  Mountein  proper.  Oq  line  between 
sections  18  and  19,  and  one  quarter  mile  east  of  township  line.  Silica 
by  B.  N.  Brackett. 
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III.  EleoUte   syenite  (gray   granite).      8.  W.  i  of  section  26. 
-Anal,  by  W.  A.  Noyes. 

IV.  Palaskite  (blue  granite.)      Inside  of  Fourche  Cove.  8.  W.  i 
'Of  section  13.    Anal,  by  Brackett  and  8mith. 

From  its  geologic  position  and  physiographic  relations 
it  appears  as  if  this  brown  rock  were  simply  forced  into  narrow 
't^racks  in  the  Paleozoic  shales,  while  the  eleolite  syenite  formed 
•a  much  larger  mass  of  similar  material,  which  cooled  slower  and 
'Under  pressure.  Its  occurrence  as  dikes  would  place  it  among 
the  older  intruded  rocks,  while  its  structural  features  suggest  that 
it  might  belong  to  the  eleolite  syenite  proper. 

In  its  microscopic  appearance  this  rock  is  almost  identical 
with  Brogger^s  nordmarkUe  (Syenitpegmatitgange,  p.  54.)  The 
latter  is  a  quartz  syenite,  while  the  brown  rock  from  Arkansas 
•«hows  no  quartz  whatever.  The  chemical  composition  of  the 
"two  rocks  is,  however,  quke  similar  as  is  shown  by  a  com- 
>pari8on  of  the  analyses. 

^Jomparison  of  analyses  of  syenite  from  Arkansas  and  Norway^ 


CONSTITUENTS. 


Sioa 

A1.0, 

Fe.Oa 

C»0. 

MgO 

K.0 

Na,0 

H,0  (ignition)... 
lV)tal- 


I. 


Dike  rock 

(brown) 

Ark. 


59.28 
19.98 
4.72 
2.41 
1.10 
6.76 
5.47 
1.88 


100.06 


II. 


Dike  rock 

(g«7) 
Ark. 


61.19 


III. 


Nordmark- 

ite. 
Norway. 


60.46 
20.14 
8.80 
1.68 
1.27 
5.12 
7.28 
0.71 


100.40 


I.  Eleolite  syenite  dike  rock  (brown)  Fourche  Mountain,  Ar« 
%[anBas.  Anal,  by  W.  A.  Noyes. 

n.  Eleolite  syenite  dike  rock  (gray)  Fourche  Mountain,  Arkan- 
sas.   Silica  by  B.  N.  Brackett. 

in.  Nordmarkite  (quartz  syenite).  Principal  rock,  between 
Loken  and  Auer6d,  Norway.  Anal,  by  G.  Forsberg  (Syenitpegmatit- 
:gange,  p.  67). 
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The  similarity  in  the  macroscopic  appearance  of  these  two* 
rocks  was  first  noticed  by  Professor  Rosenbusch,  of  Heidelberg^ 
who  called  the  writer's  attention  to  it,  and  through  the  kindness, 
of  Dr.  George  H.  Williams  of  Johns  Hopkins  Qniversity^  Balti- 
more, the  writer  was  enabled  to  compare  specimens  of  the  two- 
rocks. 

When  microscopically  examined  these  two  rocks  are  not  aa 
similar  as  their  macroscopic  appearance  and  chemical  composi* 
tions  would  suggest.    Nordmarkite  contains  a  large  amount  of^ 
microperthitic  orthoclase,  considerable  quartz  and  comparatiyely 
few  basic  silicates.     Pyroxenes  of  the  diopside  series   form  the- 
greater  part  of  the  basic  silicates^  but  segirite  is  also  very  common^ 
and  hornblende  of  the  arfvedsonite  series  is  seldom  if  ever  absent.^ 
Biotite  is  often  present  in  large  quantities. 

It  appears^  therefore^  from  the  above  description  that  the- 
Arkansas    ^^brown  granite''   differs  very  materially   from   the- 
Norwegian  nordmarkite  not  only  in  the  absence  of  quartz  and 
the  presence  of  eleolite  but  also  in  the  relative  quantities  and  the- 
.  characters  of  the  basic  silicates  present. 

The  similarity  of  this  rock  in  its  structure,  mineralogio- 
components  and  mode  of  occurrence,  to  Brogger's  foyaiter 
(Syenitpegmatitgaoge  p.  89)  has  already  been  noted  (p.  85)  and 
commented  upon. 

^.     Miarolitio  Dikes. 
a.     Miarolitic  Eleolite  Syenite  Dikes. 

Under  the  head  of  miarolitic  eleolite   syenite  are  classed 
those   coarsely   crystalline  dikes,  which  have  been  described  a& 
occuring  along  the  northeast  ridge  of  Fourche  Mountain  and  at. 
the   southeast  corner  of  the   mountain,  as  well  as  those   which 
penetrate  the  fourcbite  and  shales  at  the  south  end  of  Allis 
Mountain  near  its  summit.    They  usually  occur  as  very   much 
weathered  boulders  and  in   narrow,  vein-like    masses   cutting 
through  other  rocks. 

Macroscopic  structure. — Where  the  igneous  rock  has  corner 
through  other  igneous  rock,  as  on  the  top  of  Fourche  Mountain^ 
it  is  much  coarser  grained  than   where  it  has  formed   narrow- 
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dikes  in  the  Paleozoic  rock.     In  both  cases,  howeveri  the  rock, 
appears  to  be  completely  coarse-crystalline  with  no  tendency 
whatever  towards  a  porphyritic  structure.     The  structure    of' 
both  the  coarse-  and  fine-grained  dikes  may  be  designated  as. 
panidiomorphic  granular  and  may  usually  be  further  character- 
ized as  being  in  a  high  degree  miarolitic 

Specifio  gravity  and  ahsorptiveneas. — The  specific  gravity  and* 
absorptiveness  of  this  rock  as  determined  on  both  coarse  and  fine^ 

grained  material  gave  the  following  figures  : — 

8p.  Gr.       Absorptiveness 

Coarse-grained  rock 2.422  1  :  73 

Fine-grained  rock 2.315  1  :  21.6 

Color, — The  color  of  the  rock  varies  greatly  with  its. 
texture ;  in  the  coarse-grained  varieties  the  color  is  grayish 
and  often  becomes  nearly  black,  in  consequence  of  dark  staina. 
of  manganese  on  the  surface.  The  fine-grained  rock  is,  on  the- 
other  handy  usually  of  a  yellowish  color,  which  is  due  for  the^ 
most  part  to  a  hydrous  oxide  of  iron  formed  by  the  weathering 
of  the  iron  ores  and  basic  silicates. 

Feldspar  crystals  range  from  10  to  20  mm  in  their  greatest, 
diameter  and  are  tabular  parallel    to  the  clinopinacoid  (010)* 
They  have  usually  been  changed  to  a  great  extent  into  kaolin^^ 
but|  in  the  coarser  specimens,  an  unaltered  center  is  often  visible.. 
Carlsbad  twins  are  very  common  and  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.    The  feldspars  show  by  their  numerous  micro- 
scopic twinning    lamellae  that  they   are  not  simple  orthoclase- 
crystals,  but   a   microperthitic  intergrowth   of    orthoclase   and 
albite.     In  many  cases  albite  appears  to  have  formed  from  the- 
decomposition  of  the  orthoclase  and  to  be  present  in  somewhat 
fresher  crystals  than  the  latter.     Cases  occur  in  which  both  the^ 
albite  and  pericline  laws  of  twinning  are  in  force  at  the  same- 
time. 

Biotite  occurs  in  thick,  six-sided  plates  6  mm  or  more^ 
across.  They  are  bounded  by  the  faces  OP  (001),  c»Pc5o  (010)>. 
and  -P(lll). 

Amphibole  occurs  in  black  lustrous  prisms  about  3  mm  long^ 
and  of  one-fifth  that  width.    Isolated  crystals  showed  under  the» 
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microscope  the  faces  ooP  (110),  cx^Pdo  (010)  and  probably  also 
Pdo  (Oil)  and  OP  (001).  The  yellowish  and  bluish  green  pleo- 
chroism  and  the  extinction  angle  of  approximately  20^  indicate  a 
mineral  of  the  arfvedsonite  group. 

Sphene  and  apatite  occur  in  large  idiomorphic  crystals. 

EUolite  occurs  in  the  less  weathered  specimens  in  some- 
what the  same  form  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  eleolite  syenite 
'(gray  granite).  It  forms  the  filling  between  the  feldspar  crystals, 
but  instead  of  being  entirely  allotriomprphic  as  in  the  preceed- 
ing  cases,  it  here  shows  some  tendency  toward  idiomorphism. 
In  cases  where  it  is  very  plentiful,  however,  it  gives  to  the  rock 
^  decidedly  granitic  structure.  It  is  generally  altered  to  analcite, 
and  in  specimens  from  near  the  surface  it  is  entirely  wanting, 
Slaving  been  altered  into  soluble  compounds  and  dissolved  out  by 
the  surface  waters. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  coarse-grained  dikes  which  cut 
the  pulaskite  were  formed  by  the  pressing  up  of  the  still 
fluid  magma  from  the  interior  through  a  narrow  crack  in  the 
already  hardened  but  still  hot  pulaskite  and  that  thus,  to  a 
/Certain  extent,  these  igneous  dikes  resemble  true  pegmatite  dikes.^ 
In  this  way  the  younger  material  was  warmed  from  the  sides 
=and  was  allowed  to  cool  slowly  and  to  form  the  coarse  grained, 
completely  crystalline  dikes  just  described.  In  the  case  of  the 
narrow,  panidiomorphic  granular  dikes  in  the  Paleozoic  shales, 
the  only  explanation  which  appears  tenable  is  that  suggested  by 
JBrogger  (Syenitpegmatitgange,  p.  282)  for  the  Norwegian  syenite 
4)egmatite  dikes  in  similar  situations,  namely ;  that  they  were 
forced  from  below  into  cracks  in  the  already  heated  shales  and 
there  cooled  slowly,  forming  a  comparatively  coarse-grained, 
uniform  panidiomorphic  dike. 

*  Aooordlng  to  BrSggar  (Sjenlipegautitgftage,  p.  219),  the  first  author  to  advanoe  this 
theory  for  the  formaUon  of  pegmatito  dikei  wm  Oharpentier,  in  the  jear  1828.    In  hit  '*  Essai 
*^sar  la  oonstitution  gtegnostique  dee  Pyrenees"  the  latter  sajs,  '*the  syealto  pegmatite  dikes 
4tre  fissure  dikes  which  were  formed  immedlatolj  or  rerj  soon  after  the  solidification  of  the 
incladiog  granite."    (I^nslated  from  Br^gger,  loc.  dt.,  p.  218,  who  in  tarn  cited  from  O.  F. 
Na  umaon,  Lebrbnch  d.  Geegnesie,  Band  II.,  1882,  p.  282.)     They  were  therefore,  "injections  of 
-^anitie  material  which,  coming  from  the  still  liquid  granite  below,  was  pressed  into  the 
r  acks  of  the  already  solldlfisd  granite  aboye,—  this  is  true  also  of  the  later-formed  messes  of 
"hie  same  granite  formation,—  within  whose  confines  they  appear"  (Nanmann  loc.  dt.,  transla- 
'ted  from  the  dtotion  of  BrOgger,  loc.  dt.) 
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b.    Miarolitic  Qaartz  Syenite  Dikes.  * 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  feldspathic  dike  rocks  it  is 
necessary  to  describe  two  varieties  of  dikes  which  may  well  be 
designated  as  quartz  syenites.     These  occur  in  the  form  of  dikes. 
and  independent  masses  at  several  points  about  the  Fourche 
Mountain  region.     Thus,  for  example,  may  be  mentioned  the< 
large  dike  on  the  west  side  of  Fourche  Mountain  proper  (p.  29),. 
which  consists  of  this  material,  and  the  loose  boulders  and  other 
masses  on  the  west  .bank  of  the  Little  Fourche  Bayou  (pp.  27-28),^. 
as  well  as  the  fine  grained  dike    found  in   the  quarry  of  the 
Little  Rock  Granite  Company  (p.  20).    From  the  arrangement 
of  the  minerals  in  this  rock  and  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  these 
dikes  the  rock  may  be  considered  aplitic  in  its  structure.    These- 
dikes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  which   di£fer  from  each 
other  principally  in  the  size  of  the  individual  crystals  and  th&- 
form  in  which  the  quartz  appears. 

(/)   Ctoarse-grained  quartz  syenite  dikes. 

The  dike  on  the  west  side  of  Fourche  Mountain  proper  may- 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  this  class. 

Macroscopio  and  Microscopic  Characteristics. — The  coarse- 
grained quartz  syenite  occurs,  as  already  stated,  principally  in 
the  form  of  huge  boulders  and  much  weathered  masses  fronx. 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtained  fresh  specimens.  The 
rock  is  gray  or  pink  in  color  and  characterized  at  once  by  the 
macroscopically  easily  recognizable  quartz  grains.  Under  the- 
microscope  it  consists  of  a  granular  combination  of  quartz,  ortho-* 
clase,  plagioclase  and  the  remnants  of  some  now  indistinguish- 
able basic  silicate. 

Quartz  usually  appears  in  allotriomorphic  grains,  which. 
oftcB  show  a  tendency  to  idiomorphism  by  an  indication  of  a 
dihezahedral  form  on  the  larger  grains. 

*  The  term  qtmrts  tymniU  is  used  in  place  of  the  name  graniU,  in  order  to  ezpreaa 
the  fact  that  the  rocks  in  queitlon  are  geneticaUy  associated  with  the  syenite  group,  and  not 
with  trne  Kraoites.  In  this  connection  BrOgger  remarks  (SyenitpegmaUtgSnge,  p.  S6,  foot  note  >« 
that  he  considers  that  the  line  between  sjenite  and  granite  should  be  determined  by  the 
amoont  of  silica  which  the  rock  contains  and  not  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  indiridnalised 
quarts.    He  places  the  critical  amount  of  silica  at  66  per  cent. 
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Od  one  specimen,  a  left-handed  qoartz  crystal  not  exceeding 
'12  mm  in  length,  the  following  frees  were  determined  : — 
+R  jr(10Il),-i2  x(OlIl);  +3B;r(8031),  +4i2  x(4041), 

ooB  x(lOIO),  +^  I     rx(5I6l),  +1^  I  rx(8Iil). 

4  4 

"This    crystal  extended   into  a  miarolitic  cavity    and  was   of 

secondary  origin,  as  are  most  if  not  all  of  the  idiomorphically 
4>ounded  crystals.  The  allotriomorphic  crystals  are  partly 
primary  and  partly  secondary  in  their  origin. 

Under  the   microscope  the  crystals  extinguish  sharply  in 
parallel  polarized  light  and  both  the  doable  refraction  and  index 
refraction  are  low.     In  sections   which  remain  dark   between 
•crossed  nicols  daring  a  complete  revolation  of  the  stage  a  black 
cross  without  rings  appears  when  the  crystal  is  examined  in  con- 
yergent  light.    This  cross  when  tested  with  a  mica  plate  shows 
the  positive  character  of.the  doable  refraction.     The  qaartz  is 
olear  and  colorless  in  ordinary   light.      Large   fragments  and 
rounded  crystals  of  orthoclase  are  sometimes  included  in  it  and 
besides  these  a  great  number  of  liquid  inclusions  occur.     The 
latter  are  often  arranged  in  straight  lines  passing  through  the 
'  crystals  in  various  directions.    The  inclusions  are  of  two  kinds, 
large  irregular  ones,  which  sometimes  reach  a  diameter  of  0.1 
-mm  and  small  ones,  which  show  a  crystal  form  and  seldom  if 
ever  exceed  0.01  mm  in  length.     Both  classes  of  inclusions 
usually  contain  stationary  bubbles  which  are  often  more  than 
half  thesize  of  the  cavity.  In  addition  to  these,  inclusions  of  minute 
^black  rods  are  quite  frequent  and  they  are  usually  arranged  in 
snch  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  they  are  the  remnants  of  some  pre- 
existing mineral.    Thus  they  are  oflen  found  lying  regularly  in 
lines  parallel  to  each  other  as  if  representing  the  cleavage-cracks 
^of  some  decomposed  crystal.     These  parallel  rows  of  parallel 
rods  are  generally  terminated  at  such  points  as  to  indicate  the 
position  of  a  bounding  face  of  the  crystal  making  an  angle  with 
the  direction  of  the  rods.      This  appearance  is  heightened  by  a 
number  of  small  rods,  all  still  lying  in  the  same  direction,  but 
*<slose  enough  together  to  form  a  lateral  band  along  the  terminal 
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^lane  (Fig.  3).      It  is   probable  thai  these  are  the  skeletons 

t)f  some  basic  silicate   or  of   an   orthoclase 

Ksrystal  whose  substance  was  gradually   sub- 

fititnted   by    the   secondary    quartz.      These 

skeletons,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  pass  through 

without  interruption  from  one  grain  of  quartz      fw.  s.  Quariz  gtaina 

•    j.irii  (x20)  showing  inautUms 

to  another,  but  never  into  the  feldspars.  t^biaekHnuforming skeu- 

'  '^  ^         ton  cf   tome    deoompoied 

The  primary  and  secondary   quartz  in-  mineral 
*dividuals  have  been  described  together  because  in  this  altered 
rock  it  has  been  impossible  to  separate  them. 

Orthoclaae  appears  in  idiomorphically  bounded  crystals 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  primary  quartz.  It  is  stout 
prismatic  in  form  and  shows  the  faces  ooP  (110),  ooPdo(010)y 
OP  (001)  and  perhaps  +2Pc5b(20I).  It  has  not  been  found  in 
fresh  crystals  but  in  all  cases  shows  the  beginning  of  kaolini- 
zation.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  microperthitio 
intergrowth  of  albite  with  the  orthoclase  material  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  irregular,  patchy  and  wedge-shaped  lamellae, 
which  have  an  angle  of  extinction  different  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  mineral.  The  orthoclase  contains  a  great  many 
inclusions,  liquid  and  gaseous  as  well  as  solid;  these  all  seem 
to  follow  the  cleavage  cracks,  and  in  the  case  of  the  solid 
particles,  they  often  mark  out  the  skeleton  of  the  feldspar 
itself  as  was  described  above  in  the  case  of  the  skeletons  in  - 
tsluded  in  the  quartz. 

Plagioclase  has  only  been  observed  in  a  few  small  crystals 
which  show  distinct  twinning  lamellse  running  straight  through 
the  crystals.  These  give  extinction  angles  varying  from  10^  to 
20^  with  the  composition  plane,  when  seen  in  plates  parallel  to 
the  base,  and  hence  the  crystals  are  probably  close  to  labradorite 
in  composition.     They  are,  however,  distinctly  accessory. 

The  hoMo  sUicates  have  usually  been  altered  into  a  reddish 
brown,  hematite-like  substance  and  are  very  hard  to  identify. 
Some  of  the  sections  made  up  of  hematite  have  nearly  right 
mngled  corners,  and  therefore  show  some  evidence  of  having 
been  at  one  time  pyroxene  of  some  kind.  Fresher  specimens 
«how  that  the  mineral  is  segirite. 
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Chemical  composition. — An  analysis  of  the  quartz  syenite  dike- 
rock  was  made  by  the  survey,  R,  N.  Brackett,  analyst.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  fair  sample  from  this  coarse-grained,  variable  rock^ 
a  quarter  of  a  kilogram  of  the  freshest  material  obtainable  from, 
the  dike  on  the  west  side  of  Fou^che  Mountain  proper,  waa 
powdered  in  a  steel  mortar,  passed  through  a  40  mesh  seive  and 
well  mixed.  The  quantity  requisite  for  an  analysis  was  takeu 
from  this  material  and  finely  powdered  in  an  agate  mortar. 

The  results  obtained  from  this  analysis  are  as  follows : — 

Analysis  of  coarse-grained  quartz  syenite  dike. 

SlOj 64.63 

AlaO, 18.16 

FeA 8.06 

MnO 1.00 

CaO 1.64 

MgO 0.60 

KjO 4.79 

NajO 6.80 

HaO  (Ignition)..... 1.08 

Total 100.54 

The  analysis  shows  that  probably  more  plagioclase  is  present 
than  the  microscopic  investigation  indicated.  The  presence  of 
one  per  cent  of  manganese  is  peculiar.  In  the  next  rock  de- 
scribed, which  is  one  to  which  this  one  is  closely  related,  th» 
amount  of  manganese  contained  is  much  greater.  The  compar* 
atively  high  per  cent  of  silica  and  low  water  show  that  the  quarts, 
is  not  all  of  secondary  origin  and  leached  out  of  the  other  min- 
erals, but  that  the  rock  is  constitutionally  richer  in  silica  thaa 
the  eleolite  syenite  and  pulaskite. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  eleolite  syenite  dikes 
and  the  quartz  syenite  dikes,  were  formed  from  essentially  the 
same  magma  and  that  either  by  an  absorption  of  silica  from, 
the  neighboring  sedimentary  rocks  during  its  intrusion,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  dike  on  the  west  side  of  the  LitUe  Fourche 
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Bayou,*  the  quartz  syenite  became  more  acid,  or  else  that  this 
increase  of  silica  is  due  to  some  aa  yet  unexplained  alteratiotk 
in  the  magma  itself. 

(2)  J^ne-grained  quarts  tyenitedikea. 
The  type  of  this  class  of  rock  is  the  fine-grained  miarolitio 
dike  exposed  on  the  south  side  of  the  quarry  of  the  Little  Bock 
Granite  Company.  The  dike  has  broken  through  the  pnlaskite 
(blue  granite)  and  has  followed  a  crack  or  joint  which  dips  fibout 
40°  to  the  uorth.     See  fig.  4. 

M 


Fig  1— 5eeflm  Ihroath  ill*  qaarry  a/Uie  LUUe  Soei  Gn»«a  Compaiiy,  Mhoaini/  poiiUm 
iff  quAflt  lytnile  dike. 

A.    Blua  gnnils  (paluklM).  B.    Qotirr]'. 

C.    Fine-grained  qoHrli  iTenlM  dike.  D.    Sand  and  loaoi  (Plebtocanfl), 

The  surface  of  contact  between  the  two  nicks  is  marked  by 
a  decided  weathering  of  the  quartz  syenite  dike  and  it  was  only 
through  the  kindness  of  the  superintendent  of  the  quarry  that 
fretih  matei'ial  could  be  obtained.  A  blast  was  put  into  the  dike 
and  comparatively  fresh  rock  was  blown  out. 

Structure. — This  rock  although  showing  in  many  cases  a 
miarolitic  structure  cannot  be  said  to  be  paoidiomorphic,  for 
although  occasionaly  idiomorpbioally  bounded  quartz  cryslals 
(probably  secondary)  occur,  this  mineral  is  as  a  rule  allotriomor- 
phic.  The  structure  must  therefore  be  designated  as  hypidi- 
omorphio  granular  with  a  tendency  towards  panidiomorpbism. 

Maoroacopic  and  AReroaeopie  charaeteristiat. — The  fine- 
grained quartz  syenite  dike  rock  is  of  a  light,  almost  white  color 
and  in  all  the  specimens  which  have  been  obtained  shows  strongly 

>  OompaH  the  remuKl  Hade  b7  BiSggtr  (STeDUpagmitltglDga,  p.  12a}  cid  ailntlar  la- 
cTwaof  illlcalDUie  ■' NepbeUnajenltUchen  FtgmatltglDge  "  In  the  neighborhood  nl  LItia 
iaSannj. 

1  OMbglcali  ToL  IL,  1«W. 
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the  action  of  the  weather.  It  seems  macroscopically  to  be  made 
up  ppincipally  of  white  feldspar  with  bat  few  dark  colored 
cuinerals  interspersed  through  it. 

Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  orthoclase,  pla- 
gioclase,  quartz,  magnetite^  hematite  and  kaolin.  The  basic 
silicates  have  in  most  cases  been  completely  altered  to  hematite 
and  other  decomposition  products. 

Orthoclase  appears  as  a  white,  opaque,  generally  much 
kaolinized  feldspar,  which  only  rarely  shows  the  characteristic 
lustrt"  upon  the  base  (001).  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to 
be  mioroperthitic  in  its  structure  and  to  consist  of  crystals  tabular 
to  the  clinopinacoid  (010)  and  twinned  according  to  the  Carlsbad 
law.  Its  characteristics  are  in  all  respects  very  like  those  found 
in  the  coarse-grained  variety  of  this  rock.  The  chemical  analysis 
of  the  rock  indicates  that  the  orthoclase  is  rich  in  soda,  for  where 
«o  few  varieties  of  minerals  are  present  in  a  rock  as  in  this  one,  and 
where  one  predominates  as  strongly  as  does  the  orthoclase  in  this 
•case,  the  total  analysis  approaches  quite  closely  to  the  analysis  of 
that  mineral. 

Plngioclase  appears  very  rarely  but  in  comparatively  sharp 
crystals  which  resemble  labradorite. 

The  basic  ailiccUes  have  been  mostly  altered  to  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganese.  The  high  percentage  of  manganese  oxide 
found  by  the  analysis  is  very  remarkable  and  indicates  that  some 
manganese  bisilicate  was  probably  formerly  present,  but  that  it  is 
mow  entirely  decomposed  and  appears  only  as  indistinguishable 
•manganese  oxides,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  those  of  iron. 

The  analysis  of  this  rock  was  made  by  the  Survey,  R.  N. 
Brackett,  analyst,  and  appears  in  column  I.,  while  column  ii. 
-contains  the  analysis  of  the  coarse-grained  material  which  is  here 
repeated  in  order  to  bring  out  the  similarity  in  composi- 
tion between  the  two  rocks. 

It  is  evident  from  the  appended  analyses  that,  notwithstanding 
the  variations  in  the  quantities  of  silica,  manganese  and  alumina, 
the  rock  are  very  similar.  The  manganese  of  analysis  I.  possibly 
replaces  some  of  the  alumina  and  in  that  case  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  form  MnjOj.     The  iron  in  both  analyses  is 
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probably  principally  in  the  form  of  FejO^  for  where  so  much 
weathering  has  taken  place  as  is  here  observed  the  iron  would 
be  converted  into  the  sesquioxide  (FcjOs)  or  a  hydrated  form 
^f  the  same  (2Fe,03+3H20). 

The  alkalies  are  quite  similar  and  indicate  that  the  quanti- 
ties and  compositions  of  the  feldspars  in   the  two   rocks  are 
4il8o  similar.    These  two   rocks  are  therefore   rightly   classed 
ogether  in  the  group  of  the  quartz  syenite  dike  rocks. 

Analyses  of  quartz  syenite  dike  rock. 


OONSTITOENTS. 


SlOa... 
AlaOa. 
FeaOs. 


C«0. 


MnO 

MgO 

Ka« 

N»aO 

HaO  (IgDiUoD). 
Totat.. 


I. 


Fine-grained 
rock. 


62.96 
18.45 
8.M 
1.28 
5.29 
0.61 
6.19 
5.46 
2.77 


100.56 


n. 


Coaree-ff  rained 
rocK. 


64.68 
18.16 
8.06 
IM 
1.00 
0.60 
4.79 
5.80 
1.08 


100.54 


I.  Fine-grained  quartz  syenite  dike  rock  from  quarry  of  Little 
Tlock  Granite  Company,  Fourohe  Mt.,  Ark.  Anal,  by  B.  N. 
Srackett. 

II.  Coarse-grained  quartz  syenite  dike  rook  from  west  side  of 
Fourche  Mt.  proper.    Anal,  by  B,  N.  Brackett. 

2).    Porpbjrritic  Border  Roek.   (Tingn&ite). 

a.     Occurrence. 


In  the  Fourche  Mountain  region  the  porphyritic  rocks  form 
but  an  insignificant  factor,  so  far  as  their  distribution  is  concerned, 
but,  when  considered  in  connection  with  those  from  other 
localities,  they  show  an  interesting  similarity  in  structure  and 
•occurrence.    Specimens  of  this  class  of  rook  have  been  observed 
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in  but   few  localities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fourehe  Moun« 
taiD  and  even  there  they  are  far  from  being  well  exposed. 

They  occur  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  eleolite 
syenite  dikes  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  mountain  and  cover 
about  4  hectares  (10  acres)  of  surface,  but  the  weathering  which 
has  taken  place  hits  been  so  complete  that  the  character  of  the 
rock  can  only  be  determined  through  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  loose  blocks.    (See  p.  25). 

b.    Macroscopic  and  Microscopic  Description. 

The  rock  presents  a  greenish  black,  greenish  gray  or 
purplish  appearance  and  is  characterized  by  small  idiomorphic^ 
glassy  phenocrysts  of  orthoclase  (sanidine)  lying  in  a  macrosco<« 
pically  dense  groundmass.  The  orthoclase  is  remarkable  oa 
account  of  its  extremely  tabular  form.  *  It  is  tabular  parallel 
to  the  clinopinacoid  (010)  and  its  thickness  is  generally  nut. 
more  than  one-tenth  its  greatest  lateral  diameter.  Thu» 
crystals  are  commonly  found  which  are  5mm  in  any  direction 
parallel  to  the  symmetry-plane  and  not  more  than  0.5mm  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  it.  Even  these  extremely  thin 
crystals  are  usually  twinned  according  to  the  Carlsbad  law. 

Pyroxene  crystals  of  macroscopic  dimensions  often  appear 
as  minute^  greenish  prisms  and  in  some  cases  biotite  plates  occu<v 
but  in  other  specimens  this  mineral  is  entirely  wanting. 

Under  the  microscope  this  rock  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  the' 
already  enumerated  phenocrysts,  including  also  sodalite  and 
eleolite  or  nepheline,  lying  in  a  holocrystalline  groundmass^ 
made  up  of  eleolite  or  nepheline,  orthoclase  and  minute,  but 
idiomorphic  pyroxene  and  amphibole  crystals.  In  some  cases 
these  latter  minerals  have  been  replaced  by  chlorite. 

Orthoclase  is  by  far  the  most  important  mineral  among  the 
phenocrysts.     It  is  flat   tabular,   as  has   been   described,   and 

*  BrCggo'  (Syenitpegmatlgftnge,  p.  88)  desoiibea  a  *'iiepheliDrhombenporphyr"  of  a 
Tlolti-gray  eolor  which  it  characterised  bj  phenocrysrs  of  a  greenish  gray  soda  orthociaao  and 
mioroperthite  lying  in  a  denset  nephalinitic  groundmaM.  The  characteristic  rhombic  form 
of  the  phenocrysts  which  giTe  to  the  Norwegian  rock  its  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Arkansas 
rock  bat  is  replaced  by  a  tabular  form,  and  the*  rock  is  oonsidered  an  eleolite  tiagnAite.  (See- 
Chap,  yn.  n.  B.  4). 
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Tesembles  sanidine  both  in  its  external  appearance  and  in  its 
optio  properties.  Its  doable  refraction  is  abnormallj  low  and 
the  optic  axis  angle,  although  varying  very  much  for  different 
-specimens,  is  generally  quite  small  and  in  one  case  has  been 
found  to  be  zero  for  white  light.  The  plane  of  the  optic  axes 
has  been  observed  in  most  cases  to  lie  at  right  angles  to  the 
«ymmetry-plane,  but  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  found. 
Oarlsbad  twins  are  very  common  and  in  one  case  a  twin  according 
to  the  Baveno  law  has  been  observed.  While  the  majority  of  these 
feldspars  are  fresh  and  undecomposed,  some  of  them  show  the 
•beginning  of  kaolinization  by  becoming  opaque  in  spots  and 
losing  their  sanidiue-like  appearance.  In  a  very  few  cases  an 
indistinct  microperthitic  structure  has  been  observed,  but  in 
general,  the  crystals  appear  to  be  completely  homogeneous. 

EleolUe  or  nepheline  appears  under  the  microscope  in  the 
form  of  hexagonal  sections  which  remain  dark  during  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  stage,  and  as  weakly  polarizing  polygonal 
sections  of  either  quadrangular  or  irregular  forms.  In  size  the 
hexagons  seldom  exceed  half  a  millimeter  in  diameter  and  are 
usually  somewhat  smaller  than  the  sodalite  crystals.  An  in- 
•distinct  cleavage  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  hexagon  is  generally 
visible.  The  hexagonal  sections  give  no  distinct  cross,  but  this  is 
probably  due  to  their  extreme  thinness  and  to  the  weak 
•double  refraction  exhibited  by  this  mineral.  In  the  sections 
inclined  or  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  the  negative  character 
of  the  double  refraction  is  easily  determined  by  means  of  a 
selenite  plate.  From  the  general  character  of  these  crystals  and  of 
those  to  be  described  later  under  the  head  of  '^  groundmass,''  it 
appears  that  they  should  be  considered  as  nepheline  rather  than 
as  eleolite. 

Sodalite  occurs  in  comparatively  large  (0.6mm)  phenocrysts 
inrhose  sections  are  usually  six-sided.  They  are  perfectly  fresh 
and  between  crossed  nicols  remain  dark  during  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  microscope- stage.  Even  by  means  of  a  selenite 
plate  no  double  refraction  whatever  is  detectable.  Distinct 
•cleavage  in  any  definite  direction  is  wanting,  but  a  few  irregular 
cracks  are  visible.     Inclusions  are  numerous  and  consist  prin- 
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cipally  of  gas-pores  and  a  few  minute  crystals  of  orthoclaae  and 
of  segirite. 

This  mineral  was  determined  to  be  sodalite  from  the 
following  facts:  the  absence  of  all  optic  anomalies,  and 
the  presence  of  chlorine  and  the  absence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the- 
rock  in  which  it  occurs.  In  proof  of  this  last  statement  some  of 
this  rock  was  finely  powdered  and  a  portion  of  the  powder 
was  heated  with  nitric  acid,  and  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  tested  with- 
silver  nitrate  (AgNO,)  gave  a  decided  reaction  for  chlorine.  li¥ 
another  portion  which  was  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
tested  with  barium  chloride  (BaClj)  no  formation  of  bariun^ 
sulphate  was  observed,  thus  excluding  the  possibility  of  the- 
presence  of  haiiyne*  A  portion  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution' 
evaporated  to  dryness  showed  numerous  small  cubes  of  salt 
under  the  microscope.  These  were  probably  due,  however,^ 
rather  to  the  nepheline  than  to  the  sodalite,  and,  in  fact,  were  it 
not  for  the  chemical  tests  described  above,  all  of  the  hexagonal 
sections  would  probably  have  been  considered  as  belonging  to> 
the  former  rather  than  to  the  latter  mineral. 

Pyroxene  occurs  as  phenocrysts  some  of  which  are  as  much 
as  1mm  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a  millimeter  in  width.  They^ 
are  terminated  by  the  faces  ooP(llO),  ooPc5b  (100),  ooPdo  (010) 
and  an  acute  pyramid,  perhaps  6P  (661),  which  makes  an  angle^ 
of  approximately  12^  with  the  vertical  axis.  They  are  of  a. 
bright  yellowish  green  color  and  are  quite  pleochroitic ;  the 
variation  in  colors  is  between  yellow  and  bluish  green  a& 
follows : — 

polarized  parallel  a  bluish  green. 

polarized  parallel  b  olive-green. 

polarized  parallel  c  yellow. 

The  relative  absorption  is  expressed  by  the  formula  a>b>c^ 
The  extinction  angle  in  sections  parallel  to  cx)Pc5o  (010)  is  about 
8°.  All  these  characteristics  point  toward  asgirite  as  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  pyroxene  group  to  which  this  mineral  belongs. 
In  some  cases  a  very  narrow  twin  plate  occurs  lying  parallel  to- 
the  orthopinacoid  (100.)  In  the  cases  observed  this  plate  was 
not   more    than    0.04  of  the   thickness   of  the   main   crystal. 
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Ampkibole,  although  not   appearing   as  eingle  individuals 
among  the  pheoooryBts,  has  been  ob- 
served surrounding  ffigirite  in  a  parallel 
position  and  in  some  cases  it  is  a^in 
in  turn  surrounded  by  the  latter. 

In  the  acoompanj'ing  figure  (Fig.  5) 
the  cleavage  cracks  show  distinctly  the 


relative  positions  and  physical  proper-      iTgnf*  »■  ■^etriun 

ties  of  the  two  minerals.    The  ampht-  m.,  w  ia™  <>;<.<.  ty  *?*'*'«. 

bole  is  much  more  pleochroitic  than  the  '"■"■' 

agirite,  bat  in  the  same  sense :     thua  in  the  case  of  amphib^le 

6>a,  and  b^blaish  green  ;  a^yellow;  c=(?)*. 

The  yellow  of  the  ampbibole  corresponds  exactly  with  thac 
of  the  fegirite  bo  that,  when  the  section  ia  bo  situated  that  the 
symmetry- planes  of  both  crystals  lie  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the- 
lower  nicol,  no  diBerence  in  color  between  the  two  mioeralB  cao 
be  detected.  The  amphibole  resembles  very  closely  that  found 
in  some  of  the  preceding  rocks  and  hence  it  may  be  assnmed  to 
approach  arfvedsonite  in  composition. 

Siotite,  when  it  occurs,  forms  long  thin  aections  which  are 
very  pleochroitic,  the  absorption  of  light  being  almost  total 
parallel  to  the  base  (001).  These  crystals  are  often  much  cor- 
roded and  are  usually  associated  with  fluorite  and  apatite. 

T^tanite  crystals  occasionally  appear,  but  are  by  no  meaoB 
common. 

The  phenocrysts  in  thia  rook  are  usually  found  scattered 
'  singly  throngh  the  base  and  are  not  at  all  frequent.  In  the  case 
of  the  orthoclase  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  two  or  three  crystals, 
close  together  formiag  an  approximately  triangular  group,  bnt 
the  tegirite  appears,  almost  without  exception,  in  isolated  crystals. 

Under  the  microscope  the  grotmdmasa  is  seen  to  conaiat  of  a 
mass  of  short,  rectangular  or  hexagonal  sections  of  eleolite 
(nepheline),  nbich  are  separated  from  each  other  by  ao 
extremely  finely  crystalline  residual  base,  which  is  interspersed 
with  minute  prisms  of  pyroxene  and  amphibole. 
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The  hexagonal  prisms  of  eleolite  or  Depfaelioe  contained 
in  the  groandm  ass  are  about  as  wide  as  they  are  long  and 
measure  as  a  mazimam  0.08mm  in  diameter.  Thej  are  some- 
what stronger  in  their  double  refraction  than  the  phenocrysts, 
^ud  while  those  of  the  older  generation  are  almost  free  from 
inclusions  of  other  minerals,  those  of  the  younger  generation  are 
characterized  by  large  quantities  of  included  basic  silicates  of  the 
i^f  cond  generation.  The  eleolite  (nepheline)  of  the  groundmass^ 
besides  being  pierced  by  the  minute,  acicular  basic  silicates,  is 
also  often  bordered  by  them  and  the  whole  section  presents 
what  Boricky  described  as  a  ^Wegetable  cellular  structure ''* 

The  basic  silicatcQ  of  the  groundmass  consist'  of  both 
pyroxene  and  amphibole  which  occur  in  microscopic,  idio- 
morphic  crystals.  The  pyroxene  occurs  in  slender  prisms  0.05 
to  0.1mm  long  and  are  terminated  by  rather  flat  pyramids. 
They  are  very  pleochroitic  and  give  the  absorption  relations  and 
<2oIor  changes  of  segirite.  The  extinction  angle  in  the  clinopin- 
acoid  (010)  is  about  5°.  The  amphibole  occurs  in  thicker 
prisms  which  seldom  exceed  0.05mm  in  length.  In  these  the 
pleochroism  is  even  more  decided  than  in  the  segirite  but  shows 
a  variation  between  the  same  colors.  Many  sections  at  right 
angles  to  the  prism  zone  have  been  observed  in  which  the 
characteristic  angle  of  124^,  included  between  the  prism  faces  as 
well  as  the  cleavage-cracks  parallel  to  them,  was  measured.  The 
extinction  angle  in  plates  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid  (010)  has 
been  measured  in  a  few  instances  in  which  it  was  found  to  be  as 
much  as  20^,  but  in  general  it  is  less  than  this.  This  mineral 
should  probably  be  referred  to  the  arfvedsonite  group.  Both  of 
the  basic  silicates  are  rich  in  gas  and  fluid  inclusions. 

The  residual  base,  which  in  some  cases  shows  a  decided 
fluidal  structure  about  the  pheuocrysts  and  even  about  the 
larger  of  the  secondary  eleolites  (nepheline),  is  resolvable, 
under  the  very  highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  into  double 
refracting  bars  which  have  an  oblong  form  and  a  parallel  extinc- 
tion when  examined  in  polarized  light.     They  are  negative  in  the 

*  Boseabnach  Physiographie  Band  II.,  p.  625.     These  are  shown  in  Plate  V.,  Figure  8, 
of  the  same  work. 
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t)haracter  of  their  doable  refraction  and  appear  as  thoagh  they 
might  be  eleolite  (nepheline)  of  a  third  generation.  Whether 
"any  true  glass  is  present  between  these  indistinct  crystals  is 
«  question  which  it  is  difficult  to  answer  with  certainty.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  aU  of  the  base  is  orystalline. 

In  some  specimens,  a  groundmass  has  been  observed  in 
which  the  basic  silicates  of  the  second  generation  do  not  appean 
but  are  replaced  by  a  brownish  or  greenish  decomposition 
product  of  some  sort  —  perhaps  chlorite.  It  shows  a  spberu- 
litic  arrangement  of  the  light  colored  crystalline  components  of 
the  groundmass  which  are  probably  feldspathic  in  their  charac- 
ter. In  such  sections  the  phenocrysts  of  eleolite  (nepheline)  or 
^odalite  have  weathered  to  such  a  degree,  that  none  of  the  origi- 
nal substance  remains,  and  their  former  existence  can  only  be 
infei^red  from  the  presence  of  hexagonal  forms  filled  with  calcite 
and  undetermined  zeolites.  Purple  fluorite  and  small  apatite 
-crystals  also  occur  in  this  rock. 

Specimens  like  those  just  described  are  associated  with  the 
more  distinctly  crystalline  type  from  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Fourche  Mountain  region  and  also  from  near  the  top  of  Allis 
Mountain  at  the  point  where  the  pulaskite  comes  in  contact  with 
the  sandy  shale.  At  this  point  specimens  have  been  found  in 
which  one  side  of  the  rock  is  a  typical  example  of  pulaskite, 
"while  the  other  side  consists  of  a  porphyritic  rock,  similar  to 
-some  of  the  varieties  of  tingu^ite  just  described,  but  containing 
less  eleolite  (nepheline)  and  approaching  an  segirite  tingu^ite  in 
x)omposition. 

In  many  respects  the  rocks  of  the  varieties  just  described 
resemble  phonolites,  but  their  occurence  as  border  or  porphyri- 
tic  types  of  the  pulaskite  or  eleolite  syenite,  places  them 
in  the  group  known  as  the  tingudite  group. 

Of  this  group  Bosenbusch  says  (Mikrosk.  Physiog.  Band.  II. 
p.  627)  :  "A  peculiar  rock  which  is  not  properly  classed  with  the 
•phonolites,  but  belongs  rather  with  the  eleolite  syenites,  and 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  macroscopically  from  the  former, 
occurs  in  dikes  associated  with  the  eleolite  syenite  of  Portugal, 
^Brazil,  etc.     It  is  characterized  by  its  want  of  fluidal  structure. 
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It  has  a  hypidiomorphic  and  occasionally  a  panidiomorphia 
granular  structure  similar  to  that  of  aplite.''  Brogger  (Syenit- 
pegmatitgange^  p.  40)  describes  a  similar  rock  from  Norwajt. 

Other  varieties  of  this  tinguaitic  rock  occur  in  this  region^ 
in  which  eleolite  or  nepheline  are  entirely  wanting  but  which, 
probably  originally  contained  a  glassy  base  that  has  now  become 
cry ptocrystal line.  Orthoclase  or  sanidine  and  segirite  form  the- 
only  large  constituents  of  the  rock  and  are  imbedded  in  the* 
cryptocrystalline  groundmass  just  mentioned.  Professor  Bos- 
enbusch  kindly  examined  a  specimen  of  this  rock  and  informed 
the  writer  that  it  presents  a  great  similarity  to  the  rocks  from- 
Minas  Geraes,  Brazil^  described  by  Machado.* 

III.      PETROGBAPHIC     DESCRIPTION     OF    THE     AUGITIG     ROCE8.U 

T/  In  the  Fourche  mountain  region  these  rocks  occur,  as  far- 
as  has  been  observed,  only  about  the  southern  end  of  the  '^cove.'^ 
They  extend  for  some  distance  along  the  eastern  side  of  AUift; 
Mountain  from  near  its  southern  extremity,  as  is  indicated  on. 
map  II« 

Macroscopically  these  rocks  appear  to  be  of  a  black,  or  very^ 
dark  bluish,  or  reddish  brown  color,  and  are  generally  charao-^ 
terized  by  large,  distinct  augite  crystals.  The  rock  is,  however^ 
very  variable  in  its  appearance,  in  some  cases  being  very  com- 
pact and  fine  grained,  and  in  other  cases  showing  large  pheno- 
crysts  of  augite,  or  of  biotite*  These  two  minerals  appear  ta 
alternate  with  each  other  in  forming  the  phenocrysts,  for  firsts, 
one  and  then  the  other  is  found  to  predominate;  yet  no 
genetic  distinction  between  the  two  rocks  can  be  detected.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that,  if  the  whole  top  of  the  hill  could  be^ 
cleared  of  the  immense  mass  of  loose  boulders  and  soil  whick 
covers  it,  these  rocks  would  be  found  to  have  been  formed  from 
variations  of  the  same  magma  which  have  solidified  under- 
different  physical  conditions.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,, 
all  that  can  now  be  determined  is  that  among  these- 
boulders  first   one   type   and   then    the    other    is   found,  and 

■^Beltrag  zar  Petrograpbie  der  sfldweBtlichen  Grenze  zwischen   MinM-0«rae8  nod  S^ 
Paulo  Ton  J.  Hachado.    Min.  u.  Petrog.  Mittb.,  Band  IX.,  1888,  p.  847. 
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that    at  one    point  one  type   predominates,  while   at  another 
the    other    is    more    coDspicuous.       An    attempt    has    been 
made  to  indicate  this  on  the  map,  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
occurrence  of  these  rocks  no  great  reliance  can   be  placed  upon^ 
such  a  division. 

In  many  respects  these  rocks  present  a  great  similarity  to- 
the  dike  rocks  described  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Kemp,  of  Cornell 
University,  in  chapters  XII.  and  XIII.  of  this  report.  In 
the  description  of  the  individual  minerals,  etc.,  reference  will 
be  made  as  far  as  possible  to  Kemp's  description,  in  order  ta 
avoid  unnecessary  repetition. 

A.  FouTcbite.  * 

These  rocks  are  macroscopically  as  well  as  microscopically 
distinctly  porphyritic  and  their  structure  may  now  be  described 
as  kolocrystalline,  although  it  was  probably  originally  hypo- 
crystalline.  In  general  they  show  large  augites,  sometimes  a& 
much  as  25  to  80mm  in  diameter,  imbedded  in  a  dull  black 
groundmass.  On  weathered  surfaces  these  augites  retain  their 
black  color,  while  the  groundmass  becomes  brownish  yellow,  thu& 
showing  more  distinctly  than  ever  the  porphyritic  character  of 
the  rock. 

Augite  crystals  make  up  about  76  per  cent  of  the  rock  and 
although  in  general  corresponding  very  closely  to  those  described 
by  Kemp,  they  differ  from  them  in  some  minor  characteristics^ 
The  twinning,  which  is  rather  uncommon  in  the  dike  augites,  is 
here  of  very  common  occurrence.  Crystals  made  up  of  twa 
halves,  twinned  parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid  (100)  are  of  iully 
as  frequent,  if  not  more  frequent,  occurrence  than  single  crystals* 
The  violet  color  is  more  marked  in  these  than  in  the  crystal& 
described  by  Kemp,  but  the  extinction  angle  in  plates  parallel 
to  ooPcJo  (010)  is  about  the  same.  One  of  the  most  commoi^ 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  these 
augites  is  their   beautiful  "hour-glass    structure.^'        In    many 

■       M         — ^^M  ■  ■»        I.  Mi  ■-■—■■■■■■»  ■  .1  ■■■■■■  M  ■  ^Mm 

^hi«  rock  is  named  from  Fourche  Mountaia  (p.  19,  foot  note)  which  recetTcd  its  name> 
from  Foorche  Bayou,  and  this  in  tarn  was  named  by  the  early  French  explorers  Fourche  oiv 
account  of  its  many  forks.    The  name  is  pronounced  in.  English  as  in  French. 
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-orystaU  (Vig.  6)  tbis  is  shown  by  a  complete  change  of 
color  between  crossed  nicols,  so  that,  while  the 
sides  (S)  are,  fur  example,  a  brownish  purple 
c  the  hour-glass  shaped  ends  (A)  are  a  brilliant 
yellow.  The  zonal  struotnre  noted  by  Kemp 
appears  also  in  these  crystals  and  is  oontinned 
through  the  hour-glass  sectors  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Scattered  through  the  rock,  and  in  many 

Fig,  t.    AeKon  </  m-  ,  .  .  .  ,  . 

sut  (11  (s  010)  In  pd-  cBses  forming  an   important   oouatitnent  ot  it, 
•arittd  lieht,   MiuiaiBf  gfg  small,  irreealarly  sba)>ed,  yellowish,  trans- 

imir-fflau     and     tmal  •  a  j  i        •    j 

ttruonm.  parent    grains,     which    seldom    exceed    0.005 

A.  Yellow  betoHD  jjj^j  j^  diameter  and  are  often  much  smaller. 
s.  Brownish  pnrp]«  They  bave  a  high  index  of  refraction  and  stand 
bttwera  e»»d  ci<»i.  q^j  clearly  from  the  general  surface  of  the  sec- 
tion, presenting  the  appearance  of  small  round  globules.  Since 
they  show  a  decided  double  refraction  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  titanite  or  leuoozen  of  secondary  generation. 

The  groundmaas  of  even  the  freshest  specimens  shows  a 
very  complete  alteration.  It  is  filled  with  a  dark,  reddish 
brown  material,  which  is  a  hydrous  oxide  of  iron,  in  which 
lighter  spots,  showing  double  refraction,  are  observable.  The 
small  highly  refracting  decomposition  grains  noted  above  are 
also  very  common.  There  is,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  no 
^lass  remaining,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fine  grained  ground- 
mass  BolidiSed  originally  as  a  glass  and  has  since  been  altered 
to  a  crystalline  mass.  If  perfectly  fresh  specimens  of  tbis  rock 
could  be  obtained  it  is  possible  that  a  still  glasay  base  might  be 
found. 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  freshest  of  this  rock  was 
made  by  the  Survey,  W.  A.  Noyes,  analyst,  and  the  alkalies  were 
determined  by  It.  N,  Brackett. 

Anatyaia  of  fourehite  from  Fourche  MowUain,  Arkanaax, 

8iO, 42.03 

A)A •• 18.60 

TiO, 8.70 
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FejOj 7.66 

FeO 6.66^ 

FeS, 0.66* 

CaO 14.16 

MgO 6.41 

MnO trace 

K,0 0.97 

Na,0 1.83 

NaCl 0.05 

SO, 0.08 

PjOft 0.67 

H,0  (Ignition) 1.08 

Total L 99.23 

» 

H.  Rosenbusch  in  connection  with  M.  Hunter  has  lately 
published  a  paper  entitled  '*  Ueber  Monchiquite,  ein  camp- 
tonitisches  Ganggestein  aus  der  Gefolgschaft  der  Elaolith- 
Bjenite."  *  He  makes  a  new  group  of  those  older  dike  rocks 
which  are  always  intimately  connected  with  the  eleolite- 
syenites,  and  names  them  manehiquUea  after  the  Serra  de 
Monchique  in  southern  Portugal  where  they  occur  in 
typical  dikes.  Rosenbusch  considers  these  as  made  up  of  a 
porphyritic  combination  of  olivine,  augite,  and  a  glassy  base^ 
with  which  may  be  associated  either  hornblende,  or  mica,  or 
both  these  minerals  together.  The  glassy  base  often  includes 
minute  crystals  of  plagioclase  and  occasionally  of  nepheline^ 
Rosenbusch  remarks  that  as  yet  a  separation  of  these  rocks 
into  smaller  groups  does  not  seem  advisable,  but  h& 
mentions  the  follow  divisions  which  might  be  made  : — 

Monchi^uite, 

Biotite  monchiquite, 

Amphibole  monchiquite, 

Amphibole  biotite  monchiquite. 

The  writer  of  this  report,  in  connection  with  Prof.  J.  F. 
Eemp  and  before  seeing  Professor  Rosenbusch's  work  upon 
monchiquite,  had  already  described  and  classified  the  augitio 
rocks  from  the  eruptive  areas  of  Arkansas  in  somewhat  the 
same  way,  and  had  proposed  certain  local  names  to  be 
applied  to  them. 

*  MinenU.  nod  petrograph.  Mittheil.,  Band  XI.,  1890,  p.  446. 
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BosenbuBcb  (Phyeiographie,  Band  II.,  p.  821)  describes 
various  dikes  /rom  the  eleolite  syenite  region  near  Rio  de 
-Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  especially  from  the  Serra  de  TingniL  ander 
the  head  of  aagitite,  and  mentions  their  similarity  to  the  dikes 
described  by  van  Werveke  from  the  foyaite  formation  in  the 
^rra  de  Monchique  in  southern  Portugal.  The  Brazilian  dikes 
are  often  without  olivine  and  form  an  olivine-free  class  of 
the  rock  that  Bosenbusch  calls  monchiquite.  It  is  to  this  class  of 
olivine-free  monchiquite  that  the  writer  has  given  the  name 
jfourchite. 

Some  specimens  of  the  more  important  types  of  fourchite 
were  sent  by  the  writer  to  Professor  Bosenbusch  who  kindly 
^examined  them  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  belonged 
to  the  monchiquite  group,  but  that  they  were  in  certain 
respects  different  from  any  specimens  that  he  had  seen.  In 
view  of  these  relations  these  rocks  have  been  included  under 
JElosenbusch's  monchiquite  group  and  since  they  are  for  the 
most  part  either  very  poor  in  olivine,  or  completely  free  from 
4hat  mineral,  an  olivine-free  type  has  been  made  and  coordinated 
with  the  olivine  monchiquites.  It  bears  much  the  same  relation 
to  them  that  augitite  does  to  limburgite  in  the  group  of  effusive 
4ion-feldspathic  rocks.  The  subdivision  of  this  group  into 
biotite,  amphibole,  and  biotite-amphibole  types  was  already 
completed  before  Professor  Rosenbusch's  paper  on  monchiquite 
•appeared,  so  that  it  only  remained  to  group  them  systematically 
and  in  correspondence  with  the  monchiquite  rocks.  The  follow- 
ing scheme  of  arrangement  is  suggested : — 

Monchiquite  Ghroup.     {Bosenbusch^  1890). 


CONTAIinifO  Olivmb. 


Monchlqaite(RoBeabtt8cb,  1890) 

AmpbiboU  moncbiqulte. m. 

"Bioiite  moncblqaite 

-Ampbibole  biotlte  moncblqaite 


Glassy  Bass  and  Minkrals:  - 


Angite^ 

Ampbibole  and  sugite. > 

Biotite  and  augite 

Ampbibole,  biotite  and  augite. 


Glivikb-Fbbb. 


Fourchite  (J.  F.Willlam8,1890) 
[Auffitite  from  Serra  de  Tin- 
gu&  (in  part).     Bosenbusch]. 

Ampbibole  fourchite. 

Ouacbitite  (Kemp,  1890). 

Amphibole  ouacbitite. 


In  order  to  show  the  close  chemical  relation  which  exists 
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Ill 


between  the  foarchite  and  the  true  olivine  moDchiquites,  the 
fbllowing  analyses  which  are  taken  mostly  from  the  Bosenbusch 
paper  are,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  set  side  by  side  with 
those  from  Arkansas. 

Analyses  of  manohiquUe  and  fourchite. 


I. 

II. 

Til. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

GONSTITUXKTS. 

Fourchitfe,  Fourche 
Mt.,  Ark. 

Amphibole  mon- 
chiquite.   Mag- 
net Cove,  Ark. 

• 

S 

•g 

a 

1 

Gamptonlte,  New 
Hampshire. 

• 

1 

0. 

Pikiite  porphj- 
Tjt  Hungary. 

42.08 

18.60 
8.70 

17.65 
6.65 
0.56 

14.15 
6.41 
traoe. 
9.97 
1.88 
0.05 
0.08 
0.57 

l.OS 

48.50 

18.06 

2.10 

7.52 

7.64 

46.48 

16.16 

0.99 

6.17 

6.09 

43.74 
14.82 
2.80 
2.40 
IM 
0.10 
10.81 
6.98 

41.94 

15.86 

4.15 

8.27 

9.89 

40.95 

16.46 

8.89 

13.47 

40.42 

28.36  (2«) 

Fe.Oa 

TeO 
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2.94 

0.29 

Hj|0  (direct).. ........... 

Ignition 

4,27 

8.29 

5.22 

1.22 

3.84 

CO. 

0.45 

1.50 

2.47 

1.58 

Total 

99.23 

100.20 
8.051 

100.91 
2.736 

100.28 
2.914 

100.44 

100.63 

C    2.927 
]      to 
(    8.005 

94.85  (8«) 

Specific  irraTitT 

(1«)    Contains  also  CoO. 
(2«)    OontaiDS  also  CraOa- 

(3«)    This  analysis  foots  up  to  96.85  but  it  is  giren  as  it  appears  in  Bcsenbusoh's  paper, 
^nce  the  original  article  by  Hussak  is  not  accessible  to  the  writer. 

I.  Fourehite  from  Fourche  Mt.,  Ark.,  by  Brackett  and  Koyes. 

II.  Amphibole  monohiquite  from  Magnet  Cove,  Ark.,  by  W.  A. 
^SToyes.    (Chap.  VII.,  in.  A). 
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III.  Monchiquite  from  Santa  Cruz  By.,  8ao  Paulo,   Brazii,   by 
M.  Huuter.    (Min.  Petr.  Mittb.,  Band  XL,  1890,  p.  454). 

IV.  Monchiquite  from  Bio  do  Ouro,  Serra  de  Tingua,  Brazil,  by 
P.  Jannasch.    (ibid.  p.  464). 

V.  Camptonite  from  New  Hampshire,  by  G.  W.  Hawes,  (Am. 
Jour.  8ci.,  8eries3,  Vol.  XVII..  1879,  p.  147). 

VI.  Camptonite  from  Montreal,  Canada,  by  B.  J.  Harrington^ 
(N.  Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  1883,  Band  I.,  p.  248). 

VII.  "  Pikrite  porphyry"  Steierdorf  in  the  Banat,  Hungary,  by 
by  E.  HuBsak,  (Verb,  d.k.k.  geol.  Beiclisanstalt,  1881,  p.  262). 

B.    Ampbibole  Oa&cbitite. 

The  amphibole  ouaohitite  includes  those  varieties  of  aagitic 
rocks  which  contain  phenocrysts  of  biotite  and  hornblende,  as 
well  as  augite,  lying  in  a  fine-grained  or  glassy  groundmass. 
The  biotite  and  augite  are  easily  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  for 
they  form  idiomorphic  crystals,  often  quite  large^  but  not  as  large 
as  the  individuals  found  in  the  fourchite  just  described. 

Under  the  microscope  the  phenocrysts  are  seen  to  lie  in  an 
extremely  fine-grained,  but  now  completely  holocrystalline 
fi^roundmass  which  was  probably  originally  a  glass. 

Augite  is  by  far  the  most  important  mineral  constituent  of 
the  rock,  but  it  would,  however,  in  this  case  hardly  make  up  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  mass.  The  crystals  are  usually  fresh  and 
in  all  respects  essentially  the  sanie  as  those  described  above 
(p.  107). 

In  a  few  cases  perfectly  fresh,  small  augite  crystals  have 
been  observed  filling  what  is  apparently  the  space  which  was 
once  occupied  by  some  other  minerah  They  are  radially 
arranged  in  the  center  of  the  crystals  and  those  about  the  sides 
stand  at  right  angles  to  the  edges.  It  is  possible  that  they 
take  the  place  of  decomposed  augite  phenocrysts  or  of  olivine. 

Hornblende  occurs  in  the  rock  in  much  smaller  quantities 
than  the  augite  and  forms  crystals  which  seldom  exceed  0.4 
mm  in  length.  It  is  easily  detected  under  the  microscope  by 
its  reddish  brown  color,  strong  pleochroism  and  cleavage-oracks 
which  make  an  angle  of  about  124^  with  each  other.  It  belongs 
to  the  variety  known  as  baaaltio  hornblende.  The  crystals  are  of 
a  short  prismatic   habit  and,  although  they  have  been  much 
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oorroded  by  the  magma  and  are  rounded  on  the  oorners,  they 
still  show    that  the  prism  (110)  and  clinopinacoid  (010)  faces 
originally  existed.    This  corrosion  has  given  rise  to  a  peripheral 
zone  which  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
crystal,  but  still  .consists  of  hornblende  substance  mixed  with 
some  magnetite.     Inside  of  the  crystals  themselves  a  succession 
of  dark  brown  concentric  bands  appear    forming  a  beautifuli 
zonal  structure.     In  some  cases  twins  parallel  to  the  ortho^ 
pinacoid  (100)  have  been  observed.    The  pleochroism    is  veryv 
strong  and  is  represented  by  the  following  formula : — 

parallel  c=dark  reddish  brown, 
parallel  a=yellow. 
The  hornblende  includes  magnetite  in  dust-like  grains  and 
occasionally  shows  liquid  inclusions  of  some  size.  From  its 
mode  of  occurrence  and  general  appearance  the  hornblende  is 
probably  to  be  considered  as  the  oldest  constituent  of  the  rock, 
after  the  metallic  oxides. 

Biotite  occurs  in  thin  plates  which  are  often  quite  large. 
This,  like  the  hornblende,  has  been  strongly  acted  upon  by  the 
magma  and  shows  resorption  bands.  It  is  of  a  reddish  brown  or 
yellow  color  and  is  very  pleochroitic.  Its  optic  characteristics 
are  normal. 

The  ground/mass  of  the  rock  consists  of  minute  hornblende 
and  angite  crystals  associated  with  magnetite  in  large  quantities. 
The  small  highly  refracting  globules  already  described  (page  108)* 
appear  here  in  great  numbers.     As  a  background  or  base  for  all 
these  minerals,  there  is  found  a  colorless  substance,  showing  a. 
very  low  refractive  index  and  a  comparatively  weak  double  re- 
fraction.    When  examined  between  crossed  nicols  and  under  a. 
very  high  power,  it  is  seen  to   consist  of  a  mass   of   minute 
crystals  which   are    negative   in  their    double    refraction    and 
have    small    angles    of  extinction.     Their  boundaries  cannot 
be    definitely    determined,  but  the  direction    of   the    greatest 
elongation  and  of  the  indistinct  cleavage-cracks  has  been  taken 
as  the  probable  direction  of  the  principal  axis.    It  would  appear 
from   these    characteristics    that   some    feldspathic  mineral  i» 
present.    No  twinning  lamellae  were  observed,  but  it  is  probable 

8  GeologlMl;  Vol.  U.,  1«90. 
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from  the  lath«like  shape  of  the  crystals  that  the  feldspar  is  a 
plagioclase  which  was  formed  by  the  devitrification  of  an  original 
glass.  The  occurrence  of  hornblende  and  of  biotite  and  the 
possible  presence  of  a  glassy  base  indicate  that  a  rock  corre- 
sponding to  the  third  variety  of  Bosenbusch's  monchiquite 
group  (loc.  cit.  p.  460),  the  biotite  amphibole  monchiquite,  b  ut 
without  olivine,  is  under  consideration.  This  would,  therefore, 
according  to  the  nomenclature  adopted  for  these  rocks,  be  an 
amphibole  biotite  fourohite  or,  more  simply  expressed,  an  amphi- 
bole ouichitite. 

0.    Monchiquite  (?). 

Some  specimens  occur  at  the  south  end  of  the  ^^  trap ''  area  on 
AUis  Mountain,  which,  although  much  weathered,  still  indicate 
that  they  belong  to  a  somewhat  different  type  from  those 
rocKs  already  described.  These  rocks  are  remarkable  not 
only  on  account  of  the  peculiar  and  rather  uncommon  psendo- 
morphs  of  mica  after  augite  which  they  contain,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  large  quantities  of  the  already  described  globular 
titaniferous  mineral  which,  in  this  case,  sometimes  attains  a 
diameter  of  O.Olmm  and  is  more  sharply  defined  than  in  the 
preceding  rocks. 

Pseudomorphs  of  mica  atter  augite  frequently  occur  in  this 
rock  and  are  even  macroscopically  easily  recoguizable.  The 
crystals  are  1  to  1.5mm  in  length  and  Hhow  the  original  faces 
ooP  (110),  ooPdo  (100),  ooPc3o(010),  OP  (001),  -P(lll)  and 
also  some  dome  faces  in  the  ortho-zone.  In  a  few  instances  the 
-central  portion  of  the  crystal  remains  undecomposed,  but  in 
most  cases  the  alteration  is  complete  throughout  the  whole 
-crystal.  In  those  cases  where  the  central  portion  of  the  crystal 
still  remains  unaltered  it  is  seen  to  have  been  completely  freed 
from  iron,  so  that  it  appears  colorless  and  is  absolutely  non-pleo- 
•chroitie.  Where  the  alteration  has  taken  place  completely  the 
•crystal  is  entirely  made  up  of  small,  irregularly  grouped  mica 
plates  which  seldom  exceed  0.05mm  in  diameter.  These  plates 
are  of  a  reddish  brown  color  and  may,  perhaps,  be  rubMUe, 
although  it  appears  more  probable  that  they  are  biotite  somewhat 
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stained  with  iron  oxide.  G.  von  Biohthofen*  describes  pseudo- 
morpbs  of  rubellite  after  aagite,  from  the  tufa  formations  of  Alpe 
Oiaplaja,  on  Monte  Creppa,  and  from  other  points  of  southern 
Tyrol.  The  Tyrolese  pseudomorphs  show  that  the  alteration 
began  at  many  points  in  the  interior  of  the  crystals  and  formed 
nests  of  reddish  mica  plates  which^  in  some  cases,  increased  in 
«ize  and  numbers  so  as  to  include  the  whole  crystal.  Blum  men- 
tions mica  pseudomorphs  after  augite  from  the  Fassa  Valley, 
in  southern  Tyrol,  Austria,  f  &nd  from  Monroe,  Orange  county, 
N.  Y.,:|:and  Tschermak  describes  such  from  teschenitic  rocks||« 

In  the  pseudomorphs  from  the  Arkansas  rocks  the  alter- 
ation appears  to  have  taken  place  from  the  outside  and  to 
have  worked  in  along  the  cracks.  The  undecomposed  parts, 
when  such  exist,  are  found  uniformly  at  the  centre  of  the 
crystal,  and  are  often  cut  through  by  cleavage  cracks  along  the 
■edges  of  which  some  alteration  has  taken  place.  The  mica  which 
is,  as  has  been  stated,  probably  a  stained  biotite  occurs  in 
small,  thick  plates  absolutely  without  parallel  arrangement  of 
any  kind.  These  plates  are  very  pleochroitic;  the  color  variation 
being  from  a  very  light  red  or  straw  color  to  a  deep  brown. 
The  optic  axis  angle  is  small. 

In  this  decomposed  rock  there  appear  indications  of  the 
alteration  of  some  mineral,  probably  olivine,  to  serpentine,  but 
the  forms  are  not  such  that  they  can  be  definitely  determined. 

In  addition  to  these  phenocrysts  there  have  been  observed 
in  the  groundmass,  which  consists  principally  of  augite  needles 
and  the  already  mentioned  globular  titaniferous  mineral  (p.  108) 
«ome  feldspathic  minerals  which  are  evidently  the  devitrification 
products  of  an  original  glass.  These  feldspar  (?)  crystals  are  of 
two  varieties,  twinned  and  simple,  and  both  of  theni  appear  as 
very  slender,  lath-like  individuals  not  over  0.07mm  in   length. 

The  rock  evidently  belongs  to  the  monchiquite  group,  but 
whether  to  the  olivine  or  olivine-free  variety  is  uncertain.     It  is 

*  G,  Ton  Bichtbofen  in  the  Wiener  Akad.  Ber.  Band  XX VII.|  1888,  p.  885,  and  in  filam's 
PBeudomorphoeen.  Band  III ,  p.  96.    Cited  after  J.  Both's  CtaemlBche  Geologie,  Band  I.,  p.  340. 
t  Pseadomorphosen.  Blum.  Band  I.,  p.  81.    Cited  after  Both. 
X  Ibid.  Band  III.,  p.  93.    Cited  after  Both. 
i  Porphyrgesteina  Oesterreichs,  O.  T&ehermak,  p.  264.    Cited  after  Both. 
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probable,  however,  that  it  may  be  more  properly  considered  aa 
belonging  to  the  former  variety  and  as  forming  a  true  monchi- 
quite  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term. 

From  the  same  locality  other  altered  rocks  occur  which 
differ  from  these  only  in  the  fact  that  the  angite  crystals  have 
been  altered  to  chlorite  instead  of  mica.  The  chlorite  appears 
in  small  six-sided  plates  seldom  more  than  0,04mm  in  diameter. 
It  is  of  a  beautiful  green  color,  and  in  plates  cut  at  right  anglea 
to  the  cleavage-planes  it  shows  a  comparatively  strong  pleochro- 
ism,  with  an  alteration  in  color  from  yellow  (||c)  to  green  (||a  or 
b.)  When  observed  in  plates  parallel  te  the  cleavage  it  ap- 
pears dark  green  and  isotropic  and  in  convergent  light  shows 
no  distinct  cross.  Between  crossed  nicols  the  polarization  colors 
appear  higher  than  those  usually  described  for  this  mineral. 

The  rock  is  of  a  generally  greenish  color  with  darker  green 
spots  where  the  chlorite  pseudomorphs  occur. 

Upon  reviewing  the  above  descriptions  it  is  evident  that^ 
although  some  minor  variations  exist,  the  rocks  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  group.  It  seems  bettev  therefore  to  unite  them 
under  the  name  of  fourchite,  with  a  clear  understanding  that  the 
varieties  described  are  present,  but  that,  owing  to  the  poor 
exposures  and  to  the  weathered  condition  of  the  rock,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  define  the  limits  of  the  various  types, 
or  to  study  their  mutual  genetic  relations. 

IV.   CONTACT  BOCKS. 

In  the  Fourche  Mountain  region  contact  rocks  are  not  very 
numerous  nor  easily  studied.  In  a  few  cases  specimens  of 
contact  shale  have  been  found  which  show  a  very  decided 
metamorphism  and  an  almost  complete  alteration  into  a  crys- 
talline rock.  Such  a  metamorphism  has  usually  taken  place  only 
where  the  sedimentary  rocks  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  larger 
masses  of  syenite,  for  in  cases  where  small  dikes  cut  through  the 
Paleozoic  shales  little  or  no  alteration  exists. 

At  a  point  near  the  junction  of  Fourche  and  Ermentraudt 
Mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  ridge  the  syenite  is  found  in 
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direct  contact  with  the  shale.  It  is  seen  iq  have  indaced  in  the 
latter  small  (0.6  to  Imm)  irregularly  bounded  feldspar  crystals, 
which  now  form  the  main  mass  of  the  rock.  These  feldspars 
«re  often  twinned  according  to  the  Carlsbad  law,  but  show  by 
their  undnlatory  extinction  and  peculiar  microstructure  that 
they  are  of  secondary  origin.  They  are,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, filled  with  minute,  black  grains  which  are  presumably 
magnetite.  These  are  scattered  through  the  crystals  without 
any  regular  system  of  arrangement  and  without  any  special 
reference  to  the  crystallographic  form  of  the  individuals  in  which 
they  occur.  In  a  few  cases  larger  crystals  of  feldspar  have  been 
observed,  and  when  such  occur,  they  are  seen  to  have  a  more 
perfect  crystallographic  form  than  the  smaller  ones.  It  is 
probable  that  the  larger  crystals  were  formed  first  and  were 
therefore  in  a  position  to  rearrange  the  ingredients  of  the  shale 
and  those  obtained  from  the  igneous  rock  more  fr^ly  than  the 
smaller  crystals  which  followed  them.  They  may  be  considered 
«s  the  '^  phenocrysts  '*  of  the  metamorphic  rock. 

Mica  crystals,  often  very  fragmental  and  distorted,  occur 
very  frequently.  They  are  of  a  greenish  yellow  color  and  show 
strong  pleochroism.  When  the  cleavage-planes  stand  at  right 
•angles  to  the  plane  of  the  lower  nicol  the  color  is  a  light 
yellow  with  a  faint  greenish  tinge,  and  in  some  cases  the  crystals 
are  almost  colorless.  At  right  angles  to  this  position  they  are 
•almost  or  entirely  black  and  show  a  correspondingly  complete 
absorption  of  light.  It  is  probable  from  these  facts  that  this 
mica  is  a  biotUe.  The  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  plates  and 
flakes  shows  that  it  was  not  entirely  unhindered  in  its  crystal- 
lization, but  its  comparatively  large  size  (1  to  1.5mm  in 
diameter)  indicates  that  it  was  one  of  the  earlier  and  more  freely 
formed  materials. 

Small  fragments  of  some  green  mineral  resembling  segirite 
in  their  appearance  and  behavior  in  polarized  light  occur  in  this 
rock  and  certainly  constitute  some  member  of  the  pyroxene 
group. 

A  thin  section  of  this  rock  is  seen  under  the  microscope  to 
be  completely  studded  with  small  black  specks  of   magnetite 
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which  are  often  rounded,  and  only  occasionally  show  any 
indications  of  crystal  form.  Hematite  and  limonite  also  appear 
in  irregular  masses,  the  former  often  taking  the  shape  of  thin 
plates,  while  the  latter  is  naturally  without  definite  crystal  form.. 

Six  inches  (0.16m)  away  from  the  contact,  as  a  rule,  the 
shale  shows  very  little  metamorphism,  and  it  is  only  here  and 
there  that  any  indication  of  a  secondary  crystallization  can  be- 
detected. 

In  some  cases  the  syenite  is  seen  to  penetrate  the  sedi*- 
mentary  rocks  for  a  short  distance  from  the  contact,  thua 
forming  alternate  bands  of  igneous  and  metamorphosed  rock.. 
In  one  case  the  igneous  rock  is  found  to  make  up  more  than 
half  of  the  specimen,  while  the  metamorphosed  rock  occurs  in 
the  form  of  narrow  intermediate  bands  presenting  a  semi-fluidal 
appearance.  Under  the  microscope  these  bands  are  seen  to  be^ 
made  up  of  minute,  allotriomorphic  feldspar,  magnetite  and  hema*- 
tite  crystals  and  a  few  flakes  of  reddish  brown  mica. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  rocks  near  the  contact,  and  one 
which  is  characteristic  of  both  the  intrusive  rocks,  as  well  as  of 
the  metamorphosed  sedimentaries,  is  the  dark  blue  or  black 
stain  with  which  these  rocks  are  quickly  covered  when  left 
exposed  to  the  air  and  rain  for  a  few  days.  (See  page  22).  The- 
igneous  rocks  seem  to  show  the  color  even  more  distinctly  than 
the  metamorphosed  sedimentary  deposits,  and  it  has  been  ob« 
served  that  when  the  former  are  heated  before  a  blast-lamp  they 
they  give  off  sulphur  enough  to  burn  with  a  blue  flame  for  some- 
time, even  after  the  source  of  heat  has  been  removed.  The  dark 
blue  stain  appears  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the  large 
amount  of  sulphur  present,  for  after  the  rock  has  been  heated  for 
a  time  and  the  sulphur  driven  off  it  assumes  a  reddish  color.  It  is> 
possible  that  the  stain  is  due  to  a  mixture  of  sulphur  (S)  and  ferroua 
sulphide  (FeS)  which  was  temporarily  formed  as  an  intermediate^ 
stage  in  the  alteration  of  pyrite  (FeSj)  to  ferric  oxide  (FejO,). 

East  of  the  southern  end  of  Ermentraudt  Mountain  (section 
36, 8.  W.  of  S.  W.)  and  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  southern  part  of 
Allis  Mountain  (section  84,  N.  W.  quarter)  black  hornstone-like 
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rooks  occnr  which  were  formed  by  the  metamorphism  of  the  black 
8h9le  of  that  region.  Under  the  microscope  these  rocks  show  a 
confused  crystalline  structure  produced  by  the  formation  of 
small  flakes  of  mica,  and  the  differentiation  of  the  substance  of 
the  shale  into  a  mass  of  minute  feldspar  needles.  The  Paleozoic 
rock  which  forms  a  small  area  in  section  36  [on  center  line  1^000  ft. 
(305m)  west  of  center]  (see  page  24)  and  is  some  distance  from 
the  igneous  rock  contains  well  formed,  tabular  feldspar  crystals 
which  sometimes  attain  a  diameter  of  2mm.  The  rock  in  which 
they  occur  is  an  arenaceous  shale  and  occasionally  contains 
minute  segirite  crystals  as  well  as  feldspars. 

In  many  cases  the  sedimentary  rock  is  scarcely  altered,  even 
where  it  occurs  very  close  to  the  igneous  rocks.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  something  more  than  mere  proximity  to  an 
igneous  mass  is  necessary  to  form  crystalline  metamorphic  rocks* 

V.      GENETIC  BELATIONS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  SYENITE  TO 
EACH  OTHEB  AND  TO  THE  ADJACENT  SEDIMENT ABT  BOCKS. 

The  relations  of  the  various  kinds  of  syenite  found  in  the 
Fourche  Mountain  region  to  each  other  and  to  the  under-  and 
overlying  rocks  are  not  as  simple  as  they  at  first  sight  appear* 

It  seems  probable,  however,  both  from  petrographic  and 
chemical  considerations,  as  well  as  from  thdir  geologic  positions,, 
that  the  syenitic  rocks  of  the  Fourche  Mountain  region  are  very 
closely  related  to  each  other  and  that  they  may  be  considered  as 
derived  from  one  and  the  same  magma  which,  on  account  of  the 
various  conditions  under  which  it  cooled,  has  formed  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  rock  occurring  in  the  region. 

It  is  evident  from  its  coarseness  and  entire  lack  of  porphy- 
ritic  structure  that  the  gray  granite  (eleolite  syenite)  cooled 
under  pressure  as  a  true  intratelluric  rock.  The  blue  granite 
(pulaskite),  on  the  other  hand,  is  decidedly  trachytic  or  porphy- 
ritic  in  its  structure  and  cooling  much  more  rapidly  formed  a 
dike  rock.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  these  rocks,  as  a  whole, 
being  forced  up  through  a  break  in  the  overlying  rocks,  and  of 
that  portion  which  came  up  into  the  crack  itself  as  being  cooled 
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more  quickly  than  the  mass  whioh  remained  lower  down  and 
vas  protected  against  loss  of  heat  by  the  overlying  rocks.  These 
overljiog  eedimeotary  rocks  soon  became  heated  throngh  and 
acted  as  covering,  transmitting  heat  slowly,  and  allowing  the 
underlying  igneous  masses  to  coot  gradually  and  to  form  true 
intrstelluric  rocks*. 

It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  overlying  strata  in  the 
Fonrche  Mountain  region  were  comparatively  thin,  for  it  is 
«Yident  from  many  considerations  that  comparatively  little 
«ro8ion  of  the  Paleozoic  rock  has  taken  place  since  the  igneous 
rocks   were  intruded.     The  aooompanying  section,  which  is  of 


f1gur«7.    filial  McttmlliTmiiik  a  pmiiiifllu  Foureha  HomUainre^lim  whm  ftrmtd, 

A.  FbIwuIo  rcflk. 

S.  Qr*T  p«Dlle  (tlMlUe  ajenit*  ) 

C.  BtiiegninIM(pul>tklt«.j 

O.  MluDllt[ce1tollte>T*nliedtke<n  FaluklU. 

K  UiuDllUc  elHllle  17801111  dike  la  Pilwioic  rock. 

F.  BrairiignDlI«{el«Ilte(r«illeilik<r«:k.) 

a.  EleoUU  Uoguiitii. 

course  somewhat  idealized,  but  which  is  founded  upon  the 
relations  actually  observed  in  the  region  uear  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  mountain,  shows  the  probable  relations  of  the 
various  rocks  to  each  other. 

{A.)  represents  the  overlying  shales  of  Paleozoic  age,  which 
dip  sharply  to  the  north  and  form  part  of  the  great  anticlinal  fold 
described  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Griswold  in  Vol.  Ill  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas  for  ISSOf. 

(B.)  represeuts  the   mass  of  nnderlyiug  inlratellaric  gray 

'The  iublectollheihlcknomoloTerlrlngrocki  necejairj  fo  produca  tbB  fonn«tlon  o! 
taotocTjililllna  Eiuillc  rocki  bu  bean  dlaoaaed  bf  Broggsr  (SjaDllpagmlUrgdlga,  p.  K4.) 
He  commanU  upoD  tbe  tbeoriea  idTiaced  bj  3.  LsbmaOD  [GnDal<(g*blrg«,  p.  K.  Cited  tlttr 
BrCggar.  (ST«iiltpfgmt11tgeag«,p.229.)}  RDd  otbera.  BruEgsr'a  conclusiona  are  to  tbaalltat 
IbBlnfan  baodrtd  Ftet  of  ovirljlng  rack  ■utflne  lor  «  careilng  vblch  will  mike  tht  tpMOuB 
rotlu  baloir  complatelr  iniraleUurie  In  tbeir  Bturutar. 

t  It  luiT  hera  tia  alaled  tbit  it  lieitremalT  pnbibla  (bst  the  '•ntkatm  prodacad  In  tha 
aliDtabj  Ibia  foldlag  wu  ukea  idrantaKa  o[  bj  tbe  fbUiulTe  rocki  In  forcing  Iheir  war 
lDl>  tb*  OTerljilDg  Mdlmealar;  to 
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granite  (eleolite  syenite)  which  at  one  point  forced  its  way  up 
through  the  sedimentary  beds  forming  the  semi-porphyritic  mass 
of  blue  granite  (pulaskite)  (C7)  in  the  interior  of  which  the  gray 
rock  would  be  found  could  the  ridge  be  penetrated  to  a  sufficient 
tlepth.  \ 

((7.)  represents  the  blue  granite  (pulaskite.)     It  is  evident 
that  this  blue  variety  cooled  more  quickly  than  the  gray  rock 
"and   therefore  assumed  a  more  porphyritic  structure.     When 
this  blue  granite  (pulaskite)  cooled,  it  cracked,  on  account  of  the 
tinequal  contraction  of  the  outside  and  the  inside  and  allowed  the 
panidiomorphic  granular  dike  rock  (D)  to  appear.    This  latter 
-consists,  therefore,  of  some  of  the  original  syenite  magma  {B) 
which,  on  being  pressed  up  through  the  still  hot,  but  already 
-congealed  blue  granite  (pulaskite)  solidified  very  slowly  as    a 
coarse-grained,  panidiomorphic  dike.    It  is  probable  that  a  not 
inconsiderable  space  of  time  intervened  between  the  intrusion  of 
the  blue  granite  (pulaskite)  and  the  formation  of  the  coarse 
-aplitic  dikes.     In  the  case  of  the  dike  {E)  the  conditions  were 
eomewhat  different,  for  here  the  coarse-grained  dike  comes  up 
through   the  overlying  Paleozoic  rocks   and   is  still   panidio- 
morphic in  its  character.    The  only  explanation  of  this  which 
can  be  offered,  is  that  suggested  by  Brogger  for  similar  cases 
-^Syenitpegmatitgange,  p.  231),  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  the 
Paleozoic  rock  was  completely  heated  through  before  the  injec- 
tion of  the  igneous  rock.     In  the  case  of  the  tinguaitic  rock  {G) 
near  the  same  region   (southeast  of  the  mountain)    it  may  be 
assumed  that  its  character  is  due  to  the  thin  cover  of  overlying 
'Sedimentary  rock  in  that  particular  region.     This  condition  would 
be  in  complete  accord  with  the  high  heating  of  the  neighboring 
Paleozoic  rock,  required  for  the  formation  of  the  coarse-grained 
'dike  just  described,  and  would   fit  the  case  equally  well  if  the 
porphyritic  or  tingnditic  rock  should  prove  to  be,  in  part,   a 
metamorphosed  shale  and   not  an   intrusive  rock.     The  other 
'dike  (JP)  of  brown  granite  (eleolite  syenite  dike  rock)  which  ap- 
pears in  this  region  and  which  has  a  hypidiomorphic  granular 
structure,  would  then  be  considered  as  the  filling  of  a  crack  by  a 
«byenitic  material  which  to  some  extent  resembles  both  the  blue 
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and  gray  granite  and  which  was  intruded  at  the  same  time  they 
were. 

All  these  considerations  point  to  a  comparatively   thicker- 
(still  actually  quite  thin)  covering  of  Paleozoic  rock  over  the- 
larger  part  of  the  region  and  to  a  thinner  layer  over  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  area.    As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  maia 
topographic  features  of  the  ooooty,  so  far  as  the  Paleozoic  rooka. 
are  concerned,  are  considered  by  the  writer  to  have  been  ap-- 
proximately  as  they  are  now;  all  the  folding  and  bending  had 
been  completed  and  a  large  part  of  the  erosion  had  been  ao^ 
complished.     Since  the  intrusion  of  the  igneous  rocks  the  over- 
lying Paleozoic  rocks  which  served  as  a  cover  have  been  eroded^ 
and  the  Tertiary  rocks  have  been  deposited  and  also   carried 
away  again,  leaving  only  'here  and  there  traces  to  show  where- 
they  once  were. 

The  occurrence  of  panidiomorphic  syenite  dikes  cutting  the 
^'trap'^  (fourchite)  and  allied  rocks,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  PaK 
eozoic  shales  near  the  south  end  of  AUis  Mountain  can  only  be^ 
explained  by  assuming  that  the  fourchite  is  older  than  all  the- 
syenites,  or  that  it  was  intruded  after  the  blue  and  gray  granites, 
were  formed  but  before  the  coarse-grained  miarolitic  dikes  were 
intruded.  In  the  first  case  the  augitic  rock  must  either  bave^ 
retained  some  of  its  original  heat,  or  else,  like  the  shales,  must 
have  been  heated  by  the  neighboring  masses  of  syenite  before  the- 
younger  syenitic  dikes  were  intruded.  If  the  fourchite  ia. 
younger  than  the  blue  syenite  it  would  naturally  retain  enough 
heat  to  make  the  intruding  dikes  of  syenitic  material  coarse-^ 
grained. 

When  the  rocks  of  the  Fourche  Mountain  region  are  com-^ 
pared  with  those  from  Saline  county,  a  strong  likeness  is  found 
to  exist  between  the  fourchite  of  the  Fourche  Mountain  region, 
and  the  dikes  of  black  rock  which  cut  the  syenite  in  Saline 
county.  Without  anticipitating  too  much,  the  Saline  county 
syenites  may  be  said  to  resemble  very  closely  the  gray  granite 
(eleolite  syenite)  of  the  Fourche  Mountain  region,  and  hence  if' 
the  two  are  considered  identical  the  fact  that  the  former  are 
cut  by  dikes  similar  to  fourchite  (including  true  monchiquite^ 
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would  suggest  that  in  the  Fourchite  Mountain  regioB  also  the 
fourohite  is  younger  than  the  gray  granite  (eleolite  syenite).  ''^ 

If  the  sequence  of  the  rocks  of  the  Fourche  Mountain  region 
suggested  above  be  correct  the  rocks  of  this  region  were  formed 
in  the  following  order : — 

First :  The  magma  from  which  the  gray  and  blue  granites, 
(eleolite  syenite  and  pulaskite)  and  the  dikes  belonging  to  them 
were  formed  was  forced  up  from  below  and  cooled  as  described 
(page  120). 

Second  :     The  fourchite  was  intruded. 

Third:  The  pegmatitic  and  .miarolitic  dikes  of  syenitio- 
material  were  intruded  before  the  earlier  rocks  had  entirely 
cooled. 

This  is  the  probable  sequence  of  the  formation  of  the  rocka. 
of  Fourche  Mountain  as  far  as  the  igneous  rocks  themselves  are 
concerned.  Their  relations  to  the  sedimentary  rocks  are  such 
that  little  can  be  learned  concerning  the  date  of  their  intrusion^ 
but  by  a  comparison  of  the  facts  known  about  the  age  of  the  rocks, 
of  the  other  regions  (chaps.  V.,  VIII.  and  IX.)  with  those 
known  about  this  region,  it  is  probable  that  the  formation  of 
these  rocks  took  place  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Cretaceous  or^ 
the  early  part  of  the  Tertiary  period. 

The  want  of  tufa,  ashes,  scoria,  etc.,  indicates  that  these 
rocks  are  intrusive  and  not  effusive  in  their  character,  but  the 
same  considerations  and  limitations  as  those  suggested  for  the- 
Magnet  Cove  rocks  (chap.  YIII.)  must  be  regarded  here. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  syenites  the  Fourche  Mountain 

*  The  other  hypothesis  which  has,  however,  little  but  negatlTe  eridence  to  support  it,  is. 
that  the  fourchite  is  older  than  all  the  syenite  masses  and  that  after  its  intrasion  they  were 
formed  in  the  manner  and  the  order  detailed  above.  The  only  points  in  favor  of  this  hypo- 
thesis are  the  fact  that  no  fourchite  dikes  have  been  found  in  the  blue  or  gray  granite  of  the 
Fourche  Mountain  region,  and  the  oonsideration  that  only  one  change  from  a  basic  to  an  acid 
magma  need  be  assumed,  while  in  the  accepted  hypothesis  a  change  fijpm  an  acid  to  a  basic- 
and  then  from  the  basic  back  again  to  an  acid  magma  must  be  assumed  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
facts  observed  regarding  the  mutual  relations  of  these  rocks. 

The  flnt  of  these  points  is  of  but  little  consequeoce  since  only  a  small  area  of  gray 
granite  (eleolite  syenite)  in  which  fourchite  dikes  might  occur  is  exposed.    If  dikes  of  fourchite- 
oocar  in  the  blue  granite  (pulaskite)  it  is  probable  that  they  are  covered  up  by  blocks 
weathered  syenite  and  are  invisible.    In  regard  to  the  second  oonsideration  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  change  from  an  acid  magma  to  a  more  basic  one  is  the  natural  order  of  events  and. 
that  the  inversion  of  this  order  is  contrarv  to  the  general  la#  of  sequence  of  such  rocks. 
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region  has  been  again  partially  submerged  beneath  the  ocean. 
During  Tertiary  times  a  deposit  of  highly  ferruginous  sandstone 
was  formed,  and  interbedded  with  this  there  is  a  deposit  of 
bauxite.*  That  the  origin  of  this  material  is  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  syenite  is  beyond  doubt  for  it  is  only  found  in 
comparatively  close  proximity  to  it  in  both  the :  Fourche 
Mountain  and  the  Saline  county  regions. 

Two  suggestions  present  themselves  to  account  for  the  pres- 
'«nce  of  this  material,  neither  one  of  which  seems  completely 
satisfactory.  The  first,  and  it  seems  to  the  writer  the  less  prob- 
able of  the  two,  is  that  the  bauxite  is  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  a  bed  of  clastic  material  which  was  derived  principally  from 
the  syenite.  In  this  way  it  might  easily  occur  interbedded  with 
the  Tertiary  rocks  as  indeed  it  has  been  found,  but  it  would  be 
'natural  to  expect  to  find  masses  of  undecomposed  syenite  scattered 
through  it.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  and  beyond  a  few 
angular  pieces  of  Paleozoic  sandstone  no  foreign  material  has 
'been  found  in  it. 

In  order  to  make  such  a  theory  as  this  tenable  two  trans- 
formations at  least  must  be  assumed  so  as  to  account  for  the 
material  as  at  present  found.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
the  common  decomposition  product  of  syenite  is  kaolin 
^Al^O).  2810,  +  2H2O)  but  in  the  case  of  the  bauxite  little  or 
no  silica  is  present  and  the  rock  has  a  chemical  composition  rep- 
resented approximately  by  the  fermula  (Al,  Fe),  O  (HO)^,  in 
i^hich  the  aluminium  and  iron  may  replace  each  other  in  all  pro- 
portions. In  order,  therefore,  to  produce  such  a  compound,  some 
agent  capable  of  extracting  the  silica  completely  from  the  de- 
composed syenite  must  be  assumed.  The  only  available  agent 
which  could  act  in  this  way  is  a  strong  alkaline  solution  and  it  is 
probable  that  such  a  solution  would,  at  the  same  time,  act  very 
energetically  upon  the  alumina  itself. 

As  the  undecomposed  syenite  contains  very  little  iron  some 
^extraneous  source  of  this  element  must  also  be  assumed  and  its 
presence  in   quantities  amounting   in  some  cases  to  50  per  cent 

must  be  explained  by  the  infiltration  of  ferruginous  material. 

■I  .... 

^  !J€e  Vol.  I.  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Geol.  Surrey  of  Ark.  for  1889. 
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The  bauxite  of  the  Westerwald  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Giessen,  Germany,  has  been  stated  to  be  dae  to  the  weathering; 
of  basalt  while  that  from  other  localities  occars  as  oolitic  grains 
in  calcite.  In  some  cases  where  the  Fourche  Mountain  syenite 
has  partially  broken  down  to  kaolin,  an  oolitic  or  pisolitic 
structure  exists. 

The  second  and  more  plausible  theory  is  that  the  bauxite  is. 
'  the  result  of  hot  spring  action. 

The  water  of  the  Tertiary  sea  penetrated  to  the  still  highly 
heated  igneous  rocks  and  under  the  influence  of  the  high 
pressure  and  temperature  dissolved  the  constituents  of  the 
granites  and  the  neighboring  rocks,  but  in  very  different  pro- 
portions. These  substances  were  brought  to  the  surface  in. 
solution  and  the  water  emerged  in  the  form  of  hot  springs,  sur- 
charged with  dissolved  matter.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  was 
removed  and  the  temperature  was  reduced  the  excess  of  dissolved 
matter  began  to  precipitate  in  the  form  of  a  basic  hydrate 
•  of  aluminium  and  iron,  while  the  more  soluble  salts  of  the  alkalies 
were  still  held  in  solution.  The  continual  bubbling  and  move- 
ment of  the  water  would  result  in  the  formation  of  concretions 
about  some  small  nuclei  as  is  the  case  with  the  calcareous 
Carlsbad  spriidelstein,  and  by  the  solidification  of  these  nodules 
into  a  single  mass  the  bauxite  rock  would  be  formed.  Were  the 
material  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid  instead  of  the  practically  insoluble  hydrate 
of  alumina  there  would  be  no  trouble  whatever  in  explaining 
both  its  occurrence  and  its  form  by  some  such  hypothesis  as  that 
suggested. 

The  kaolin  deposits  near  Fourche  Mountain  are  principally 
derived  from  the  decay  of  the  syenite  in  situ.  In  regard  to  these 
deposits,  their  distribution  and  extent,  the  State  Geologist  makes 
a  report  in  Vol.  I.,  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Arkansas  for  1889,  and  to  this  the  reader  is  referred^ 
for  futther  information  on  this  subject. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DlSTBIBUTION      AND      PeTBOOBAPHIC     ChABAGTEB     OF     THE 

Igneous  Rocks  of  the  Saline  County  Region. 


I.  Distribution. 

II.  Special  Petrographio  Literatare. 

III.  Petrographio  Description  of  Feldspathio  rocks. 

A.  Eleolite  Syenite  (Gray  Granite). 

1.  Orttioclaetio  Eleolite  Syenite. 

a.  Ptiysieal  Properties. 

b.  Mineralogic  and  Microscopic  Examination.  - 

2.  Plagioclastio  Eleolite  Syenite. 

B.  Porphyritic  Syenite. 

C.  Syenitic  Dike  Bocks. 

1.  Eleolite  Syenite  Pegmatite  Dikes. 

2.  Porphyritic  Dikes. 

a.  ^girite  Tingu4ite. 

b.  Eleolite  Porphyry. 

D.  Porphyritic  Border  Rock  (iEglrite  Tinguaite). 

IV.  Petrographio  Description  of  the  Augitic  Bocks. 

A.  Amphibole  Monchiquite. 

B.  Monchiquite. 

V.  Contact  Bocks. 

VI.  Belation  of  the  Igneous  Bocks  of  Saline  County  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Adjacent  Sedimentary  Books. 


I.      DlSTBIBUTION. 

On  referring  to  map  III.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
^^crystalline  rocks"  of  Owen  cover  many  handred  acres  in 
Saline  county.  The  areas  in  which  they  appear  are  all 
bordered  by  Tertiary  and  Pleistocene  deposits  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  syenite  forms  a  continuous  mass 
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l>6Qeath  this  thin  superficial  layer.  The  syenite  often 
appears  as  loose  blocks  scattered  over  the  sandy  soil  where 
fio  solid  masses  of  rock  can  be  found.  Such  areas^  where 
the  soil  is  to  a  great  extent  formed  by  the  disintegration  of 
'Syenite,  are  represented  on  the  map  by  small  red  dots  over 
the  Tertiary  yellow. 

The  general  topography  of  the  country  is  uninteresting. 

In  traveling  from  Benton  to  the  syenite  region,  a  distance 

'of  about  5  miles  (8km),  it  is  possible  to  keep  along  the  tops 

-of  the  Tertiary  ridges  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  only 

now  and  then  descending  to  cross  from  one   to   another 

through  the  low  boggy  bottoms  which  lie  between  them. 

None  of  these  ridges  rise  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 

feet  (45m)  above  the  general  level  ot  the  country.  ^The  hills 

•are  heavily  timbered  with  pine   and  post-oak  but  the  soil  is 

thin  and  sandy  and  yields  but  little  return  to  cultivation. 

The  igneous  rock  appears,  for  the  most  part,  in  large, 
flat,  horizontal  or  slightly  sloping  areas  of  smooth  rock. 
Where  enough  soil  has  collected  on  these  areas  to  allow  of  it, 
they  are  usually  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  cedars.  It  is, 
however,  quite  common  to  find  open  spaces  of  bare  rock  an 
*acre  or  more  in  extent  completely  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
trees ;  such  openings  are  known  as  ^^cedar  glades."  In 
these  glades  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  generally  smooth, 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  spaces  containing 
several  thousand  square  feet  completely  free  from  cracks  or 
Joints  of  any  kind  so  that  blocks  of  stone  of  almost  un- 
limited dimensions  could  be  quarried  from  them. 

At  only  three  points  in  this  area  do  the  Paleozoic  rocks 
•appear  and  in  all  of  these  cases  they  are  more  or  less 
metamorphosed.  The  most  important  of  these  Paleozoic 
masses  is  known  as  Cedar  Park  *  and  contains  about  thirty 
«cres  (12  hectares).  It  consists  of  a  greenish  shale  which 
is  niuch  altered  and  disturbed.  The  shale  dips  about  80° 
north,  but  it  is  so  broken  that  this  determination  is  very  un- 
x^rtain.     The  hill  is  covered   with  a  luxuriant  growth   of 

*  Township  2  S.,  raDge  14  W.,  southeaut  quarter  of  sectloa  16.    See  map  III.  ▲. 
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cedars  and  presents  a  very  striking  appearance  when  com- 
pared with  the  bare  igaeoas  rocks  which  immediately  snr- 
round  it.  It  is  cut  by  several  dikes  of  both  syenite  and 
moDcbiqaite,  which  will  be  more  miautely  described  later. 

About  fifty  yards  (45m)  soathwest  of  Cedar  Park, 
across  a  deep  cut  in  the  igneous  rock,  another  small  mass  of 
sedimentary  rock,  known  as  "Gold  Hill,"  occurs.  It  is  not 
more  than  one  or  two  acres  (0.4  to  0.8  hectares)  in  extent 
and  is  eurroaaded  on  three  sides  by  syenite,  but  is  bounded 
on  the  fourth,  the  soathwcBt  aide,  by  Tertiary  sandstone. 
It  is  probable  that  this  hill  once  formed  a  part  of  the  Cedar 
Park  area  and  was  separated  from  it  by  erosion. 

The  third  point  *  where  the  Paleozoic  rocks  appear  ia 
jnst  south  of  the  north  line  of  section  21  and  lies  due  south 
of  the. Cedar  Park  region.  The  rock  in  this  case  is  an 
included  block  of  shale  about  6'x9'  (1.8x2.7m.)  and  haa 
somewhat  the  form  of  a  fiat-iron.    (Fig,  6). 


Fig.  a.    UauqfPiaeoate  reck  indvOtd  In  ttictUt  tymtia.    Bale— 1:U. 

The  shale  shows  its  original  stratification  very  distinctly, 
and  in  some  places  syenite  has  forced  itself  in  between  the 
layers  of  the  sedimentary  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  curve 
them  away  from  the  main  mass.    In  other  places  it  has  filled 

*Th*  IbSDktot th«  BuiTsj  sn  du*  to  Hr.  Solomon  Nctbartiutt,  lb<  owagr  of  tb*  gmtar 
put  o[  McUoD  IB,  for  hli  halp  io  Bodlof  tbls  (Dd  many  ottiat  locallUii  whiisb  will  b* 
mtDtloned  In  tha  nana  al  thit  cb*pt«r,  M  vail  h  lor  hli  mlaUDM  and  gnldnnoe  tn  obtalslDf 
tbaditalor  Ihaaouill  topofnipblgmap  ol  ttaa  taglall.    (Hap  IIL  a.) 
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cracks  which  cut  across  the  original  stratification  planes. 

With  these  exceptions  the  syenite  is  everywhere^ 
bounded  by  overlying  sandy  deposits. 

As  has  been  stated^  the  main  portion  of  the  syenite  con* 
sists  of  a  gray  variety  of  rock  which  resembles  very  closely 
the  gray  granite  (eleolite  syenite)  of  Foarche  Mountain 
and  only  in  a  few  places  does  anything  which  approaches 
the  blue  granite  (pulaskite)  appear.  The  principal  point 
at  which  the  latter  rock  is  found  is  in  the  northwest 
of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  23,  where  it  forms  several 
narrow  mounds  of  loose  blocks,  20  feet  (6m)  high  by  100 
feet  (30m)  wide  and  600  to  1000  feet  (150  to  300m)  long. 
This  rock  weathers  into  angular  blocks  and  resembles 
macroscopically  in  every  way  the  blue  granite  (pulaskite)  of 
Fourche  Mountain.  It  is  designated  in  this  report  as  porpby-* 
ritic  syenite. 

In  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  14*  rocks  occur 
which  show  an  inclination  toward  the  theralite  group.  It 
is  evident  that  they  constitute  a  large  mass  of  rock  in  that 
region  and  that,  like  the  light  colored  eleolite  syenite,  they 
form  large,  flat  surfaces  of  solid,  unbroken  rock.  Macroscop- 
ically they  are  indistinguishable  from  the  eleolite  syenite 
so  that,  without  making  thin  sections  of  all  the  rocks  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  their  extent. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  detailed  and  uninteresting  descrip- 
tion of  the  igneous  area  the  reader  is  referred  directly  to 
map  III.     On  this  map  the  principal  masses  of  igneous  rock, 
are  indicated  by  special  colors ;  and  the  narrow  dikes  of 
intrusive  rock  of  both  the  monchiquitic  and  syenitic  types. 
are    numbered   and  are  referred  to  in  the  general  table.. 
(Chapter  XIII.) 

II.   SPECIAL  PETROGBAPHIO  LITERATURE. 

r 

The  only  mention  of  the  occurrence  of  the  large- 
masses  of  igneous  rocks  in  Saline  county  are  notices  by  W. 

*  On  aod  nflar  Mrt.  Monlax'f  property, 
9  Geological;  Vol.  U.,  1«00. 
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B.  Powell,  D.  D.  Owen  and  F.  L.  Harvey,  in  their  already 
•quoted  works. 

Powell*  mentions  having  heard  of  this  region  and  having 
«een  hand  specimens  from  the  locality. 

Owen,  t  says :  *'  As  in  Pulaski  and  Hot  Spring  counties, 
we  have,  in  Saline,  small  areas  occupied  by  crystalline  rocks. 
One  of  the  principal  protrusions  of  granite  in  this  county  is 
iu  Township  2  S.,  Range  14  W.  Some  of  this  granite  is 
quite  porphyritic,  the  feldspar  crystals  standing  out  in 
prominent  relief  on  the  weathered  surface.  Some  of  this 
granite  has  a  graphic  appearance,  and  there  are  disseminated 
through  it  crystals  of  hornblende  and  (schorlamite?)«  Some 
of  this  rock  looks  very  much  like  zircon  granite." 

Harvfty  J  remarks,  **  Typical  granite  occurs  in  Fourche 
Cove,  Saline  county,  and  Magnet  Cove." 

III.      PETBOGBAPHIC  DE8CBIPTION  OF  FELDSPATHIC  BOCKS. 

A.    Eleolite  Syenite. 

i.     Ortkoclastio  Eleolite  Syenite. 

a.    Physical  Properties. 

Use. — The  orthoclastic  eleolite  syenite  occurs  in  large 
masses  and  has  been  quarried  to  some  extent.  It  is  con- 
si<lerably  used  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  limited 
<juantitie8  of  it  have  been  shipped  away.  It  is  probable 
were  better  facilities  for  transportation  aflorded  that  it  would 
become  an  important  stone  for  architectural  purposes.  The* 
rock  takes  a  good  polish,  as  is  shown  by  a  small  headstone 
made  of  this  material  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Little 
Bock  Exposition  of  1887,  and  which  is  now  in  one  of  the 
etonecutting  establishments  of  that  city. 

Color  and  structure. — It  is  a  light  gray  rock  with  oc- 
casionally  a  pinkish   or   buff  tinge  given   it  by   the  flesh 

*  Ut-ological  Repor*  o  ■  Koun-be  CtiTe,  etc  ,  p.  6. 

t  Seco  d  Report  of  a  Geologic  il  Reoo  •DolsMooe  of  Arkansas,  etc.,  p.  107. 

t  Mineials  and  Rocks  of  Arkausas,  p.  SI. 
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<;o1ored  or  yellowish  eleoUte  crystals.  In  general  it  is  coarse 
grained  bat  it  varies  extremely  in  this  regard.  It  presents 
macroscopically  a  trachytic  structure,  which  occasionally 
inclines  towards  a  porphyritic  structure  on  account  of  a 
diminution  in  the  size  of  all  the  constituents  except  the 
feldspar. 

The  color  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  constit- 
tients  of  this  rock  are  shown  by  a  chromo-lithograph  of  a 
polished  surface  (see  plate  1,  frontispiece). 

A  pegmatitic  appearance  is  very  common  and  is  due  to 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  large  tabular  feldspars. 
Feldspar  and  eleolite  are  easily  recognized  macroscopically 
i)ut  the  basic  silicates  present  are  usually  too  small  to  be 
identified  by  the  naked  eye. 

Strength. — The  resistance  to  crushing  exhibited  by  blocks 
of  this  stone  which,  however,  were  not  perfectly  fresh,  was 
•determined  by  tests  precisely  similar  to  those  made  on  the 
other  syenites.  (See  page  42  seq  )  The  results  are  as  follows: — 

Pressure*  per  square  inch  under  which  cube 
crumbled 20,500  lbs. 

Corresponding  pressure  in  2  inch  cube  calcu- 
lated by  cubic  parabola  formula 22,  350    ^' 

From  this  it  appears  that  this  rock  is  about  as  strong  as 
the  strongest  true  granite.  Under  the  chisel  it  works  much 
more  easily  than  most  of  the  granites  and  might,  therefore, 
be  used  to  advantage  for  carved  work  for  interior  decoration. 
Exposed  to  the  weather  this  rock  does  not  appear  to  stand 
very  well.  The  refuse  chips  from  some  blocks  quarried  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  for  building  chimneys  and  making  door- 
steps have  been  left  exposed  to  the  weather  in  the  open  pits 
where  they  were  first  broken.  These  show,  almost  without 
•exception,  a  decided  tendency  to  crumble  on  the  edges  and 
when  broken  with  a  hammer  do  not  yield  sound  specimens. 

*  I  bit  test  like  th  ^se  upon  the  Fourche  Moun  a  n  rock  was  made  upon  a  cube  lei4  than 
4  wo  inches  '^n  xn  •  d<e-    The  figures  obtai  ed  from  he  test  before  reduction  are  as  fu  lows : — 

Area  of  sui  face  oTer  which  pressure  was  distributed ^ ^ ^..........  2.H4  sq    in. 

rustiiug  load......... ....^.^     48,000  lbs. 
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Tt  would  appear  from  thid  that  the  rock  is  not  salted  to 
outside  work  but  might  well  be  used  for  interior  construction,. 
Weight — The  following  physical  properties  have  beea 
determined : — 

Abflorptiveness... - 1  :  656 

Speclfio  gravity 2.603 

Weight  per  cubic  foot 162.68  lbs. 

Weight  per  cubic  meter 2605.82  kilos. 

b.  Mineralogic^  Microscopic  and  Chemical  Investigation. 

Under  the  microscope  the  structure  of  this  rock  is  seei> 
to  be  hypidiomorphic  granular  often  with  a  pegmatitic  ar- 
rangement of  its  constituent  minerals. 

Orthoolase  is  by  far  the  most  important  constituent  of 
the  rock.  It  forms  large  white  opaque  crystals  10  to  15mm 
in  diameter  which  are  usually  tabular  parallel  to  the  clino- 
pinacoid  (010)  and  are  commonly  twinned  according  to  the- 
Carlsbad  law.  Under  the  microscope  they  are  occasionally 
opaque  about  the  edges  with  transparent  centers,  but  they^ 
are  also  often  completely  transparent.  The  cleavage -planes- 
parallel  to  the  base  (001)  and  clinopinacoid  (010)  are  very^ 
distinctly  marked  by  the  cracks  across  the  crystal.  In  the 
opaque  varieties  these  appear  as  light  lines  across  a  grayish 
field.  An  indistinct  separation  has  also  been  observed  in 
another  direction  and  is  probably  parallel  to  some  one  of  the 
orthodomes  (compare  page  74.)  In  some  cases  a  secondary 
filling  in  of  these  cracks  and  a  bordering  of  the  whole  crystal 
by  a  transparent,  colorless  substance  has  been  observed. 
This  material  has  a  medium  double  refraction  and  a  low 
index  of  refraction^  but  its  extinction  is  sharp.  In  the  cases 
where  it  fills  the  cracks  of  the  crystals  it  is  in  the  form  of 
very  slender  wedges  whose  bases  are  in  the  faces  of  the- 
crystals.  The  material  presents  the  appearance  of  albite^ 
but  its  character  has  not  been  definitely  determined.  The 
orthoclase  is  decidedly  microperthitic  in  its  structure  and  ia 
very  rich  in  gas  and  liquid  inclusions. 

«0MDp«rt  BMenbaiob,  Phjiiog.  II.,  p.  81. 
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EUolUe  appears  in  this  rock  in  crystals  which  are  often  as 
much  as  lOmm  in  diameter.  It  is  nsaally  of  a  flesh-pink, 
oily-brown  or  yellow  color  and  may  easily  be  recognized  by 
its  greasy  appearance.  It  occasionally  appears  in  well  de- 
fined crystals,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  bounded  by  the  surrounding 
feldspars.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  transparent  and  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  semi^opaque  orthoclase  which 
eurrounds  it.  It  seems  in  very  few  cases  to  have  undergone 
the  decomposition  which  is  so  characteristic  of  it  in  the 
rocks  from  the  Fourche  Mountain  region.  Its  double  refrac- 
tion is  higher  than  that  of  the  already  described  species  and 
the  sections  extinguish  sharply  between  crossed  nicols.  In 
convergent  polarized  light  a  comparatively  sharp,  black 
cross  appears  which,  when  tested  with  a  mica  plate,  shows 
the  character  of  the  double  refraction  to  be  negative.  The 
cleolite  often « contains  many  included  basic  silicates;  in 
«ome  cases  these  appear  only  in  the  eleolite  and  not  in  the 
other  constituents  of  the  rock.  The  alteration  to  analcite, 
although  not  nearly  so  common  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Fourche  Mountain  rock,  has  been  observed  in  the  rock  from 
eome  localities  in  the  Saline  county  region. 

Sodalite  has  been  observed  in  perfectly  isotropic  masses 
which  are  wedged  in  between  the  orthoclase  crystals  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  eleolite,  and  they  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latter  by  their  total  lack  of  optic  activity. 
The  cleavage  cracks  are  indistinct  tind  no  indication  of  the 
crystal  form  can  be  obtained  from  them.  The  crystals  are 
usually  clear  and  show  little  or  no  indication  of  alteration. 

BaHo  constUuenta  consisting  of  biotite,  amphibole  and 
pyroxene  are  grouped  together  in  somewhat  the  same  way 
in  which  they  appeared  in  the  blue  granite  (pulaskite)  of 
Fourche  Mountain.  The  biotite  is  evidently  the  oldest  of 
the  three  for  it  is  always  idiomorpically  bounded  where  it 
comes  in  contact  witu  the  amphibole  and  pyroxene.  (See 
p.  61). 

Biotite  forms  small  plates  seldom  more  than  2  millimeters 
in  diameter.    They  are  often  elongated  in  the  direction  of 
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one  of  the  lateral  axes  so  as  to  form  long  narrow  plates^ 
The  optic  axis  angle  is  extremely  small  and  the  extinction 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage-planes.  The  pleochroism^ 
is  between  yellow  and  brown  and  the  absorption  is  medium. 
The  crystals  are  remarkable  for  the  immense  number  of 
inclusions  which  they  contain.  These  inclusions  are  in  the- 
form  of  neatly  terminated  colorless  crystals  which  often 
attain  a  length  of  0.1mm.  They  are  prismatic  in  form  and 
are  truncated  by  an  oblique  plain  which  makes  an  angle  oi 
about  70^  with  the  vertical  axis.  The  index  of  refractioa 
and  the  double  refraction  are  both  high.  The  extinction  in 
sections  approximately  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid  (010)  has. 
been  observed  to  be  about  25^  and  the  axis  of  least  elasticity^ 
lies  in  the  acute  angle  fi.  This  would  indicate  that  the  in-, 
elusions  are  allied  to  hornblende.  Crystals  of  titanite  are- 
often  included  in  the  plates  of  biotite. 

PyroQDene  appears  as  diopnde  and  forms  crystals  whichi 
occasionally  attain  a  length  of  several  millimeters  and  re- 
semble very  closely  the  forms  described  under  gray  granite- 
(eleolite  syenite),  (p.  77).  In  this  case,  however,  the  greea 
edges  are  somewhat  broader  and  the  centers  are  more- 
distinctly  separated  from  the  outside  zone.  The  angles  of 
extinction,  as  measured  on  the  inside  and  outside,  are- 
respectively  84^  and  8°.  The  crystals  contain  a  few  large- 
inclusions  of  other  minerals,  notably  of  biotite  and  apatite,, 
and  gas  inclusions.  Liquid  inclusions  have  not  been 
observed. 

Amphibole  occurs  associated  with  the  diopside  and  is. 
generally  a  much  more  important  mineral  than  the  latter^ 
It  is  the  youngest  among  the  basic  silicates  and  in  many^ 
instances  it  surrounds  all  the  others.  Cases  occur,  however^ 
in  which  it  is  in  turn  surrounded  by  diopside.  It  occurs  ia 
black  crystals  two  or  three  millimeters  in  length  which,, 
in  thin  sections  under  the  microscope,  are  of  a  beautiful 
bluish  green  color.  They  are  seldom  well  terminated  and 
usually  show  evidence    of  having  been   corroded  on  th^ 
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edges  by  the  action   of  the  magma.    They  are   decidedly 
pleochroitic  according  to  the  following  scheme: — 

parallel  a  light  greenish  yellow. 

parallel  b  blue-green. 

parallel  c  blue-green. 

The  absorption  is  b=c>a. 

The  amphibole  appears  from  the  foregoing  facts  to  be 
allied  to  the  arfoedsonite  group  and  it  probably  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  sodium  in  its  composition.  Its  color^ 
although  the  same  as  that  of  the  diopside,  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  difierent  shades  which 
it  assumes.  While  the  diopside  is  of  a  grass-green  or  yellow- 
green,  the  amphibole  has  in  all  directions,  except  one,, 
(parallel  a)  a  bluish  tinge  in  its  color,  and  by  revolving  the 
section  the  bluish  shade  must  appear  in  one  position  or  the 
other.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  diopside  whose  only 
change  in  color  is  between  various  shades  of  yellowish  green.. 
After  having  once  established  these  differences,  by  observa- 
tion on  sections  where  the  characteristic  cleavage  cracks  are 
visible  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  apply  them  in  other  cases. 

The  amphibole  contains  inclusions  of  the  other  basic 
silicates  and  notably  of  diopside.    The  latter  occurs  in  it  as- 
small  irregular  plates  which  are  characterized,  as  has  just 
been  described,  by  their  yellowish  green  color.     They  give- 
to  the  amphibole  a  spotted  appearance. 

litanite  appears  frequently  in  this  rock  and  always  in  its- 
characteristic  forms.     Twins  are  rare. 

Apatite  and  magnetite  are  both  present,  the  latter  in  large 
crydtals  which  often  include  the  former. 

An  analysis  of  this  rock  was  made  by  the  Survey,  W.  A*. 
Noyes,  analyst,  and  gave  the  following  results : — 

Analysis  of  orthodastic  deolUe  syenite. 

8iO, 69.62 

AI,0, 18.67 

Fe,0,  and  FeO 6.07 

CaO 1.80 

MgO 0.84 
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K,0 5.65 

Na,0 6.95 

LiO, trace 

H,0  (loss  on  ignitioo) 0.80 

Total 99.40 

It  is  evident  from  this  analysis  as  well  as  from  the  pre- 
•ceding  mineralogic  description  that  this  rock  is  almost 
identical  with  the  gray  granite  from  the  Foarche  Moun- 
tain region.  It  appears  also  to  have  much  in  common  with 
the  eleolite  syenite,  described  by  Brogger  (Syenitpegmatit- 
:gange^  p.  33)  as  laurdalite,  although  like  the  similar  rock 
from  Fourche  Mountain  its  silica  is  too  high  to  make  it  com- 
pletely identical  with  the  Norwegian  variety. 

i.  Plagioidastic  Eleolite  Syenite. 

Although  in  its  general  appearance  and  mode  of  occur- 
rence this  rock  is  so  like  the  preceding  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  two^ 
still  it  seems  necessary  to  describe  the  two  separately,  both 
because  of  the  rarity  of  this  variety  of  rock  in  the  region 
and  because,  for  several  reasons,  its  description  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  combined  with  that  of  the  purely  orthoclastio 
variety.  Ah  has  already  been  stated  (p.  129)  the  plagio- 
clastic  rock  appears  in  precisely  the  same  form  in  which  the 
orthoclastic  eleolite  syenite  occurs  and  constitutes  large  flat 
areas  similar  to  those  which  were  characteristic  of  the  latter. 

Structure. — Macroscopically  the  plagioclastic  eleolite 
syenite  has  a  pinkish  color  which  is  due  to  the  eleolite 
crystals  and  it  is  dotted  here  and  there  with  large  black 
pyroxenes.  Its  structure  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
rock  just  described,  but  may  be  considered  to  be  more  truly 
granitic.  It  consists  of  a  holocrystalline  granular  combina- 
tion of  eleolite,  orthoclase,  plagioclase  and  pyroxene. 

The  eleolite  crystals  are  the  first  to  catch  the  eye.  They 
make  up  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  rock  and  are  charac- 
terized, precisely  as  they  were  in  the  orthoclastic  eleolite 
syenite,  by  their  oily  appearance  and  brownish  pink  color. 
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They  have  been  observed  in  some  casea  to  be  as  mach  as  5 
millimeters  in  diameter. 

The  basic  silicates  found  in  the  rock  are  usually  small, 
hut  occasionally  a  large  pyroxene  crystal  (5  to  10mm  long) 
•appears.  The  pyroxene  is  then  easily  recognized  macros - 
topically  by  its  black  color  and  its  prismatic  angle  of  93^. 

The  feldspathic  components  form  small,  white  crystals, 
eeldom  more  than  2  millimeters  in  length.  There  appears 
to  be  no  recurrence  of  crystallization  of  the  same  mineral 
-«,nd  therefore  no  truly  porphyritic  structure,  although  the 
difference  in  size  of  the  various  components  occasionally 
causes  the  rock  to  present  such  an  appearance. 

Eltolite^  when  microscopically  examined,  is  found  to  be 
Identical  with  that  of  the  orthoclastic  eleolite  syenite  and 
its  properties  need  no  further  mention.  It  is  usually  fresh, 
but  in  a  few  cases  the  formation  of  secondary  products  has 
been  observed. 

Orthoelase  is  much  less  common  than  the  plagioclase  but 
when  present  it  forms  the  same  dull,  semi-opaque,  tabular 
x^rystals  that  characterized  it  in  the  orthoclastic  rock.  In 
the  plagioclastic  rock  the  crystals  are  somewhat  thicker,  are 
free  from  inclusions,  and  the  intergrowth  with  albite  is  less 
frequent. 

Plagiodaae  occurs  as  fresh  crystals  which  show  a  sharp 
-extinction  and  are  characterized  by  polysynthetic  twinning 
according  to  the  albite  law.  The  individuals  are  frequently 
•a  millimeter  in  length  (section)  and  about  one-third  that 
thickness.  They  are  thin  tabular  parallel  to  ooPc£)  (010)  or 
prismatic  parallel  to  a,  and  are  seldom,  or  never,  perfectly 
terminated.  Measurements  made  on  a  number  of  crystals 
which  showed  equal  extinction  angles  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ksomposition  plane  gave  as  a  mean  angle  16^.  This  indicates 
that  the  plagioclase  belongs  to  the  labradorite  group,  but  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  whole  rock  shows  so  little  lime  that 
these  results  are  open  to  doubt. 

The  albite  law  of  twinning  appears  to  be  the  only  one 
"which  is  of  importance.     The  pericline  law  has  not  been 
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observed.  Owing  to  the  minnteDess  of  the  crystals  and 
want  of  time  do  gravimetric  separation  of  the  feldspars  was. 
attempted.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  such  a  separation 
and  the  subseqaent  analyses  of  the  material  obtained  would 
be  of  much  value  in  determining  the  character  of  the  plagio- 
clase  of  this  rock. 

Pyroxene. — ^The  only  member  of  the  pyroxene  group, 
which  has  been  observed  is  oegirite.  Although  a  few  large 
crystals  have  been  found  this  mineral  usaally  appears  as. 
slender  needles  bounded  by  ooP  (110)  and  ooPdo  (100).  The- 
ends  of  the  vertical  axis  seldom  show  any  truncations,  but 
in  one  or  two  instances  the  base  (001)  and  the  principal 
negative  pyramid  (?)  (Ill)  have  been  observed.  The  actual 
linear  relation  of  the  crystallographic  dimensions  (not  the 
axis  ratios)  which  have  been  observed  on  the  smaller  oirystala. 
may  be  expressed  by  the  following  ratio  : — 

aj:y:2;*=5:l:26 
In  sections' at  right  angles  to  the  vertical   axis  the 
cleavage-cracks    are  remarkable  for   their  sharpness   and 
abundance. 

Pleochroism  is  quite  marked  and  the  colors,  betweeoi 
which  the  variations  take  place,  are  as  follows : — 
parallel  a  grass-green, 
parallel  b  yellowish  green, 
parallel  c  yellowish  green. 
The   angle   of  extinction    in   sections    parallel  to   the- 
symmetry-plane  seldom  exceeds  4^. 

The  index  of  refraction  is  high — higher  than  that  of  the* 
Canada  balsam — so  that  the  sections  present  a  slightly  rougU 
surface.  The  edges  of  the  crystals  are  usually  bounded  by 
narrow,  black  bands  which  are  produced  by  the  total  refrac-*. 
tion  of  light.  The  double  refraction  is  strong  and  the- 
crystals  exhibit  high  polarization  colors. 

These  crystals  seldom  occur  in  groups  but  are  usually- 
found  scattered  singly  among  the  other  constituents.     They 

^^— ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■■—■I    I —III  ■  ■  11  ■■■■»-■■  ■■■■»■■    ^m  ^— ^^  ^      ■■      ■     ,       .  ■      ■■         ■■       ,MW 

^Tbeae  letirn  represeot  the  reciangulitr  axes  whose  podtlons  areiuch  that  x  lies  iiu 
the  eame  plane  with  a  and  makes  this  angle  l5^4iK  with  it;  y  Uee  parallel  to  b  and  t  parallel  to  e^ 
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appear  very  freqaently  incladed  ia  the  eleolite.      Many  of 
them  are  of  secondary  origin. 

Titanite  is  rare  and  apatite  and   magnetite  have  not  been 
observed.     The   rock  is  on  the  whole  very  poor  in  dark 
colored  components  and  phenocrystic  minerals  of  the  first 
j^eneration. 

Decomposition  products. — In  the  case  where  the  eleolite 
has  been  decomposed  there  appear^  lying  in  an  isotropic  or 
weakly  anisotropic  groundmass,  banches  of  minute  needles 
which  were  proved  by  means  of  a  selenite  plate  to  possess  a 
positive  double  refraction.  Other  larger  spaces  when  tested 
in  the  same  way  gave  similar  results.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore^ that  these  needles  should  be  referred  to  ranite  *  of  Paij- 
kullor  hydronephelite  t  of  Clarke  and  Diller,  but  want  of 
time  has  prevented  any  experimental  proof  of  this  supposi- 
tion. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  this  rock  was  made  by  the 
Survey,  W.  A.  Noyes,  analyst,  with  the  following  results : — ^ 

Analysis  of  plagioclastic  eleolite  syenite. 

SiO, 68.74 

A1,0, ^  20.86 

FeA 4.16 

CaO 0.86 

MgO 0  22 

K,0 4.28 

N8,0 9.72 

H,0  (Ignition) 1.82 

Total , 100.09 

The  analysis  shows  the  similarity  between  this  and  the> 
orthoclastic  eleolite  syenite  and  at  the  same  time  the  excess 
of  sodium  over  the  potassium  indicates  that  the  plagioclastio 
rock  is  much  richer  in  sodium  feldspar,  and  probably  also  in 
eleolite,  than  the  orthoclastic  variety.  The  small  amount  of 
lime  in  the  rock  indicates  that  the  plagioclase  isalbitic  in  its 

*8.  B.  Paljkoll,  MIn.  Notiien.  Inaog.  DlMerUtion,  Stockholm,  1876.  Cited  after 
BrOgger  (SyeDltpegmatitgftnge,  p.  235).    In  Eogllsh  iooorreotly  spelled  raaite. 

t  F.  W.  Clarke,  Minerals  of  Litchfield,  Maloe,  Am.  Jour,  Sol.,  Series  8,  Vol.  XXXI.^ 
1886,  p.  287. 
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composition  and  not  labradoritic  as  was  indicated  by  the 
extinction.  The  rock  approaches  a  theralUe  in  its  mineralogic 
and  chemical  composition,  bat  that  it  shonld  not  be  called 
«uch  is  evident  from  its  genetic  relations  and  from  the  fact 
that  accessory  plagioclase,  even  in  considerable  qaantities, 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  trne^  orthoclastic  eleolite 
'Syenites, 

B,    Porpbyritic  Syenite. 

In  the  short  description  that  was  given  (p.  129)  of  the 
Saline.  Coanty  region  the  occnrrence  of  a  porpbyritic  variety 
of  the  syenite  was  mentioned.  This  occurs  in  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  23,  *  and  it  is 
also  found  at  several  other  points,  but  the  quantities  are  so 
insignificant  as  to. be  unworthy  of  special  mention.  The 
Tock  is  of  a  bluish  gray  color  and  resembles  very  closely  the 
blue  granite  (pulaskite)  of  the  Fourche  Mountain  re- 
gion, except  that  in  this  case  the  amount  of  augite  present 
is  much  less  than  the  amount  of  hornblende,  and  the  eleolite 
18  entirely  wanting.  It  ehowe  a  similar  but  more  marked 
trachytic  porpbyritic  structure,  produced  by  thB  large 
.grayish  orthoclase  crystals  lying  imbedded  in  a  fine-grained 
i)ase.  The  only  minerals  which  can  be  detected  macroscop- 
Hcally  are  the  orthoclase,  .which  occurs  in  comparatively 
large  crystals  characterized  by  their  perfect  cleavage,  and 
titanite,  which  appears  in  small,  resinous,  yellow  crystals. 
Occasionally  black  prisms  show  the  presence  of  some  basic 
silicate  but  they  are  too  small  to  allow  of  a  macroscopic 
distinction  between  pyroxene  and  amphibole. 

Under  the  microscope  the  porpbyritic  character  of  the 
•rock  is  immediately  evident.  The  large  orthoclase  crystals 
are  usually  much  rounded  and  lie  in  a  fine-grained,  hypi- 
^diomorphic  granular  base  made  up  of  smaller  crystals  of 
orthoclase  and  the  basic  silicates. 

Orthoclase  occurs  in  large  crystals,  tabular  parallel  to  the 
«clinopinacoid  (010),  which  often  reaches  10  or  15  millimeters 

*  Nm.  277,  278  and  279  of  the  genaral  table  la  Chftp.  XI IL 
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in  its  greatest  dimeosion.     The  crystals  are  of  a  blaish  gray 
color  and  cleave  readily  parallel  to  the  base  (001),  showing- 
a  mother-of-pearl  lastre  on  the  cleavage-planes. 

Under  the  microscope  they  are  seen  to  be  much  cor- 
roded and  evidently  belong  to  the  older  constituents  of  the 
rock.  They  are  often  quite  opaque  and  show  sharply  defined 
cleavage- cracks  like  those  previously  described  in  similar 
crystals  (p.  182).  They  appear  to  be  comparatively  free 
from  any  admixture  of  other  feldspathic  material  and  it  is 
only  in  extremely  rare  cases  that  any  tendency  towards  a. 
microperthitic  structure  has  been  observed. 

Amphibole  is  by  far  the  most  important  basic  silicate  in 
the  rock.  It  occurs  in  prismatic  crystals  which  are  two  or 
three  times  as  long  as  they  are  broad.  Under  the  microscope 
it  is  of  a  greenish  blue  color  and  is  in  every  respect  identical 
with  that  just  described  under  the  head  of  eleolite  syenite 
(p.  184),  and  should  probably,  like  that,  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  variety  arfvedaonite. 

The  crystals  of  amphibole  are  often  very  much  corroded 
and  they  frequently  include  quantities  of  feldspathic  substance 
which  has  in  some  cases  evidently  eaten  its  way  into  the 
interior  of  the  crystals  and  there  crystallized  in  small  indivi- 
duals. In  other  cases  this  feldspathic  material  was  probably 
an  original  inclusion  of  magma  which  afterwards  assumed 
the  form  of  a  fine-grained  orthocUse  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  groundmass.  In  some  cases  the  amphibole 
crystals  are  entirely  made  up  of  smaller  ones  which  are  then 
usually  arranged  in  parallel  positions,  but  small  individuals, 
are  occasionally  found  which  are  not  in  such  a  position. 

.  Biotite,  when  it  occurs,  is  usually  much  corroded  and  is 
often  surrounded  with  small  crystals  of  secondary  origin. 
In  other  respects  its  characteristics  are  normal. 

Pyroxene  has  seldom  been  observed.      When    it   does, 
occur,  it  forms  large  crystals  which  exhibit  a  decided  zonal 
structure  and  are  surrounded  with  amphibole.     It  is  of  the 
variety    diopside    whose  physiography    has  already   been 
sufficiently  described. 
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TUanite  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  all  the  sections,  often  in 
large  idiomorphic  crystals,  but  more  commonly  as  small^ 
rounded  globules  which  possess  a  very  high  index  of  refraction. 
These  are  of  a  yellowish  color  and  stand  out  distinctly  from  the 
rest  of  the  section.  One  of  these  when  tested  in  convergent 
polarized  light  gave  the  characteristic  interference  figure  of 
titanite.  In  other  respects  they  present  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  the  perofskite  grains  described  by  Diller,  Brackett,  etc. 
^seechap.  XLV). 

Apatite  is  rare. 

Magnetite  is  present  in  large  crystals,  but  as  it  is  always 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  leucoxene,  titanite  or  some  other 
titaniferous  mineral  it  is  probable  that  it  is  itself  highly  titani- 
ferous. 

The  groundmaaa  consists  of  small  allotriomorphic  orthochise 
crystals  and  some  amphibole  which  are  so  massed  and  dove- 
tailed together  as  to  form  a  perfect  mosaic.  The  orthoclase 
tsrystals  are  distinguished  by  their  moderate  double  refraction 
and  the  fact  that  in  convergent  polarized  light  a  single  optic 
«xis  often  appears.  These  crystals  are  often  dotted  over  with 
minute  magnetite  crystals  which  do  not  seem  to  be  titaniferous 
like  the  larger  ones  and  in  many  cases  appear  simply  as  a  fine 
dust.  The  small  globular  titanite  grains  already  described 
-occur  very  frequently  in  the  groundmass  and  increase  its  gener- 
ally dirty  appearance. 

In  some  of  the  sections  circular  spots  often  as  much  as  a 
millimeter  in  diameter  occur,  which  either  contain  nothing  but 
the  small  orthoclase  crystals  just  described,  or  else  orthoclase 
isrystals  among  which  are  scattered  comparatively  large  plates  of 
amphibole.  These  plates  are  often  arranged  in  concentric  circles, 
resembling  very  much  the  arrangement  of  the  inclusions  in 
leucite.  The  exterior  form  of  these  **groups'^  of  orthoclase  is  not 
sharp,  but  in  every  case  in  which  these  spots  have  been  observed 
they  are  approximately  circular  or  else  form  regular  polygons. 
It  appears  as  though  there  had  been  a  tendency  to  form  some 
regular  crystal  but  that,  instead  of  assuming  its  regular  internal 
structure,  the  crystal  had  become  a  mass  of  orthoclase  which,  to 
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«ome  extent,  preserved  the  external  form  of  the  ancompleted 
tsrystal.  The  ground  for  each  a  snpposition  will  be  found  in  the 
tsonsideration  of  the  peendomorphs  of  orthoclase  and  nephe- 
line  after  leucite  described  later.     (Chapter  VII.  ii.  C.  1). 

As  neither  eleolite  nor  any  of  itn  decomposition  products 
iiave  been  observed  this  rock  has  been  classed  as  a  porphyritio 
syenite.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  its  mode  of  occurrence  that, 
iiad  the  conditions  been  right,  eleolite  would  have  been  formed. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  reality  to  be  considered  as  genetically  con* 
nected  with  the  eleolite  syenite  and  as  bearing  precir<ely  the 
^same  relation  to  it  that  the  pulaskite  of  the  Fourche  Mountain 
region  bears  to  the  eleolite  syenite. 

C.    Syenitic  Dike  Rocks. 
1.    Eleolite  Syenite  Pegmaiiie  Dikes, 

In  several  places  in  the  great  masses  of  eleolite  syenite 
and  especially  in  those  oi  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  16, 
"dikes  of  pegmatitic  rock  occur,  which  range  from  a  few  inches 
to  several  feet  in  width.  These  are  for  the  most  part  coarse- 
grained and  in  several  cases  contain  ores  of  lead  and  other 
metals  in  small  quantities.  The  positions  of  the^e  dikes  are 
indicated  by  the  orange-colored  lines  on  maps  III.  and  III.  a. 
which  are  numbered  as  follows:  248,  249,  252,  258,  259,  261, 
263. 

Macroscopically  they  consist  of  a  combination  of  orthoclase 
and  a  small  quantity  of  some  dark  colored  basic  silicate, 
associated  with  the  metallic  sulphides  when  such  are  present. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  rock  is  pegmatitic. 

Microscopically  the  orthoclase  is  microperthitic  in  its 
structure  and  is  somewhat  weathered  in  spots.  The  basic 
silicates  with  few  exceptions  consist  of  cegirile  in  the  form  of 
masses  of  small  yellowish  green,  acicular  crystals.  These  are 
t>fcen  grouped  together  in  irregular  masses  as  if  they  had  been 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  some  older  minerals.  In  a  few 
tuises  they  are  of  larger  size  and  show  a  distinct  cleavage  parallel 
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to  the  prism  faces.  The  pleochroism  and  other  optic  character-^ 
istics  are  such  as  have  already  been  described.  Amphibole  ao(^ 
biotite  are  of  much  less  common  occarreuce  than  the  agirite. 

EleolUe  occurs  in  large  crystals  which  usually  occupy  the- 
interstices  between  the  orthoclase  crystals  and  take  their  form, 
from  them.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  they  are  idiomorphically 
bounded  and  then  the  structure  becomes  truly  panidiomorphio- 
granular,  while  in  the  other  cases  it  is  only  hypidiomorphio- 
granular. 

There  is  so  much  diflference  between  the  various  dikes  that 
many  of  them  must  betaken  up  separately  and  their  peculiarities- 
described.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  only  those  points  are 
mentioned  in  which  the  dike  in  question  differs  from  the  others.. 

Dike  No.  S48  (See  map  III.  A.)  This  is  fine-grained  and 
shows  stout  orthoclase  crystals  intergrown  with  albite  (?)  in 
microperthitic  arrangement  and  also  to  a  great  extent  sur- 
rounded by  it.  The  albite  is  white  and  fresh  and  shows  sharp 
extinction  and  negative  double  refraction.  A  plagioclase  has  been, 
observed  which  is  probably  labradorite  but  it  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  an  accessory  component.  Amphibole  and  biotite  occur- 
in  minute  crystals,  intimately  associated  with  titanite  and  forming 
with  it  small  bunches  of  colored  crystals. 

Dike  No.  ^61.  At  least  80  per  cent  of  this  dike  consists  of' 
flesh-colored  or  yellowish  eleolite  which  is  partly  fresh  and 
partly  altered  to  long,  slender  decomposition  products.  These 
show  a  very  strong  double  refraction  which  suggest  the  presence- 
of  cancrinite  (see  chap.  VII.  ii.  B.  1.)  Aegirite  occurs  id 
slender  needles  and  gives  a  greenish  color  to  the  rock.  Ortho- 
clase is  present  only  in  small  quantities  but  is  usually  not  quite- 
fresh  and  therefore  presents  a  semi-opaque  appearance  under  the 
microscope. 

Dike  No.  £6S,  This  is  coarse-grained  and  shows  large^ 
microperthitic  orthoclase  crystals  often  10  to  16  millimeters  in 
length,  which  are  tabular  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid  (010)«. 
Between  these  are  found  large  crystals  of  eleolite,  oft^n  much 
decomposed,  in  which  crystals  of  segirite  and  occasionally  of 
amphibole  are  imbedded.    These  SBgirite  crystals  are  of  two* 
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generations;  large,   idiomorphic  primary   crystals,   and'  sinal)^ 
idiomorphic  aoicular  crystals  of  a  later  formation. 

Dike  No.  S6S,  This  small  dike  is  only  a  few  meters  long- 
and  pierces  the  Paleozoic  rock  of  Cedar  Park.  It  is  peculiar  in 
that  it  contains  both  quartz  and  plagioclase. 

The  orthoclase  occurs  in  stout  idiomorphic  crystals  wbicb 
are  often  prismatic.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  distinctljr 
microperthitic.  The  plagioclase  is  very  scarce  and  occurs  only 
in  small  crystals.  From  its  extinction  angle  it  appears  to  belonjp 
to  the  labradorite  group.  The  quartz  is  in  small  masses  in* 
eluded  between  the  feldspars.  It  is  sharp  in  its  extinction  and 
in  a  section  which  remained  almost  dark  during  a  complete  rey-* 
olution  of  the  stage  showed  in  convergent  polarized  light  ai» 
indistinct  black  cross  which,  when  tested  with  a  mica  plate,, 
indicated  the  positive  double  refraction  of  the  mineral*  The* 
only  basic  silicate  found  is  a  bluish  green  amphibole  which 
occurs  in  large  crystals  very  much  corroded  around  the  edges* 

In  this  rock  both  the  plagioclase  and  quartz  are  accessory 
minerals.  It  is  probable  that  the  rock  took  up  the  silica 
necessary  to  form  the  quartz  from  the  Paleozoic  rock  througbi 
which  it  pas-^ed. 

Dike  No.  2i9.  This  is  of  a  dark  yellowish  brown  color  and! 
is  very  fine  grained.  It  is  spotted  with  dark  flecks  S  or  4mm 
in  diameter  which  appear  to  contain  small  quantities  of  galenite* 

Under  the  microscope  the  rock  is  seen  to  consist  of  small^ 
lath-like  leldspat  crystals  very  irregularly  arranged.  Many  or 
these  show  a  polysynthetic  twinning,  while  others  are  made  U[k 
simply  of  two  individuals  in  Carlsbad  combination.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  majority  of  these  are  orthoclase.  The 
only  basic  silicate  which  is  recognizable  is  amphibole;  the  rest,  if 
others  there  be,  are  too  much  decomposed  to  be  determined. 

This  rock  is  so  completely  holocrystalline  and  any  tendency 
to  a  porpyritic  structure  is  so  entirely  wanting  that,  notwith-< 
standing  the  allotriomorphic  character  of  its  crystals  and  its  fine^ 
grain,  it  has  been  classed  among  the  aplitic  dikes. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  these  several  pegmatitie 

10  Geological;  Vol.  ii.,  M90. 
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dikes  can  hardly  be  considered  as  all  of  one  kind^  and  yet  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  all  formed  from  one  magma  and  that  their 
variations  are  due  more  to  the  different  ways  in  which  they 
cooled  and  to  the  difference  in  the  side  walls  between  which  they 
are  included  than  to  any  difference  in  the  composition  of  the 
magmas  from  which  they  were  formed. 

S.     Porphyritie  Dikes. 

The  eleolite  syenite  is  cut  by  numerous  dikes  which  are 
porphyritie  and  not  pegmatitic  in  their  structure  and  do  not  re- 
semble those  just  described.  Two  distinct  types  of  these  have 
been  observed  and  they  differ  from  each  other  so  completely  that 
they  are  described  separately. 

a.    iEgirite  Tinguaite. 

Dike  No.  £62.  This  is  a  dark,  almost  black  rock  showing 
white,  thick  prismatic^  porphyritie  feldspars  which  often  reach  a 
diameter  of  4  or  6mm.  This  rock  grades  imperceptibly  into  a 
dense,  grayish  rock  in  which  the  feldspars  are  gray  and  less  con- 
spicuous but  still  give  a  perfectly  porphyritie  structure  to  the 
dike.  This  dike  is  about  1.6  meters  (6  feet)  wide  and  has  been 
traced  for  a  distance  of  about  6  meters  (20  feet). 

Under  the  microscope  the  porphyritie  character  of  the  rock 
is  very  evident.  The  large  phenocrysts  of  orthoclase  show  a 
thick  prismatic  form  and  are  usually  much  rounded,  although 
they  occasionally  show  a  very  sharp  contour.  The  sections  are 
usually  in  the  form  of  rhombs  or  wide  rectangles  which  give  a 
peculiar,  spotted  appearance  to  the  rock.  They  seldom  show  any 
indications  of  an  admixture  of  other  feldspars  but  are  com- 
paratively homogeneous  in  their  composition  in  so  far  as  other 
ieldspathic  substance  is  concerned.  They  contain  numerous 
minute  gas-pores  which  are  all  elongated  parallel  to  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  crystals  and  give  a  dusty  appearance  to  the  sections 
when  seen  with  low  powers  under  the  microscope.  Basic 
silicates  of  the  first  generation  do  not  now  exist  but  skeletons 
remain  to  show  that  they  were  at  one  time  present.    Thus,  there 
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are  black  masses  of  magnetite  (?)  and  secondary  biotite  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  show  that  a  long  prism  of  some  basic  silicate  was 
^nce  present  but  was  destroyed  by  some  subsequent  action 
«o  that  nothing  but  the  skeleton  remains. 

Eleolite  and  sodalite  have  not  been  observed. 

■ 

The  gronndmass  is  holocrystalline  and  consists  of  a  mass 
•of  allotriomorphic  orthoclase  crystals  often  arranged  more 
or  less  radially.  These  crystals  vary  greatly  in  size,  the 
Jargest  being  about  0.2mm  in  length  while  the  smallest 
are  almost  below  microscopic  dimensions.  The  larger  of 
these  small  individuals  are  generally  twinned  according  to  the 
Carlsbad  law.  Tbey,  like  the  phenocrysts  seldom  contain 
other  than  orthoclastic  material.  Among  the  orthoclase  crystals 
there  are  scattered  innumerable,  minute  flakes  of  biotite  which 
are  evidentlyof  a  very  late  formation  since  they  never  show 
idiomorphic  forms. 

Magnetite  and  titanite  occur  both  among  the  phenocrysts 
and  in  the  base  and  present  no  peculiarities  worthy  of  mention. 

This  segirite  tfnguiite  resembles  in  many  respects  the 
rhomben-porphyr  of  Norway  ( Syenitpegmatitgange,  p.  36), 
which  has  been  described  by  many  writers,  but  is  not  identical 
with  it. 

b.    Eleolite  Porphyry.  * 

This  constitutes  a  dike  (No.  267),  which  occurs  in  *^  Lett's 
mine,''  f  an  old  shaft  which  was  sunk  in  a  search  for  precious 
metals  some  years  ago.  The  dike  runs  approximately  north  and 
-south  and  is  about  30cm  (1  foot)  wide.  It  dips  50^  S.  W.,  and  is 
cut  at  an  angle  of  60°  by  a  dike  of  monchiquite,  (See  this 
-chapter,  rv.  B.,  Dike  266.)  The  porphyritic  dike  is  of  a  greenish 
color  and  shows  lighter  spots  which  are  easily  recognized  as 
eleolite. 

Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  perfectly  trans- 
parent, colorless  eleolite    or   nepheline  crystals  6  or  6mm    in 
•diameter,  which  are  so  rounded  on  the  outside  that  no  crystal 
form  appears.      They  are  imbedded  in  a  flnidal  mass  of  yellowish 

*  For  a  fuller  description  of  this  type  of  rock  B>e  ebapier  VII.  n.  B.  8. 
1 3  S.,  14  W.,  section  21,  near  center  of  north  line  of  northeast  quarter. 
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green  »girite  needles  which  give  a  porphyritic  appearance  to 
the  rook. 

The  deolite  is  generally  perfectly  fresh,  bat  it  is  some^ 
times  sarrounded  by  a  narrow  rim  of  calcite  and  in  rare* 
cases  has  been  completely  altered  to  other  minerals.  It  contains, 
needles  of  segirite  as  inclusions  and  occasionally  caloite  and  other- 
decomposition  products  in  very  small  quantities.  Sections: 
which  remain  dark  in  parallel  polarized  light  give,  when  ez« 
amined  in  convergent  polarized  light,  a  black  cross  which^  when* 
tested  with  a  mica  plate^  shows  the  negative  character  of  the? 
double  refraction  of  the  mineral. 

Orthodaae  occurs  sparingly  in  idiomorphic  crystals,  makingt 
up  about  10  per  cent  of  the  rock  while  the  eleolite  constitutes- 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  orthodase  is  tabular  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid  (010)y 
and  is  somewhat  kaolinized. 

Plagiodase  appears  usually  in  small,  stout  prisms  but  hasi 
been  observed  in  larger  ones  which  sometimes  reach  0.6mm  in. 
diameter.  The  twinning  lamellae  are  very  distinct  and  the  ex- 
tinction  measured  on  a  few  sections  indicates  that  the  plagioclase> 
belongs  to  the  labradorite  group. 

Basic  aUieaies. — The  only  basic  silicate  which  has  beea 
observed  in  any  quantity  is  »girite.  It  appears  in  large  pheno- 
crysts  of  a  yellowish  green  color.  These  are,  however,  un-^ 
common  and  it  usually  occurs  in  small  needle-like  prisms  which 
are  often  very  long  and  extremely  slender.  These  needles  have- 
been  observed  in  some  specimens  to  be  at  least  one  hundred 
times  as  long  as  they  are  broad.  They  are  perfectly  straight  but. 
are  occasionally  cut  transversely  by  irregular  cleavage-planes. 
The  other  properties  of  this  mineral  are  precisely  those  of  the 
SBgirite  needles  described  elsewhere.  These  crystals  are,  how- 
ever, primary  and  not  seoondary  in  their  formation.  In  most  of 
the  thin  sections  of  this  rock  which  have  been  examined  these 
small  eegirite  crystals  are  seen  to  form  a  perfect  ^'flow  structure'^ 
about  the  eleolite  and  large  phenocrystic  ogirite  crystals  and 
alone  to  oonstitote  the  greater  part  of  the  grouidmaes  of  t^ 
rock. 
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Apatite  and  magnetite  have  been  observed  in  small  qnan"* 
cities. 

Deoomposiiion  producle. — Where  the  eleolite  is  deoompoeed 
41  forms  needles  of  highly  double  refracting  material  whose  com- 
position have  not  been  definitely  determined  but  which  evidently 
'belong  among  the  zeolites.    Canorinite  also  occurs  in  this  rock. 

It  is  probable  that  this  rock  is  closely  connected  in  its  origin 
"with  the  eleolite  syenite  in  which  it  is  found.  Its  occurrence  as 
«  dike,  however,  which  is  easily  distinguishable  and  its  very 
dissimilar  macroscopic  and  microscopic  appearance  make .  its 
'-separation  and  special  description  a  matter  of  necessity. 

A  very  similar  rock  from  the  eleolite  syenite  region  near 
Beemerville,  K.  J,  has  lately  been  sent  to  the  writer  by  Prof.  J. 
JF.  Kemp,  who  has  in  preparation  a  paper  in  which  he  will 
describe  the  various  porphyritic  forms  of  eleolite  syenite  near  the 
""great  foyaite  dike*'  of  Emerson.* 

The  resemblance  between  these  two  rocks  is  very  striking 
«nd  shows  that  eleolite  porphyry  dikes,  like  the  onejust  described, 
ure  not  confined  to  Arkansas  but  occur  in  other  eleolite  syenite 
regions. 

D.    Porphyritic  Border  Rock  (Mgirite  Tingu&ite.) 

The  most  important  point  at  which  this  rock  has  been  found 
in  the  Saline  County  region  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  mass  of 
eleolite  syenite  in  which  Lett's  mine  is  located  and  lies  due  west 
of  the  latter.  This  rock  is  of  a  dark  bluish  gray  color  and 
ahows  sharply  defined  orthoclase  crystals  scattered  through  it. 
It  covers  an  area  of  not  more  than  an  are  (i  acre)  and  occurs 
only  in  loose  blocks. 

Under  the  microscope  it  shows  a  completely  porphyritic 
structure,  with  large  orthoclase  crystals  often  8  to  10mm  in 
sice,  lying  in  a  fine-graiaed,  holocrystalline,  feldspathic  ground- 
mass.  The  large  orthoclase  crystals  are  usually  somewhat 
kaolinized  about  the  outside  and  in  the  interior  they  contain 

*  On  the  grtfttdlke  of  Foyaite  or  Blaeollte  Sjenita  catting  the  Hadeon  Birer  tlujee  in 
north wettcrn  New  Jenej,  bj  Ben.  K.  Bmenon,  Am.  Jour.  Soi.,  Series  8,  VoL  XXI U.,  1882, 
p.  802. 
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qaaDtities  of  the  groundmass  which  has  here,  as  well  as  on  the> 
outside,  taken  the  form  of  small  crystals  of  both  orthoclase  and^ 
plagioolase.  Large  biotites  also  oconr  sparingly  in  this  rock  and 
sometimes  reach  a  diameter  of  5mm. 

The  groundmass  consists  of  a  confused,  but  holocrystalline,. 
mass  of  orthoclase,  plagioolase  and  biotite  with  magnetite  and 
titanite  or  leucoxene.  The  groundmass  is  stained  in  places  by 
the  decomposition  of  some  of  the  iron  ores  and  presents  tk. 
yellowish  appearance. 

No  eleolite  or  nepheline  has  been  observed  but  a  portion  of* 
the  powdered  rock^  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
evaporated  to  dryness,  gave  evidence  by  the  formation  of  numer- 
ous small  cubes  of  salt  that  sodium  was  present  in  some  soluble- 
form.  It  is^  therefore^  possible  that  the  sodium  is  contained  ini 
the  groundmass  which  is  made  up  of  such  fine  individuals  that  a 
nepheline  crystal  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  orthoclase.  Aa 
attempt  at  etching  and  coloring  with  fuchsine  was  not  very  satis- 
factory for,  although  it  was  evident  that  a  little  gelatinous  silica, 
was  formed,  it  was  very  difficult  to  decide  to  which  one  of  the- 
very  minute  crystals  it  belonged.  Reasoning  from  analogy  it  is. 
fair  to  assume  that  this  rock  is  probably  one  of  the  aegirite 
tinguaites  which  in  some  cases  approach  quite  closely  to  the- 
eleolite  tinguaites  in  their  appearance  and  characteristics.  The- 
rock  is  unimportant  and  as  it  cannot  be  found  in  place  aids  little- 
in  explaining  the  genetic  relation  of  this  type  of  rock  to  the 
eleolite  syenite.  Its  principal  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  ia 
very  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  tinguaites  described  fronx 
the  Fourche  Mountain  region  (p.  99). 

rV.    PETROOBAPHIC  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  AUGITIC  ROCKS. 

Monchiquite  dikes  are  found  in  all  parts  of  this  regioi^ 
cutting  the  syenite  in  all  directions,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  map  and  general  table  of  igneous  dikes  (chap.  XIII)^ 
They  are  usually  comparatively  narrow  and  appear  as  dense^ 
black  bands  lying  in  the  light  colored  eleolite  syenites.  Macro- 
scopically  most  of  them  present  the  same  general  appearance  but 
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differ  to  some  extent  in  the  size  of  the  crystals  of  which  they  are 
composed.  In  many  oases  the  large  augite  crystals  are  macro*- 
scopically  easily  detected,  while  in  others  the  rock  appears  like  a 
dense,  black,  ponderous  mass,  showiog  no  phenocrysts  which  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Under  the  microscope  two  types  of 
this  rock  are  distinguishable ;  they  will  be  described  separately 
and  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

A.    Ampbibole  Monobiquite. 

Under  this  head  are  described  the  large  dikes,  numbered 
2T6  and  268  and  the  less  important  one  numbered  272.  These 
rooks  consist  of  comparatively  small  phenocrysts  of  basic  silicates 
imbedded  in  a  feldspathic  or  glassy  groundmass.  The  larger 
dikes  have  a  general  southwesterly  direction  and  are  from  6  to 
10m  (16  to  32  feet)  wide.  They  consist  of  idiomorphic 
basic  silicates  lying  in  a  partially  amorphous  groundmass* 
Macrosoopically  the  rock  appears  almost  black,  but 
shows  light  colored  globules,  sometimes  as  much  as  2mm  in 
diameter,  which  give  to  it  a  spotted  appearance.  On  polished 
surfaces  these  appear  as  small,  white,  nearly  circular  dots.  When 
examined  under  the  microscope  the  rock  loses  its  dark,  compact 
appearance  and  shows  very  distinctly  its  hypocrystalline  structure 
The  most  important  crystals  are  the  basic  silicates  which  make- 
up about  three-quarters  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock. 

Auffite  is  the  most  important  mineral  among  the  pheno- 
crysts. It  forms  idiomorphic,  thick  prismatic  crystals  which  are 
often  a  millimeter  in  length  and  of  half  that  thickness.  Under 
the  microscope  these  appear  a  light  brown,  but  show  a  slight, 
tinge  of  violet  which  indicates  the  presence  of  titanium  in  their 
composition.  They  are  bounded  by  the  prisms  (110),  both  pin-^ 
acoids  (100,  010),  the  negative  pyramids  (111)  and  the  base 
(001),  and  show  an  inclination  to  form  iotergrowths  which  ma7 
be  penetration  twins.  The  usually  common  twins  parallel  to  the 
orthopinacoid  (100)  are,  however,  in  this  case  extremely  rare. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  prism  faces  (110)  is  not  as  marked  as  in 
other  varieties  of  pyroxene,  but  irregular  cracks  parallel  to  the 
clinoptnacoid  (010)  and  the  base  (001)  are  more  frequently  ob- 
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served  than  in  the  latter.  The  orystals  show  but  little  pleo* 
chroism  and  the  relative  intensities  of  the  absorption  of  light 
appear  to  be  as  follows : — 

c>b>a. 

When  polarized  parallel  to  a  a  yellowish  tinge  is  observed^ 
^hile  for  b  and  c  slightly  violet  tints  prevail. 

Id  polarized  light,  sections  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical 
«zis  are  dark  when  the  cross-hairs  bisect  the  angles  made  by  the 
«cleavage-planes  parallel  to  the  prism  faces.  In  sections  parallel 
ito  the  symmetry  plane  (010)  (or  nearly  so)  c  lies  in  the  obtnse 
:angle  ^  and  makes  with  the  vertical  axis  an  angle  of  about  60^. 
Jklmost  all  the  crystals  show  a  beautiful  hour-glass  structure  while 
the  usually  common  zonal  structure  appears  to  be  entiilely  want- 
ing. The  V-shapedy  disconnected  parts  of  the  hour-glass  whose 
bases  lie  in  the  basal  planes  of  the  crystal  have  a  slightly  smaller 
extinction  angle  than  the  outside  portions.  The  large  angle  of 
extinction  of  the  whole,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  light 
oolor  and  almost  total  lack  of  pleochroism,  indicates  that  the 
iiugite  contains  more  alumina  than  iron. 

The  augite  contains  but  few  inclusions.  Apatite,  magnetite 
.-and  pyrite  have  been  frequently  noted,  and  in  some  oases  biotite, 
which  has  been  partly  surrounded  by  the  augite,  appears.  Oc- 
<»sionally  the  augite  is  found  to  be  older  than  the  olivine 
while  in  other  cases  the  converse  is  true. 

Amphibole  in  point  of  quantity  ranks  next  to  the  augite  and 
before  the  olivine  and  biotite.  It  forms  reddish  or  yellowish 
brown,  prismatic  crystals  which  are  sometimes  double  the  length 
•of  the  pyroxene  prisms  and  are  usually  somewhat  more  slender* 

The  faces  which  have  been  observed  are  the  prisms  (110), 
the  clinopinacoid  (010),  less  commonly  the  orthopinacoid  (100) 
and  the  base  (001).  In  some  cases  faces  were  observed  which 
were  supposed  to  be  some  of  the  clinodomes  (0ml).  The  cleav- 
age cracks  parallel  to  the  prism  (110)  faces  are  very  distinct  and 
•close  together. 

The  pleochroism  and  absorption  are  very  strong.  The  fol- 
lowing relations  exist  between  the  axes  of  elasticity  and  the 
oolors :— 
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polarized  parallel  a  light  yellowish  brown, 
polarized  parallel  b  and  c  dark  reddish  brown. 

The  absorption  is  c=6>a. 

The  eztinotion  angle  between  o  and  c  is  in  general  very 
Bmall^  but  it  has  been  observed  as  high  as  6^;  c  lies  in  the 
acute  angle  )9.  The  color,  pleochroism  and  small  angle  of  ex- 
tinction all  indicate  that  the  amphibole  belongs  to  that  variety 
known  as  basoMio  hornblende. 

The  amphibole  contains  but  few  inclusions  of  microscopic 
-dimensions  although  apatite,  magnetite  and  pyrite  are  not  un- 
-common.  Amphibole  crystals  frequently  occur  surrounding 
augite  and  are  often,  though  not  necessarily,  found  in  parallel 
intergrowth  with  it.  Olivine  also  occurs  surrounded  by  this 
■mineral. 

Olimne  appears  in  the  available  specimens  of  this  rock  only 
as  serpentine.  This  decomposition  product  has,  in  almost 
«11  cases,  retained  the  crystal  form  of  the  olivine  so  that  there  is 
DO  difficulty  in  determining  the  mineral  from  which  it  was 
formed.  In  some  cases  even  the  cleavage-cracks  retain  the 
positions  that  they  had  in  the  undecomposed  mineral.  These 
pseudomorphs  after  olivine  are  often  0.2  or  0.3mm  in  length. 

BiotUe  occurs  less  frequently  than  the  other  basic  silicates 
•and,  when  it  is  present;  it  forms  small,  thin  plates  which  are 
eeldom  more  than  two-tenths  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter, 
although  a  few  flakes  have  been  observed  which  are  as  much 
as  two  millimeters  in  size.  The  biotiteis  normal  in  all 
respects  and  needs  no  particular  description.  The  absorp- 
tion of  light  is  very  great  parallel  to  the  plane  of  a  and  6. 
Inclusions  are  few  in  number  and  only  those  that  usually 
-occur  have  been  observed  in  this  mineral. 

The  order  in  which  the  basic  silicates  were  formed,  as 
indicated  by  their  idiomorphic  or  allotriomorphic  forms,  is  as 
follows :  Apatite  and  iron  ores,  olivine,  biotite,  pyroxene, 
amphibole. 

The  groundmass  consists  of  a  transparent,  colorless  mass, 
«ome  of  which  appears  perfectly  isotropic  while  the  rest  is 
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doable  refracting.  It  is  probable  that  the  double  refracting 
minerals  are  plagioclase  and  orthoclase,  for  in  all  casea 
which  have  been  tested  they  have  been  foand  to  be  biaxial. 
That  this  is  the  case  has  been  shown  by  the  extinction,, 
which  is  usually  inclined  to  what  appears  to  be  the  vertical 
axis,  and  by  the  crystal's  behavior  in  convergent  polarized 
light.  Under  the  latter  conditions  it  is  found  that,  where 
the  section  remains  dark  or  nearly  so,  one  optic  axis  show* 
ing  a  wide  black  band  remains  in  the  field  an'd  swings  about 
some  point  as  a  center  when  the  stage  is  revolved. 

The  orthoclase  is  tabalar  in  form  and  shows  a  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid  (010)  which  is  fully  as  perfect  aa 
that  parallel  to  the  base  (001).  The  character  of  the  double 
refraction  is  negative  as  determined  by  means  of  a  selenite 
plate  in  several  sections  elongated  parallel  to  o.  These 
crystals  are  naturally  younger  than  any  of  the  basic  silicates^ 
but  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  uncrystallized 
glass  they  show  idiomorphic  forms.  They  include  innumer- 
able needles  of  apatite  and  also  small  cubes  of  pyrite.  The- 
plagioclase  shows  no  very  sharp  twin  lamellae,  but  is  char^ 
acterized  by  its  lath-like  form  and  its  wavy  extinction. 

The  glass  occurs  only  in  spots  and  consists  of  a  perfectly 
isotropic,  amorphous  substance  about  which  are  arranged  the- 
crystals  of  orthoclase,  plagioclase  and  the  basic  silicates.  It 
shows  no  optic  anomalies  and  appears  perfectly  isotropio- 
when  it  has  not  been  altered  by  secondary  action.  A  thick 
section  of  a  small  splinter  of  this  glass  was  examined  and  it 
showed  no  optic  activity  whatever.  Irregular  cracks  occur 
which  in  some  cases  form  angles  approaching  60^  and  90% 
but  these  values  are  probably  only  accidental.  A  small 
quantity  of  glass  obtained  from  this  rock  when  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  on  an  object-glass  dissolved  in  part  and 
showed  in  the  dried  residue  gelatinous  silica  and  small 
cubes  of  salt.  In  another  portion,  which  was  dissolved  ia 
nitric  acid,  silver  nitrate  produced  no  cloudiness  thus  proving 
that  chlorine  is  not  present.  A  similar  test,  made  in  a 
hydrochloric    acid    solution    with    barium   chloride,    likewise- 
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gave  negative  resalts  thus  proving  the  absence  of  sulphuric  acid» 
It  ip,  therefore,  probable  that  the  magma  which  was  left  after 
the  formation  of  the  basic  silicates  was  a  strongly  alkaline  sub- 
stance and  that^  in  most  cases,  it  crystallized  finally  in  the  form 
of  orthoclase  or  plagioclase.  These  substances  occupied  most  of 
the  small  spaces  between  the  crystals,  but  when  larger  masses  of* 
base  were  formed  it  only  crystallized  about  the  edges  and  left  a. 
glass  in  the  center.  The  minerals  which  formed  during  this 
partial  crystallization  probably  include  nepheline  among  them.. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  rock  belongs  to 
the  group  of  augitic  Paleozoic  dike  rocks  associated  with  eleolite^ 
syenite  and  should  be  called,  according  to  Rosenbusch's  paper  on 
monchiquite  (1.  c),  an  amphibole  monchiquite.  (See  page  109).^ 
In  some  respects  it  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the 
eamptonites  as,  indeed,  do  all  the  monchiquites. 

Before  leaving  the  description  of  this  type  something  must 
be  said  in  regard  to  dike  272.  It  is  not  completely  uniform 
throughout  in  texture  and  while  part  of  it  is  like  that  just 
described  the  rest  differs  from  it  generally  in  being  somewhat 
finer  grained  and  especially  in  showing  inclusions  of  eleolite 
syenite.  These  appear  usually  in  the  form^f  pieces  of  eleolite 
or  nepheline  6  to  10mm  in  diameter,  but  in  other  cases  masses  or 
orthoclase,  including  biotite  and  sometimes  segirite,  have  beeo 
found  which  are  several  centimeters  in  diameter.  In  thin 
sections  these  fragments  of  eleolite  syenite  are  seen  to  contain^ 
cracks  into  which  the  augitic  rock  has  forced  itself,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fluidal  structure  which  appears  in  the  latter.  In  many 
specimens  the  dike  rock  presents  a  spongy,  lava-like  appearance.. 
The  included  fragments  show  little  or  no  evidence  of  having 
been  altered  by  contact  with  the  molten  monchiquite  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dike  rock  itself  shows  only  a  slight  change^ 
It  peems  to  have  become  a  little  denser  and  finer  grained  near 
the  edge ;  with  the  exception  of  olivine,  none  of  the  pheno- 
crysts  approach  to  within  half  a  millimeter  of  the  contact  line 

B.    Moncbiquite. 

This  type  includes  rocks  which  are  similar  to  those  last 
mentioned,  except  that  in  this  case  the  amphibole  is  almost  com« 
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pletely  wanting.  The  light  colored  silicates  and  light  glassj 
<»8e  are  either  entirely  sbsent  or  are  present  only  in  very  email 
*<iaan titles.  They  are  replaced  in  this  rock  by  a  dark,  glassy 
base  which  fills  the  spaces  between  the  bisilicates  and  forms  an 
isotropic  gronndmass.  It  is  unlike  the  light  colored  feldspathic 
^roundmass  deoribed  under  the  amphibole  monchiquite  type. 

Augite  and  olivine  appear  in  two  generation  and  the  pheno- 

orysts  often  reach  a  diameter  of  several  millimeters  while  the 

orystals    of  the  younger  generation     are  always   very  small. 

'  Amphibole  never  occurs  among  the  phenocrysts  and  occasionally 

"^inks  into  insignificance  in  the  ground  mass. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  characteristics  and  peculiarities  of 
these  dikes  they  are  treated  separately  as  was  done  in  the  case 
-of  the  amphibole  monchiquites. 

Dike  No.  S6S  is  about  20m  (66  feet)  long  and  45  cm  (18 
inches)  wide.  It  lies  in  a  southwesterly  direction  and  is  im- 
bedded in  the  syenite  to  which  it  does  not  appear  to  adhere  in 
the  least.  The  augite  is  in  this  case  more  prominent  than  the 
olivine  which  is  usually  much  altered  to  serpentine.  The  small, 
^hite,  isotropic  spots  already  mentioned  are  found  scattered 
•sparingly  through  this  rock.  The  groundmass  consists  of  augite 
*«nd  olivine,  without  amphibole,  closely  packed  in  the  dark,  glassy 
base. 

Dike  £64-  is  one  meter  (39  inches)  wide  and  lies  nearly  north 
•«nd  south.  It  contains  large  phenocrysts  of  augite  and  olivine, 
often  4  or  6mm  in  diameter  lying  in  a  very  dark,  fine-grained 
groundmass.  The  olivine  is  colorless  and  shows  decomposition 
only  along  its  lines  of  cleavage  which  are  then  beautifully 
bordered  by  bands  of  a  green  material  which  is  probably  serpen- 
tine. 

The  groundmass  contains  small  round  spots  which  are 
•usually  about  0.5mm  in  diameter  and  which  are  filled  with  a 
perfectly  isotropic  substance,  presumably  similar  to  that  described 
^nder  amphibole  monchiquite  (p.  154.)  These  spots  are  much 
smaller  and  much  more  sharply  defined  than  in  the  preceding 
'oase,  and  when  tested  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  section  they 
gelatinize  readily   with  formation  of  numerous  cubes  of  salt. 
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The  presence  of  salpharic  aoid  cannofc  be  detected  microcfaem* 
icallv.  This  light  colored  glass  is  freqaently  found  included 
in  the  phenocrysts  of  angite. 

Minute  augite  and  hornblende  needles  with  grains  of  mag« 
netite  constitute  the  crystals  which  lie  imbedded  in  the  dark, 
amorphous^  glassy  base  and  form  the  groundmass  in  which  the* 
phenocrysts  occur. 

Dike  266  forms  a  mass  of  rock  about  20m  (66  feet)  ia 
diameter  and  shows  itself  to  be  an  extremely  coarse-grained 
mixture  of  oliTiae  and  augite  in  which  the  former  is  somewhat 
more  important  than  the  latter.  The  olivine  has  changed  en-^ 
tirely  to  calcite  and  other  light  colore^  decomposition  products 
but  is  easily  determined  by  its  form.  The  groundmass  is  so  fine^ 
and  so  completely  decomposed  that  nothing  can  be  determined 
in  regard  to  its  properties. 

Dike  266  is  1.2m  (4  feet)  wide  and  runs  in  a  northwest 
direction.  It  cuts  the  other  dike  (p.  147)  which  is  found  in  Lett'a 
mine  at  an  angle  of  about  60°.  It  differs  from  the  preceding 
dikes  in  showing  some  of  the  white,  glassy  base,  numeroua 
amphiboles  in  the  groundmass  and  large  crystals  of  apatite.  The 
large  crystals  of  pyroxene  often  include  small  olivine  cryetala 
and  some  of  the  glassy  base  which  is  occasionally  altered  to 
radially  arranged  zeolites.  This  dike  forms  an  intermediate 
stage  between  the  two  types  of  monchiqulte  under  consideration. 

The  rooks  of  this  second  type  evidently  belong  to  the  true 
monohiquites  which  contain  neither  amphibole  nor  biotite  in 
large  quantities.  They  approach  in  some  respects  the  pihrite^ 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  rocks  of  the  first  type  resembled  the 
camptanitea. 

y.      CONTACT  BOOKS. 

A.    Cedar  P&rL 

Occurrence^ — In  the  Saline  County  i egion  the  contact  rookar 
play  but  a  small  part  in  the  petrography  of  the  igneous  area* 
As  has  already  been  explained,  the  contact  of  the  syenite  with 
the  surrounding  Paleozoic  rocks  is  everywhere  covered  up  by 
sand  and  only  in  a  few  places,  where  the  sedimentary  rocks  are 
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iDoIaded  in  the  if^neous  rooks,  can  sach  contacts  be  observed.  In 
the  ease  of  the  largest  of  these  included  areas,  known  as  Cedar 
Parky  the  sandstone  is  for  the  most  part  entirely  unaltered,  but 
^t  one  point  on  the  northeast  side  there  are  a  number  of  rocks 
which  are  either  the  result  of  a  very  complete  metamorphism  of 
the  sedimentary  rocks  or  else  they  constitute  a  very  peculiar 
form  of  dike  rook,  which  has  been  fully  as  much  altered  by  the 
tsontaot  with  the  sedimentary  rocks  as  the  latter  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  if  the  dike  is  correctly  associated  with  them. 

This  rock  forms  a  band  lying  between  an  igneous  dike  and 
the  sedimentary  rock  and  on  both  sides  the  transition  from  it  to 
the  adjacent  rock  is  very  gradual.  Two  of  the  minerals  which 
it  contains  would  suggest  an  igneous  origin  for  it,  but  the  mode 
t>f  occurrence  of  the  rock  appears  to  indicate  a  sedimentary  origin 
>and  complete  metamorphism. 

AstrophyllUe. — The  first  and  more  interesting  of  the  crystals 
mentioned  above  consists  of  an  orange-  or  bronze-colored  mineral 
seldom  exceeding  a  millimeter  in  its  greatest  dimension  and 
especially  characterized  by  its  perfect  mica-like  cleavage.  It 
was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  show  a  slide  and  a  small 
liand  specimen  of  the  rock  containing  crystals  of  this  mineral  to 
Dr.  George  H.  Williams  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  to 
receive  from  him  the  suggestion  that  it  was  astrophyUUe  and  re- 
sembled very  closely  the  specimens  from  Norway  described  by 
Brogger. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  resemblauce  to  astrophyllite 
^as  not  merely  apparent  the  writer  made  the  following  tests 
which  proved  conclusively  the  identity  of  the  mineral.  A  small 
"flake  of  it  was  dissolved  on  a  platinum  wire  in  microcosmic  salt 
and  the  resulting  bead  was  heated  in  a  reducing  flame  with  a 
scrap  of  metallic  tin.  The  bead  assumed,  after  a  few  moments, 
a  beautiful  violet  color.  In  order  to  confirm  this  test  a  little 
ferrous  sulphate  was  added  to  the  bead  and  it  was  again  heated 
until  it  was  transparent.  While  hot  it  appeared  yellow,  but  on 
cooling  it  suddenly  assumed  a  most  brilliant  blood-red  coior» 
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These  two  reactions  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  titanium  was 
|>re8ent  in  relatively  large  quantities*. 

Another  fragment  was  examined  spectroscopically  without 
first  dissolving  it  and  it  showed  both  the  potassium  and  sodium 
lines  distinctly.  The  presence  of  manganese  was  easily  detected 
by  the  bluish  green  color  obtained  by  smelting  a  small  quantity 
-of  the  mineral  with  sodic  carbonate  upon  platinum  foil. 

A  crystal  of  this  mineral  when  examined  under  the  weaker 
powers  of  the  microscope  showed  the  following  faces:  cx)Pdb 
<100),  the  perfect  cleavage-plane;  P(lll);  Pi  (122);  and 
^Fob  (203)  (?)•  The  angles  between  the  macropinacoid  (100) 
and  the  two  sets  of  pyramids  were  roughly  measured  upon  the 
microscope  stage  and  gave  the  following  values : — 

Measured.      Calculated  (Brogger) 

(100)  :  (111) 45°  45°  54' 

(100)  :  (122) 65°  64°  9 

The  existence  of  the  face  |Pob  (203)  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  determined,  although  in  one  case  a  decided  trunca- 
tion of  the  angle  where  this  face  should  appear  was  observed. 

In  thin  sections  the  mineral  appears  in  the  form  of  idiomor- 
phic  crystals  of  an  orange  color  which  show  a  strong  pleochroism. 
When  the  cleavage-planes  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  polariza- 
tion plane  of  the  lower  nicol  the  color  is  a  deep  orange,  and 
when  they  are  situated  parallel  to  it  the  mineral  assumes  a 
lemon-yellow  color. 

The  pleochroism  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : — 
Polarized  parallel  a  orange-red. 
Polarized  parallel  b  orange-red  (or  orange-yellow)  f 
Polarized  parallel  c  lemon-yellow. 
The  absorption  is  as  follows : — 

a=or>b>c 
In  convergent  polarized  light  a  single   axis  is  occasionally 
observed  in  thin  sections  of  this  mineral.     In  cleavage- plates  the 

*  Astropbyllite  contaios  theoretlrallj,  according  to  a  formula  baaed  upon  Kdnig's  anal- 
ysis of  the  mineral  from  El  Paso  Co.,  Colorado  (Zelt.  fOr  Min.  und  Kryst.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  428)  84.91 
per  cant  of  liUinlo  oxide  (Brfigger,  Syenitpegmatltginge.  p.  212). 

fBrSgger,  loo.  cit.  makes  this  distinction  between  a  and  6,  whlcb,  bowerer,  bardlj 
•ppears  in  tbe  raline  county  specimens. 
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optic  axes  are  foand  to  be  too  wide  apart  to  appear  in  the* 
field  but  it  is  evident  that  the  bisectrix  stands  at  right  anglea 
to  the  plane  of  cleavage.  The  extinction  in  parallel  polarized 
light  is  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage-planes  and  ia 
sharp.  The  mineral  is  entirely  free  from  inclusions  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  mica  group  by  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  absorption  takes  place  when  the  cleavage* planes  are 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  nicol  while  in  ordinary  micas 
the  reverse  is  the  case. 

JSffirite, — The  other  mineral  of  special  interest  in  this  rock 
occurs  in  long,  extremely  slender  prisms— often  5mm  in  length— 
which  seldom  if  ever  exceed  0.08mm  in  diameter.  Under  the 
microscope  they  are  seen  to  have  perfectly  sharp  idiomorphio 
forms  and  seldom  show  any  cleavage-cracks.  They  have  a 
comparatively  high  index  of  refraction  and  show  black  borders 
alonji:  both  sides,  which  are  evidently  due  to  a  total  refraction  of 
light.  From  these  considerations  and  the  fact  that  the  minute 
prisms  seemed  to  have  an  orientated  extinction  it  seemed  possible 
that  the  mineral  in  question  was  epidote,  and  consequently  a 
small  crystal  was  detached  from  the  rock  and  measured  on  a 
reflection  goniometer.  It  gave  very  exactly  the  angles  between 
the  prism  (110)  and  clinopinacoid  (010)  faces  of  the  pyroxene 
group,  and  this  in  connection  with  the  small,  almost  impercepti- 
ble angle  of  extinction  shows  the  mineral  to  be  cegirite. 

The  character  of  the  almost  white,  semi-transparent  ground- 
mass  in  which  these  minerals  are  imbedded  has  not  as  yet  been 
determined  with  any  certainty,  but  as  soon  as  this  is  done  some 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  the  rock. 

B,    Incluaion  in  Section  21. 

Petrographic  description. — The  rock  which  forms  the  small 
mass  of  included  material  described  and  pictured  on  page  128^ 
although  it  appears  macroscopically  to  be  an  almost  unaltered 
shale,  when  examined  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  have  under- 
gone a  very  complete  metamorphism.  A  thin  section  cut  from  a 
piece  of  rock  10cm  from  the  direct  contact  with  the  igneous  rock 
when  examined  in  non-polarized  light  shows  that  it  consists  of  a 
colorless,  transparent  base,  in  which  are  scattered  small,  ronnded 
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plates  of  biotite  which  show  eziremely  marked  pleochroism  and 
very  strong  absorption  of  light  Irregularly  bounded  amphibole 
crystals  appear  which  present  the  appearance  of  having  been 
Very  strongly  resorbed,  bat  whose  irregular  outline  is  due  to  an 
impeded  crystallization  and  not  to  a  secondary  corrosive  action* 

Irregular  grains  and  cellular  masses  of  a  light  colored^ 
highly  refracting,  yellowish  minerat,  which  resembles  lencozene 
has  been  observed  in  many  places.  Its  index  of  refraction  i» 
high,  but  its  double  refraction  ifl  low.  Pyrite  is  also  very 
common. 

In  parallel  polarized  light  the  base  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of 
a  complete  mosaic  of  irregularly  bounded  feldspar  crystals. 
These  are  fitted  in  together  in  such  a  way  that  no  interstitial 
spaces  whatever  are  left.  The  crystals  are  usually  thick 
prismatic  ip  form  and  show  an  nndulatory  extinction.  The 
polarization  colors  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  usually 
observed  for  feldspar.  The  character  of  the  double  refraction  is 
negative. 

If  examined  without  a  knowledge  of  its  origin  this  rock 
would  certainly  be  placed  with  the  igneous  and  not  with  the 
metamorphic  rocks. 

VI.      SiSLATIONS  OF  THE  IGNEOUS  BOCKS  TO  EACH   OTHEB  ANIX 
TO  THE   ADJACENT  SEDIMENTARY  BOCKS. 

In  the  Saline  County  region  the  relations  of  the  igneous; 
rocks  to  each  other  and  to  the  sedimentary  rocks  are  much  more- 
simple  than  those  of  the  Fourche  Mountain  region. 

The  large  masBcs  of  eleolite  syenite  were  formed 
below  a  covering  which,  like  that  in  the  Fourche  Moun- 
tain region,  was  eufiBciently  thick  to  allow  the  underlying- 
masses  to  crystallize  as  true  abyssal  rocks.  In  a  few  places  thia 
overlying  rock  was  cracked  and  the  syenitic  magma  entered  the 
break  and  cooled  as  a  rock  similar  in  structure  to  the  blue 
granite  (pulaskite)  of  Fourche  Mountain. 

Shortly  after  this  the  pegmatitic  dikes  were  formed  and 
then,  after  the  region  had  cooled  considerably,  the  porphyritie 

11  Geological;  Vol.  li.,  tt90. 
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dikes  of  syenitic   rock  were  intruded  into  oraoks  in   the  main 
syenite  masses. 

The  monchiqaite  dikes  were  probably  iotraded  later  than 
the  syentitic  dikes  for  at  Lett's  mine  (the  only  place  where  the' 
two  varieties  of  rock  are  found  in  contact),  the  monchiquite 
•dike  cuts  through  the  greenish  syenitic  dike. 

In  some  cases  coarse-grained  veins  have  been  observed  in 
the  syenite  which  have  been  considered  as  due  to  a  segregation 
of  the  syenitic  material  from  the  wall  rock  and  to  a  deposition 
of  this  in  the  crack  in  which  it  i«  found.  In  these  cases  the 
vein  it)  oflen  not  completely  fillea  to  the  center  and  the  crystals 
of  which  it  is  composed  show  free  ends  extending  into  the 
central,  open  space.  Small  deposits  of  metallic  ores  are  quite 
<;ommon  in  these  veins  and  have  led  many  people  to  spend  much 
4;ime  and  money  in  searching  for  paying  ^'mineral"  in  them. 

It  may  be  stated  that  these  segregation  veins  although  they 
•contain  small  quantities  of  metallic  sulphides,  etc.,  need  not  be 
looked  to  as  sources  of  mineral  wealth  for  they  do  not  contain 
ore  in  paying  quantities.  This  statement  may  also  be  made  in 
regard  to  the  monchiquite  dikes  which  have  likewise  been 
prospected  in  many  places.  The  largest  of  these  openings  and 
that  where  the  most  money  was  spent  is  the  Lett's  mine,  already 
mentioned   (pp.  147  and  157). 

The  syenitic  rocks  are  older  than  the  Tertiary  deposits 
-with  which  they  come  in  contact,  but  in  this  area  as  in  the 
Fourche  Mountain  region  it  is  evident  that  a  close  connection 
exists  between  the  igneous  rocks  and  the  deposits  of  bauxite  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  the  Saline  county  region  the  bauxite  is 
overlaid  by  a  yellow  compact  sandstone  of  Tertiary  age. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Oeogbaphic  Description  of  Magnet  Cove  aiod  General 
Distribution  of  the  Igneous  Bocks. 


X.    General  Geographic  and  Topographic  Features. 

II.  Distribution  of  Timber  and  its  Relation  to  the  Underlying  Books. 

III.  Declination  of  the  Magnetic  Needle  in  and  ak>out  Magnet  Cove. 

IV.  Distribution  of  the  Igneous  Bocks. 


I.   general  GEOGRAPniC  AND  TOPOGRAPHIC  FEATURES. 

Magnet  Cove  i:*,  without  doubt,  the  most  interesting  of  all 
•of  the  regions  in  which  igneous  rocks  occur  in  Arkansas.  It 
<ha8  long  been  known  to  mineralogists  as  a  locality  for  many 
rare  and  beautiful  as  well  as  useful  minerals  and  there  is  hardly 
<a  cabinet  of  minerals  in  the  world  that  does  not  contain  numerous 
specimens  from  this  renowned  district.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  show  in  this  report  that  that  small  area  is  of  great 
interest  not  only  to  the  mineralogist^  but  to  the  petrographer 
both  on  account  of  the  number  of  varieties  of  rock  found  there 
and  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  association  of  the  rocks 
18  such  that  an  insight  into  their  genetic  relations  may  be 
obtained. 

The  name  *'  Magael  Cov6''  of  itself  attracts  attention  to  the 
locality  and  indicates  that  something  out  of  the  common  order 
is  to  be  expected.  In  the  earliest  records  the  locality  was 
designated   simply   as   "Cove"*  or  as  "Cove  of  Wachitta.''t 

*  Henry  B.  Scbooleraft,  "  View  of  Um  Lesd  MlntB  of  Mlssoarl,  eto,"  p.  192.    (For  full 
iltle  see  p.  h). 

t  L.  Briogier  (£.  Cornelius),  in  Am.  Jour.  Sei.,  Seriei  1,  Vol.  IIL,  1821,  p.  26. 
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Featherstonhaugh,  *  however,  makes  mentioD  of  it  in  1835  m 
the  following  words :  "  But  what  will  always  give  celebrity  to 
this  remarkable  locality,  now  called  Magnet  Cove,  is  the  magoetio 
iron  which  abounds  there/'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
name  was  given  between  1819  and  1835. 

The  Cove  proper  is  two  miles  north  of  the  Ouachita  River 
and  twelve  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  It  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  wood  station,  Cove  Creek,!  on  the 
Hot  Springs  Railroad. 

It  is  evident  that  the  name  ''Cove''  was  suggested  by  the 
almost  perfectly  elliptic  shape  of  the  basin,  formed  by  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  It  has  long  been  popularly  supposed  that  this- 
basin  represents  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  and  indeed  thi» 
is  the  first  suggestion  which  presents  itself  when  the  Cove  is 
seen  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  adjacent  ridges.  The  hills 
themselves  form  au  almost  continuous  ridge  about  the  Coveaod* 
include  within  their  boundaries  about  a  thousand  acres  of  exceed- 
ingly fertile  land.  The  exact  limits  of  the  Cove  are  somewhat^ 
differently  defined  by  different  people,  but  the  most  natural 
boundaries  appear  to  be  the  following :  (See  Map  IV.)  On  the 
north,  the  main  sandstone  ridge  on  whose  southern  slope  the 
eleolite  syenite  is  developed ;  on  the  east  "  Cove  Mountain,"^ 
which  consists  of  a  metamorphosed  sandstone  ridge  flanked  oi^ 
both  sides  by  igneous  rocks ;  on  the  south,  a  continuation  of  the 
same  elevation  which  is  there  known  as  "  The  Ridge,"  but 
which  has  the  same  characteristics  as  in  the  preceding  case. 
This  ridge  extends  west  as  far  as  Cove  Creek  at  which  point  the 
stream  has  cut  a  deep  gorge  through  it.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  creek  the  boundary  of  the  Cove  is  formed  by  a  ridge,  cor-^ 
responding  to  the  one  on  the  south  in  general  form,  but  not  in 
geologic  character,  for  while  the  southern  boundary  consists  of  a 
metamorphosed  sedimentary  rqck  included  between  two  masses- 
of  igneous  rock,  the  western  one  is  itself  igneous  and  is  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  the  Paleozoic  shales  and  sandstones.     As  this 

•  G.  W.  Featbentoahavgta,  Qeolog.  B«pt.  of  Exmm.  of  Elevatod  Country  befcweeo 
MiMomi  and  Red  Biyera,  p.  88.    (For  fall  title  see  p.  10). 

t  Thli  has  reoentlf  been  made  a  post-offioe  under  the  name  of  Leeroj,  but  the  statioa 
retains  Its  original  name. 
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ridge  ezteoda  farther  to  the  north  it  bends  around  toward  the 
«a8t  and  finally  becomes  the  ridge  already  mentioned  as  forming  the 
Dorthern  boundary  of  the  Cove. 

This  northern  boundary  is  cut  off  by  a  narrow  valley  from 
«  sandstone  ridge  lying  north  of  and  parallel  to  it ;  this  in  turn 
is  separated  by  a  second  parallel  valley  from  the  high  novaculite 
ridges  which  approach  it  from  the  north. 

At  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Cove,  Cove  Creek  cuts 
through  the  ridge  and  forms  the  separating  line  between  the 
northern  mountain  and  Cove  Mountain.  The  latter  rises  quite 
abruptly  two  hundred  feet  (62  meters)  above  the  bed  of  the 
etream  (649  feet  or  166  meters  above  sea  level),  but  the  former 
slopes  up  very  gradually  and  the  continuation  of  the  high  ridge 
is  indicated  by  a  small  sandstone  hill  70  feet  (21  meters)  above  the 
creek— described  later.  It  is  at  this  point  that  opinions  differ 
regarding  what  should  be  considered  as  constituting  the  Cove, 
for  many  consider  that  it  continues  up  Cove  Creek  a  mile  or 
fnore  and  forms  a  long,  narrow  prolongation  to  the  northeast. 
Some  even  include  Cove  Mountain  within  the  Cove  and  bound  it 
on  the  east  by  the  sandstone  and  novaculite  ridge  which  lies  east 
•of  Chamberlain  Creek.  In  this  case  the  connection  between  the 
•eastern  and  southern  bonndaries  would  be  made  at  a  point  where 
the  Hot  Springs  and  Malvern  highway  crosses  '^  The  Bidge. '' 

The  interior  of  the  Cove  is  drained  by  Cove  Creek  and  a 
small  feeder  which  comes  in  from  the  east  and  is  known  as  the 
'**  The  Branch. ''  Several  small  streams  flow  into  Cove  Creek  from 
the  north  but  they  are  unimportant  and  have  no  names.  After 
heavy  rains  the  streams  of  this  region  become  very  high  and  are 
•quite  impassable  since  there  are  no  bridges  whatever  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.* 

The  level  bottom  of  the  Cove  is  broken  only  by  one  eleva- 
tion, a  tufa  hill  about  50  feet  (15  meters)  in  height.  It  is  situated 
almost  in  the  center  of  tne  Cove  and  was  probably  atone  time 
oonnt*cted  with  a  deposit  (if  similar  material  which  lies  west  of  it 

a-,  -    I,  ,  _uw^^ ■-  L  ^u  "I  ' ~i    '   ~~    ~r  ~    "■ 1 * 

«  This  locrMMS  the  difficui i  j  of  stad^iDg  the  rooks  of  this  regioo  at  certain  seasons  of 
4ht  year,  for  the  foot-logs  which  are  usaalij  placed  near  the  fords  are  not  salficientlj  eloTated 
<o  he  abOTe  high  water  mark  and  are  often  carried  awaj. 
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and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cove  Creek.    These  two  tafa  masses 
are  the  result  of  hot  spring  action. 

Oatside  of  the  Cove  there  are  several  streams  which  deserve- 
special  mention  as  they  have  played  an  important  part  in  the- 
soulpture  of  the  country.  About  two  miles  west  of  Magnet 
Cove  lies  Teager  Creek.*  This  forms  the  extreme  westera 
boundary  of  the  map  and  follows  a  nearly  due  south  course.  li 
has  cut  its  way  through  the  sandstone  hills  and  ridges  and 
forms  the  drainage  outlet  for  the  western  slope  of  the.  western* 
boundary  of  the  Cove. 

Stone  Quarry  Creek,  or  Stony  Creek  as  it  is  also  called^  lies, 
southeast  of  Magnet  Cove  and  flows  in  general  in  a  southwesterly 
direction.  It  follows^  however,  a  very  serpentine  course,  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  different  degrees  of  hardness  of  the  rocka 
ihrough  which  it  has  cut  its  way.  The  gorge  which  this  stream 
has  cut  out  is  in  many  places  very  steep  and  the  banks  are  very 
precipitous;  at  one  point  the  bank  is  over  l&O  feet  (46  meters) 
high  and  stands  nearly  vertical.  The  creek  receives  its  name- 
from  the  fact  that  years  ago  a  number  of  millstones  were  quarried 
from  the  eleolite  syenite  which  occurs  near  the  base  of  the  above 
mentioned  cliff.  At  its  headwaters  this  stream  forms  a  wide,  flat 
valley  which  is  so  filled  with  loose  material  that  no  rock  can  be 
found  in  place.  Kowan's  Branch,  a  small  stream,  enters  thia 
creek  from  the  east  and  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the- 
syenite  and  a  novaculite  area  on  the  southeast. 

Flowing  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  at  one  point  ap«- 
preaching  quite  close  to  Stone  Quarry  Creek,  is  Chamberlaia 
Creek.  This  forms  almost  a  letter  Y  and  flows  first  southwest^, 
then  west  for  a  short  distance  and  finally  north  and  empties  into- 
Cove  Creek  just  east  of  Cove  Mountain.  A.t  the  point  where  the- 
creek  changes  its  direction  from  southwest  to  north  it  has  cut  for 
itself  a  deep  gorge  and  flows  around  a  point  of  igneous  rock 
which  stands  140  feet  (43  meters)  nearly  vertically  above  the- 
stream.  To  the  east  of  this  point  it  flows  between  two  sandstone 
ridges  which  are  capped  with  novacnlite.f 

*  This  to  spelled  also  ligsr,  Tigs,  Tcsga  and  Panther.  It  Is  pronoonoed  Teegnr  and  I* 
properly  spelled  as  in  the  text 

t  The  nOTacnlite  ridges  which  appear  upon  the  Magnet  CoTe  map  were  loeated  hy  Mr^ 
L.  S.  Griswold  of  the  Surrey. 
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In  ooDsidering  the  distributioD  of  the  igneous  rock  of  the 
Cove  in  detail  many  minor  .points  in  regard  to  the  topography 
and  drainage  will  be  brought  oat  which  have  not  seemed  worthy 
of  mention  in  this  general  description. 

■ 

U.      DISTBlBUnON  OF  TIMBER  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THR 
UNDERLYING  ROCK  FORMATIONS. 

The  sudden  change  of  character  in  the  arboration  of  the- 
hills  about  Magnet  Cove  observed  in  passing  from  the  sedi- 
mentary to  the  igneous  rocks  was  first  commented  upon  by 
Featherstonhaugh  (loc.  cit.^  p.  62)  in  the  following  words :  ^' At 
thirty-five  miles  from  Little  Bock  the  country  is  covered  with 
ferruginous  conglomerate  of  the  old  red  sandstone.  Wherever 
this  latter  rock  is  found,  the  pine  (Pinus  Australis,  Mich.)  pre- 
vails, as  is  usually  the  case  in  siliceous  countries ;  but,  about 
forty-eight  miles  from  Little  Rock  I  observed  an  approaching 
change  in  the  timber,  the  pine  having  entirely  disappeared,  and 
being  replaced  by  deciduous  trees. '' 

Lesquereuz  in  the  botanic  and  paleontologic  portion  of 
Owen's  report  on  the  geology  of  Arkansas*  does  not  agree  with 
Featherstonhaugh  and  the  writer,  for  on  page  842  he  remarks  r 
*'  From  the  Hot  Springs  to  the  southwest  of  the  county  toward 
Magnet  Cove,  the  nature  of  the  rocks  is  changed  to  a  granitic- 
formation,  but  the  vegetation  preserves  the  same  character  as  it. 
had  on  the  quartz,  or  on  the  metamorphic  sandstone.  The- 
banks  of  the  creek  which  traverses  Magnet  Cove,  have  the 
Hornbeam  and  the  Ironwood  with  a  few  Oaks  and  trees  of  the 
Buttonwood ;  where  they  become  flat  and  marshy  they  are  over* 
grown  by  the  Water  and  Willow  Oaks.  '* 

A  change  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  Magnet  Cove  may 
also  be  observed  in  the  other  syenite  areas,  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
evident  in  them  because  the  igneous  rocks  are  for  the  most  pari: 
surrounded  by  low-lying  Tertiary  or  Pleistocene  deposits  while,, 
in  the  case  of  Magnet  Cove,  the  high  sandstone  hills  surround 
and  overtop  the  igneous  ridges*    The  difference  in  the  arboration 

*  Second  B«port  of  a  Geological  ReoonnoJaBanoe,  etc.,  by  D.  D.  Owen.    Botany  and 
Pal»ontolog7  by  Leo  Lesquereuz. 
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can  be  most  plainly  seen  in  winter  after  the  decidaous  trees  have 
lost  their  leaves  and  when  the  pines  form  a  dark  green  baok- 
groand  to  the  masses  of  gray,  leafless  trees  in  the  foreground. 

The  writer  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  John  F.  Moore  of 
Magnet  Cove  for  the  information  embodied  in  the  following 
table.  Mr.  Moore^  having  lived  all  his  life  in  Magnet  Cove  and 
having  had  such  matters  brought  constantly  to  his  attention, 
was  able  to  give  a  list  not  only  of  those  trees  which  are  now  to 
be  found  in  and  about  the  Cove,  but  also  to  state  the  original 
distribution  of  some  varieties  which  have  now  nearly  or  entirely 
disappeared. 

It  is  evident  from  the  table  that  the  Cove  bottom^  which  was 
once  flat  and  marshy  although  it  is  now  much  better  drained, 
contains  such  trees  a^  are  common  along  the  river  bottoms  in 
many  parts  of  the  state. 

The  Igneous  Border  of  the  Cove,  by  which  is  meant  the 
interior  slopes  which  are  covered  with  syenitic  rock,  supports 
mostly  hard-wood  growths,,  while  the  surrounding  sandstone 
hills  produce  pine  and  some  forms  of  oak  which  do  not  thrive 
on  the  syenite. 

A  list  has  been  prepared  which  shows  at  a  glance  in  which 
of  the  three  divisions,  mentioned  above,  every  tree  occurs.  An 
attempt  has  also  been  made  to  indicate  whether  or  not  a  tree  is 
abundant  in  the  region  where  it  is  noted  by  making  use  of  two 
£ymbols  to  denote  its  presence,  thus : — 
C  denotes  Common. 
8  denotes  Scarce. 

The  trees  have  been  grouped  according  to  their  family 
names,  and  these  have  been  arranged  principally  according  to 
Gray^s  Manual.*  The  botanic  names  correspond  with  those  used 
in  the  plant  list  published  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Report  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas  for  1888. 

*  Mannal  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  Uolted  States,  hj  Asa  Gray;  Beyiied  editioa 
for  1880,  New  York  (American  Book  Company),  1890. 
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Trees  occurring  in  and  about  Magnet  Cove* 
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^ 


VitMea 

OelostraceaB 

6jttepindUce« .....««. 
LoguminouB  .......... 


10  Hammnelacea 


11 
IS 

18 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
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21 
12 
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25 
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17 
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Family  Kamb. 


BerberidaoMB.. 


Anaeardlaoea ......... 


It 


........I 
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Co  maces. 
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Berberls  canadenais........... 

Bhas  leacantha 

BbuB  typhina 

Vitis  labriuoa , 

Euonjmat  atroparpareoe. 

N^gundo  aoeroldes*. 

Bobinla  pMQdaoacla.......M 

PruDiis  Miotioa  .. 
CraU^Qfl  eoooiii 
Hamamella  rlrglnioa...... 

XJquidambar  •fcyracifloa.. 
Cornoa  florida.. 
Comna  aericea. 


c« 


CaprifoUaoen ....... 

Aquifollaoea. ......... 

EbeDaoes ............ 

BigQoniaoea ......... 

Oleaoeae 


«< 


•*.......  •*....... 


Lauraceie. 
Urticaoea. 


4C 


ft 


«« 


<1 


.....       ....... 


Plantaoaceie 

Jaglandaces 
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**........■ 
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iipolifene 
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Njraaa  mnltlflora... 


•••••••••  •••••••*«•••••■ 


Vibumum  prunlfollum 

Hex  opaca.......... 

Dioapyroa  Tifginlana, 

Oatalpa  apeoloaa.. , 

Frazlnaa  amerlcaDa..,...., 
Fraxlnna  qaadrangolata., 

Saaaafna  offleinale 

Ulmua  fulra.. 

Dlmaa  amerlcana.... 

Celtia  oooidentalia.. 

Morua  rabnu........ 

Maolnra  aaraotiaca 

Platanna  ooddcDtalla..... 

Juglana  nigra 

Hlooria  orata... 

Hieoria  alba ..... 

Hicoria  aqaatlca.. 

Quercua  alba.................... 

Qoercua  atellata 


'••••■•••••«•••••••••••••• 


OoMMoir  Name. 


Barbarrj... 
8amach.....M.... 

Ohiltamwood .. 
Orape-Yina...... 

Waaboo  (Linn) 
Box-Elder.. 


.............. 


A^vvUSv  ...... ........ 


........... 


Wild  eherr7.M...M... 

Bed  Haw 

Witob  HaseL......... 

Sweet  Gum............. 

Dogwood ................ 

Swamp  Drgwood..... 

Black  Gam 

Black  Haw............. 

Holly 

Persi  mmon , 

Gatalpa 

Wbite  (braab)  aah.. 
wAUv  BpHi»  •«•••#••••••••  ■ 

Bed  Elm. 

White  Elm 

Hackberry. 

Mulberry ............... 

Bodock(Boiad*Ai€) 

Sjcamore... 

Black  Walnut......... 

Black  Hickory....... 

White  Hickory.. 

Pig-nut .................. 

White  Oak 

Peat  Oak. 
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Trees  occurring  in  and  about  Magnet  Cove^ — Continued. 
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84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
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Paxilt  Naxb. 


Copnlifene.. 


K 

«• 

<« 
<l 
(( 
<l 
(I 


SalloaoeflB. 
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•I 


OaDifene. 
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Botanic  Naxb. 


Quercus  aqactioa. ••m.m*.*.*-. 

QueroQB  nigra........ 

Qaeroos  tioctoria. 

Quercus  phello6..............» 

OutaDM  pamila. 

Oorjlaa  americanA.. 

Oarpinus  amerleaDa. 

Oetrya  Tfrginlca.^ 

JHilix  nigra 

Salix  dlMolor 

Popnlus  monllilera » 

PInus  mttis 

Juniperuf  Tirgtniana. 


OoMMOH  Name. 


Water  Oak.. 
Black  Jack.. 
Red  Oak..... 
Black  Oak... 
Willow  Oak 
Chinquapin 
Has«l-nat... 
Hornbeam .. 
Iron  Wood.... 
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III.      DECLINATION  OF  THE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE  IN   AND   ABOUT* 

MAGNET  COVE. 

The  first  Iidbb  surveyed  by  compass  ia  that  portion  of* 
the  state  about  Magnet  Cove  were  run  by  Joseph  McGuire  in 
1819*,    He  surveyed  the  east  line  of  township  3  8.,  17  W., 
but  made  no  mention  of  magnetic  variation  and  it  is  probable- 
that  at  that  distance  (about  3  miles)  from  Magnet  Cove  the 
attraction  of  the  lodestone  bed  was  not  perceptible. 

In  1822  R.  Richardson  surveyed  the  south  line  of  the 
same  township  for  state  surveyor  Conwayf.    In  order  to  run 
the  line  Richardson  started  at  its  western  extremity  and  ran 
a  random  line  to  the  east.    On  arriving  at  the  eastern  end  of* 
the  line  he  found  that  he  was  10  chains  (201m)  north  of  the^^ 
southeast  corner  of  the  township.    Concerning  this  discrep* 

<■  8ee  field  notei  in  the  State  Land  Offlee,  Little  B9ok  (bundle  102;  book  8). 

1 8ee  field  notes  In  tbo  State  Land  Offiee,  Little  Bock  (bundle  104;  book  149;  p.  25). 
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aDcy  he  makes  the  following  note :  ^'  1  find  by  this  close  a. 
considerable  convergency  in  the  range  line  between  Ranges. 

17  and  18,  T.  4  8.,  to  the  adjacent  meridian^  caused  by  the 
attraction  of  a  large  body  of  loadston  lying  near  the  Oaachita. 
river  (N.  E.  of  the  corner  last  established  on  the  rang  line 
above  mentioned),  which  i  find  I  have  f  lien  within  the  sphere^ 
of  its  attraction. " 

In  regard  to  the  east  line  of  the  next  township  west  (3. 
S.,  18  W.)  Richardson  writes  (1.  c,  p.  31) :  ^'  The  range  line  be- 
tween  Ranges  17  and  18  W.,  T.  3  8.,  cannot  be  run  with  any' 
degree  of  accuracy  in  consequence  of  the  attraction  of  the 
loadston,  as  it  passes  very  near  the  body  and  consequently  T 
find  the  attraction  much  greater. " 

The  east  line  of  township  3  8.,  18  W.  was  not  surveyed 
until  1837  when  it  was  run  by  John  C.  Hale  (see  below). 

In  running  the  line  along  the  east  side  of  sec.  1,  4  8.,  18> 
W.,  Richardson  writes  (I.  c,  p.  18)  :  *'  Ifind  an  attraction  of 
the  neadle  by  a  body  of  loadstone  near  the  Ouachita  river^ 
N.  E.  of  this  place,  which  has  caused  the  north  part  of  thia 
line  to  be  incorrect. " 

In  the  year  1885  Featherstonhaugh  wrote  the  following^ 
sentence*  regarding  the  magnetic  iron  ore  pf  Magnet  Cove: 
*^  Some  of  the  specimens  I  obtained,  possess  a  surprising^ 
magnetic  power ;  and  such  is  the  influence  of  the  mass  ia 
place,  that  Colonel  Conway,  the  surveyor  general,  informed 
me  he  had  been  unable  to  survey  the  country,  as  the  needle* 
will  not  traverse  on  approaching  this  locality. '' 

On  July  30,  1837,  John  C.  Hale  surveyed  and  sectionized 
township  3  8.^  17  W.,  and  ran  the  east  line  of  township  3  8.>. 

18  W.f  Hale  states  that  the  township  line  runs  through  a. 
very  strongly  afiected  region  and  that  like  many  of  the  sec- 
tion lines  it  could  only  be  run  by  back-  and  fore-sights. 

From  the  personal  observations  of  the  writer  and  from 
readings  taken  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hutcherson,  the  topographer 

*  Geological  Report  of  the  EleTated  Coantrj  between  the  MieMuri  and  Bed  rlTers  (loo 
dt,  p.  «8). 

t  See  field  notee  Id  the  SUte  Land  Office,  Litile  Bock  (baodU  128 ;  books  884,  888,  89^ 
«od888). 
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who  made  the  contour  map  of  NCagnet  Cove  incladed  in  this 
Volame  (see  below),  it  has  been  found  that  on  the  bed  of 
magnetic  iron  ore  the  compass  is  of  no  use  whatever.  An 
'engineer's  transit,  with  a  short  needle,  was  set  upon  the  top 
of  the  hill  (N.  E.  corner  of  N.  W.  i  of  8.  W.  i  of  section  20, 
^  S.,  17  W.).  and  a  stake  about  two  hundred  yards  (183m) 
west  was  taken  as  a  point  at  which  to  sight.  The  bearing  , 
Was  taken  and  the  transit  was  moved  ten  feet  (3m)  further 
"east  and  the  bearing  taken  again.  A  difference  of  13^  80'  in 
the  bearing  of  the  stake  was  observed.  The  transit  was  then 
placed  15  feet  (4.5m)  south  of  the  original  point  and  a  differ- 
^ence  of  16^  was  found  to  exist  between  the  bearings  of  the 
stake  taken  from  that  point  and  the  original  station.  This 
«hows  conclusively  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
■compass  readings  on  or  near  the  lodestone  region. 

The  normal  amount  of  the  magnetic  declination  as  de- 
termined by  the  position  of  Magnet  Cove  with  reference  to 
the  general  isogonic  lines  of  the  state  would  be  about  8^* 
eastf  in  1890.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  an  inspection  of 
the  isogonic  chart  (Plate  13)  that,  about  half  a  mile  east  of 
the  magnet  ore  bed  the  declination  becomes  zero  and  the 
needle  points  due  north,  while  at  a  somewhat  greater 
^istanceT  west  of  the  same  point  the  normal  declination  is 
nearly  doubled.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  efiect  of 
the  magnetic  force  centered  in  this  ore  bed  amounts  to  about 
%^  and  that  this  extends  to  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  west 
«iid  half  a  mile  east  of  the  disturbing  area. 

On  the  western  side  of  Magnet  Cove  an  area  of  still 
^greater  magnetic  declination  occurs.  Here  the  variation  is 
due  to  quantities  of  fine  magnetite  sand  which,  although 
Apparently  entirely  superficial,  exerts  a  great  influence  upon 
the  needle.     Its  maximum  effect  is  at  a  point  about  half  a 

«  See  B«port  of  the  Supi.  of  the  U.  S.  C  a6t  and  Geodetic  ^urrej  for  1889.  WMbiog- 
ton.  1890,  App'Ddlz  No.  11, 1889.  "The  dtoiribati  ib  of  the  magnetic  declination  in  the  United 
Btaea  for  ihe  ep^Ksh  1^90."  By  Ohnrl^'S  %.  Schott,  p.  246.  See  also  the  obserrations  on  magnetic 
•declina  Ion  made  bj  the  Geobgical  Surrfjr  of  Arkaustf  and  recorded  in  the  aonual  report  for 
1891. 

t  Wcsterlf  declination  la  considered  positire  and  ii  marked  (  +),  while  etsterij  deoli- 
toation  is  ootaidered  n^;ail?e  aud  is  marked  (— ). 
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mile  west  of  the  Bchool  house  on  the  hill  (center  of  section. 
24,  3  8.,. 18  W.,  near  the  north  line)  and  nmoants  to  about 
44°.  The  isogonic  lines  here  come  so  near  together  and  are^ 
BO  uncertain  in  their  positions  that  but  little  reliance  can  be. 
placed  upon  them. 

There  is  another  strongly  disturbed  region  at  the  north-, 
east  corner  of  the  area  included  in  the  chart.  In  this  case> 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  is  a  mass  of  lodestone  quite^ 
similar  in  character  to  thatin  the  center  of  the  Cove.  This, 
deposit  is  much  smaller  than  the  ^'  lodestone  bed  "  and  less, 
of  the  ore  appears  on  the  surface.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  it  is  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  have  a  strong- 
influence  upon  the  bearing  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

On  the  isogonic  chart  each  green  line  paHsen  through  all  the 
points,  80  far  as  it  is  possible  to  determine  them  from  the  data 
at  hand,  at  which  the  needle  is  deflected  a  given  number  of  de- 
grees east  or  west  of  the  meridian.  Tbe^  lines  are  so  drawn, 
that  each  degree  from  plus  four  to  minus  forty-four  is  represented 
by  a  line.  In  compiling  this  map  ninety- three  determinations, 
of  the  magnetic  declination  were  made,* 

IV.       DISTRIBUTION    OP  IGNEOUS  ROCKQ. 

The  description  of  the  distribution  of  the  rucks  of  the  Cove 
begins  with  the  rocks  found  at  the  point  where  Cove  Creek  cuts. 

*Of  tbese  16  were  deteruiinet  by  W.  J.  Hutche  sod,  who  made  the  Magnet  Cove  map 
(map  IV.)-  He  established  a  luerdian  near  iht-  center  of  the  Cove  and  located  the  princlpait 
points  on  the  map  by  means  of  travt-rae  ]int*8,  and  oc-asionally  determ'ned  the  mattnetic  de-. 
clination  by  taking  the  t>e  trings  of  some  of  tht*  trignometrically  lo«  atfd  lines.  This  system  of 
sarreying  was  anfortunately  only  carried  ms  tar  west  as  h  schooUhoiise  o  •  the  hill,  and  henca 
it  is  probable  that  the  accuracy  of  that  portlui  of  thn  ma.>  west  of  the  Bchoo>-house»  embracing 
the  most  disturbed  area  about  the  Cove,  suflf-red  from  the  error  made  in  considering  the. 
greatedt  Tariation  to  be  centered  at  the  "ore  bed"  m  the  Cove.  The  numerous  other  lines  used 
in  locating  the  hills,  streams  and  other  such  KCOKraphic  fe^atures  were  r  <n  by  compass,  and  the 
lines  were  carefully  "tied  np"  to  those  alrea-ly  trigo'io'iietnoally  fstablish-d.  Even  the  lines-, 
west  of  the  school-hiune  were  tied  up  in  this  way  so  that  the  error  ra  not  be  Tery  great  and^ 
must  have  compensateii  liself.  It  is  probable  that  ihe  broken  11  le  between  spctioua  13  and  24 
which  are  In  rMlity  separated  by  a  s  raight  line  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  line  was  run  solely 
with  the  compass. 

The  77  oi her  determinations  were  made  by  the  writer  from  observations  taken  on 
Polaris.  These  were  made  with  a  short-oeedie  transit  and  were  extended  over  a  space  of* 
several  hours  each  night  until  they  were  oomplnied.  The  time  of  each  obRerva'inu  was  care- 
fully noted  and  the  approximate  elongation  of  Po'aris  for  that  time  was  calculated  and  the^ 
correction  applied.  The  error  from  i  he^e  calculation<4  falls  ioside  of  that  arising  from  the  shori-L 
Dese  of  the  needle  and  the  difficulty  of  readii  g  it  at  nighi. 
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t;hrough  the  ridge  at  its  soathwestern  corner  and,  following  the 

xsreek  to  the  north,  mention?  the  ocoarrence  of  the  various  rocks 

4n  their  order.      No  attempt  can  here  be  made  to  describe  the 

rocks  themselves  bat  saoh  a  description  will  follow  in  the  next 

-Kihapter. 

Oq  going  op  Cove  Creek  from  the  railway  bridge  the  stream ' 

is  seen  to  flow  over  a  dark  shale.    A  short  distance  above  the 

miil-pond  a  small  gully  comes  down  the  hill  on  the  east,  and  in 

it  occurs  the  first  outcrop  of  syenite.  (Chapter  XIII.,  dike  133). 

This   is  an  eleolite  syenite  dike  and  forms  a  comparatively 

narrow  band  which  extends  east  and  west  and  can  be  traced  by 

means  of  scattered  boulders  as  far  as  the  road  which  crosses  the 

hill  to  the  east.     On  the  top  of  the  small  hill  which  lies  between 

this  gully  and  the  next  a  good  many  boulders  of  leucite  syenite 

*dike  rock  (Chapter  VII.  Ii.  C.  1)  appear.     This  leucite  material 

is  bordered  on  its  western  side  by   the  shales,  which,  on  the 

bank  of  Cove  Creek,  form  an  almost  vertical  bluS  about  two 

hundred  feet  in  height.     In  the  face  of  this  bluff  several  dikes 

<of  monchiquite  and  allied  rocks  appear.    (Chapter  XIII.^  dikes 

127  to  132).     These  run  in  various  directions,  some  vertical  and 

others  nearly  horizontal.     The  fourchite  and  ouachitite,  both  of 

which  occur  in  the  cliff,  are  probably  of  approximately  the  same 

age,  but  the  syenite  which  forms  a  dike  cutting  the  fourchite  is 

evidently  the  youngest  of  the  three. 

In  the  gully  north  of  this  bluff  about  400  feet  (125m)  from 
its  mouth  the  igneous  rock  appears  in  the  form  of  a  green  and 
black  porphyry  which  varies  somewhat  in  density  and  structure. 
On  going  up  this  ravine  toward  the  east  these  black  and  green 
rocks  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession.  In  some  cases  they 
may  be  traced  up  the  sides  of  the  gulch  for  some  distance,  while 
tn  others  they  are  covered  by  a  talus  of  the  rock  which  forms 
the  ridge  above  them. 

The  green  rocks  are  the  most  typical  examples  of  leucite 
tinguaites  (Chapter  YII.  n.  C.  2)  to  be  found  about  the  Cove ; 
there  is  no  one  place  where  so  many  varieties  of  rock  can  be 
found  as   in  this  gully    (See  plate  14).  *      One  of  the   most 

*The  plate  represents  this  KuUy  on  a  soUe  larger  than  that  of  map  IV.,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  rock  is  sriown  bj  the  Tsrioas  signs  des  ribed  tn  the  legend.  In  this  way  the 
inteiniiatures  of  the  Tarioos  rocks  can  be  more  sailsfactorlly  represented  than  by  the  ose  of 
Afferent  colors. 
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Remarkable  facts  that  has  been  observed  in  the  region  is  the 
intimate  connection  shown  between  the  fourchite  and  fhe  tin- 
{(u^ite.  At  one  point  fragments  or  nodules  of  fourchite  are 
f[>und  imbedded  in  tinguaite.  It  at  first  occurred  to  the  writer 
^at  these  were  true  inclusions  brought  up  from  below  by  the 
younger  tingu&ite,  but  on  reading  Bosenbusch's  paper  on  mon- 
"cWquite  the  possibility  of  their  being  caused  by  difierentiations 
in  the  crystallization  of  the  tinguaitic  magma  presented  itself. 
Bosenbusch  states  (Ueber  Monchiquite,  etc.,  p.  466)  that  if 
mixed  dikes  of  monchiquite  material  are  ever  found  tinguaite  or 
«girite  granite  must  appear.  * 

It  may  be  that  such  a  case  is  found  in  the  specimen  just 
-described,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  has  been  detached  and 
brought  up  as  an  inclusion  from  below.  In  either  case  this 
direct  association  of  the  two  rocks  is  very  interesting. 

Besides  these  black  and  green  varieties  of  tiuguaite, 
there  is  also  a  pink  rock  containing  large  pyrite  crystals 
^hich  often  exceed  half  an  inch  (13mm)  in  diameter.  It  is 
probable  that  this  is  a  bed  of  sedimentary  rock  which  has 
been  very  much  metamorphosed  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
neighboring  igneous  rocks.  East  of  this  and  further  up  the 
ravine  appears  another  form  of  black  leucite  tinguaite  in 
^hich  the  large  pseudoleucite  crystals  are  only  indicated  by 
grayish,  octagonal  and  hexagonal  sections  and  do  not  ap- 
pear sharp  and  well  defined.  Directly  above  these  and  ex- 
tending up  the  south  bank  for  some  distance  is  a  bed  of 
^reen  leucite  tinguaite  and  above  that,  still  higher  up  the 
hillside  quantities  of  leucite  and  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock 
-occur,  but  it  is  a  question  which  of  the  two  is  in  place. 
The  indications  are  that  the  crest  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by 
the  leucitic  rock,  while  further  to  the  west  the  eleolitic  rock 
is  the  main  rock  of  the  hill.  Between  these  two  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  band  of  shale,  but  only  loose  pieces  of  it  could 
be  found.  Beturning  again  to  the  bed  of  the  brook  in  the 
^ully,  the  next  rock  east  of  the  black  tinguaite  is  a  green 

***  warden  jemalt  gemischte  GSnge  gttfunden  werden,  in  denen  MunchiqaitmftterUl 
«artiftto,  M  frUrde  daiMben  TioguHt  oder  AegLringranit  (QuM'tstlaga4U)  Torkommen 
■iQHen." 
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tinguaite  5  feet  (15m)  wide,  containing  extremely  small 
pseudoleucite  crystals.  This,  like  much  of  the  rest  of  thia 
rock,  shows  a  decided  bedding  like  a  sedimentary  rock.  It 
changes  to  the  black  variety  without  showing  any  distinct 
line  of  parting,  and  it  is  evident  from  both  macroscopic  and 
microscopic  examinations  of  the  two  rocks  that  they  are 
genetically  identical.  About  a  thousand  feet  (800  metent) 
from  its  mouthHhe  shale  crosses  the  gully  in  a  northwest  and 
southeast  direction  at  two  points  about  100  feet  (SOm)  apart^ 
It  dips  to  the  southwest  at  an  angle  of  about  30^.  On 
both  sides  of  the  gulch  it  is  covered  by  loose  boulders  of 
syenite  and  tinguaite.  The  latter  appears  as  a  dike  between 
the  two  bands  of  shale  and  may  be  traced  onto  the  hills  both 
north  and  south.  Still  further  to  the  east  a  leucite  syenite 
dike  occurs  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  likewise  on  both 
hills.  It  is  probably  a  continuation  of  the  mass  which 
crosses  the  road  in  front  of  the  house  of  B.  F.  Orr  No.  1^ 
(northeast  quarter  of  section  30.)  On  the  high  part  of  the  hill 
south  of  the  gully  beside  the  varieties  of  rock  just  described 
a  small  area  of  about  100  square  feet  (10  square  meters)^ 
covered  with  loose  boulders  of  fourchite  (monchiquite)  ap- 
pears (Chapter  XIII.,  dike  186). 

Returning  again  to  the  gully  at  the  point  where  the 
leucite  syenite  dike  rock  was  first  found  on  passing  east  from 
its  mouth  it  is  seen  that  this  rock,  instead  of  running 
directly  up  the  hill  to  the  north  bears  ofiT  to  the  west  and 
follows  the  contours  for  about  three  hundred  feet  (91m),  and 
then  turns  to  the  north  and  passes  over  the  ridge.  At  two 
points  along  the  line  of  contact  between  the  shale  and  the 
leucite  rock  loose  specimens  of  ouachitite  occur  (Chapter 
XUL,  dikes  138  and  189)  which  fall  nearly  in  line  with  the 
dike  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  just  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
gully.  On  following  the  Hue  of  contact,  which  is  everywhere 
marked  by  the  loose  boulders  of  leucite  rock,  to  Cove  Creek^ 
it  is  found  to  run  straight  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Here 
it  forms  a  dike  (Chapter  XIII.,  dike  140)  not  over  60  teet 
(16m)  wide  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  band  of  green  tin- 
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gni^te.  Just  north  of  this  the  bank  consists  principally  of 
sandstone  which  at  one  point  lies  over  the  igneons  rock^ 
which  has  been  forced  np  under  it  from  below,  while  at 
another  point  the  syenitic  rock  lies  on  top  of  the  sandstone.. 
The  igneous  rock  has  here  been  forced  up  between  the  bed- 
ding planes  of  the  sedimentary  rock  and  where  the  upper 
layer  of  the  latter  is  covered  up  or  has  been  cut  away  the 
igneous  rock  appears  to  He  upon  the  top  of  it  as  if  it  had 
flowed  out  over  it.  At  one  place  somewhat  further  up  the 
creek  (north)  the  leucitic  rock  presents  the  appearance  of 
having  formed  a  stream  of  molten  matter  showing  a  rapid 
cooling  along  the  sides  and  an  apparent  fluidal  structure  in 
the  centre,  i  his  is,  however,  probably  the  efiect  of  ex* 
foliation  on  an  intruded  rock  and  not  due  to  a  lava-like  flow. 

In  the  next  gully  (the  one  running  to  the  north  of  the 
fTeusdh  house)  north  of  this  hill  (8.  W.  i  of  sec.  19)  a  recur- 
rence of  various  kinds  of  porphyritic  rock  similar  to  those  in 
the  preceding  gully  appears.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
rocks  are  eleolitic  in  their  character  while  in  the  preceding 
case  they  were  leucitic.  It  appears  that  this  gully  marks 
the  line  between  the  leucitic  and  eleolitic  rocks  at  this  point. 
On  the  north  side  of  it  all  the  rocks  are  dark  colored  and 
are  varieties  of  eleolite  syenite  and  eleolitetingu^ite  (Chapter 
VII.  II.  B.  4.)  while  on  the  south  side  they  are  lighter 
colored  and  consist  of  leucite  syenite  and  black  and  green 
leucite  tinguaite.  Metamorphosed  shale  also  occurs  in  this^ 
gully  near  its  upper  or  eastern  end. 

The  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock  (fine-grained,  grayish  va» 
riety),  which  occurs  on  the  hill  north  of  this  gully  extendi 
only  to  near  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  is  there  replaced  by  a 
black,  hornstone-like  rock,  whose  relations  to  the  other  rocks 
and  whose  origin  are  more  in  doubt  than  those  of  any  other 
rock  about  the  Cove.  It  is  called  hornstone  in  this  report 
because  this  is  a  name  which  is  somewhat  loose  in  its  appli- 
cation. Whether  further  investigation  proves  this  rock  to 
be  a  metamorphosed  shale  or  an  igneous  rock  it  is  a  simple 

12  Qvologiral;  Vol.  il.,  1190. 
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matter  to  insert  the  proper  name  wherever  the  word  horn- 
etone  occurs. 

In  a  small  depression  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill  where 
the  hornstone  appears,  a  black  porphyry  or  eleolite  tingn^ite 
occurs  about  800  feet  (91m)  from  Cove  Creek,  and  covers 
several  hundred  square  feet.  This  rock  contains  compara- 
tively large,  idiomorphic,  white  feldspars  and  is  genetically 
connected  with  the  neighboring  eleolite  syenite  dike  rocks. 
A  dike  of  green  leucite  tinguaite  10  feet  (3m)  wide  extends 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  depression  or  gully  just 
mentioned,  crosses  Cove  Creek  and  may  be  traced  in  a  some- 
what serpentine  course  for  nearly  1,800  feet  (546m)  on  the 
west  side  of  the  stream.  The  train  of  boulders  by  which  its 
position  is  marked  seldom  exceeds  fifteen  feet  (4.5m)  in 
width  and,  although  becoming  here  and  there  very  indistinct, 
it  can  generally  be  traced  with  comparative  ease. 

Before  returning  to  the  east  side  of  Cove  Creek  it  is 
more  convenient  to  mention  the  other  rocks  which  form  the 
high  bank  opposite  the  gully  and  hill  just  described.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  whole  Cove  region  which  is  more 
confusing  and  uncertain  than  this  especial  hill.  On  the  top 
and  for  a  certain  distance  down  the  north  and  east  sides  the 
leucite  syenite  dike  rock  is  exposed  in  large  masses.  Below 
this  on  the  northern  slope  a  band  of  green  leucite  tinguaite 
appears  and  still  further  down  eleolite  porphyry  (Chapter 
VII.  II.  B.  3.)  containing  pink  crystals  of  eleolite  is  found; 
still  nearer  the  bottom  of  the  hill  some  shale  occurs  which, 
although  in  loose  blocks,  is  evidently  not  far  from  in  place. 
Low  down  and  near  the  center  of  the  east  side  of  the  hill 
black  and  green  leucite  tinguaite  and  metamorphosed  shale 
are  exposed.  The  exact  relative  positions  of  these  rocks 
<;annot  be  definitely  determined  but  they  are  probably  ap- 
proximately as  shown  on  the  map.  Still  further  south,  and 
situated  in  a  slight  depression  in  the  side-hill,  there  occurs  a 
peculiar  variety  of  comparatively  coarse-grained  syenite 
which  is  everywhere  much  weathered  and  seems  to  have 
formed  a  miarolitic  eleolite  rock  (Chapter  VII.  ii.  A.  3).     It 
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18  80  much  weathered  that  its  microscopic  characteristics 
cannot  be  determined.  A  similar  rock  appears  on  the  north- . 
east  side  of  the  hill  jast  described  and  lies  between  it  and  a 
email  rise  which  extends  down  to  Cove  Creek.  This  small 
hill  lying  north  of  the  one  last  mentioned  consists  principally 
of  hornstone  which  9  near  the  creek,  is  probably  a  syenite 
porphyry  or  tiogaaite.  Banning  from  the  northwest  corner 
of  this  hill  and  keeping  to  the  southwest  and  south  of  its 
crest  is  the  dike  of  green  leucite  tinguaite  which  has  already 
been  described.  (See  p.  178).  This  cuts  through  the  horn- 
«tone  and  strengthens  the  supposition  jthat  the  latter  is  for 
the  most  part  a  metamorphosed  shale  rather  than  an  igneous 
rock.  Opposite  this  hill  several  dikes  of  igneous  rocks  and 
-also  several  beds  of  metamorphosed  shale  occur  in  the  creek. 
The  former  are  generally  light  colored,  fine-grained  dike 
forms  of  eleolite  syenite  while  the  latter  are  dense,  compact, 
dark  colored  rocks,  with  a  few  indistinct  crystals  dissemi- 
nated through  them. 

On  the  bill  situated  opposite  to  these  on  the  east  side  of 
iDove  Creek,  and  forming  the  point  between  "The  Branch  *' 
and  Cove  Creek,  more  hornstone  appears,  but  here  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  loose  blocks  of  fourchite.  Higher  up  the  hill 
a  light  colored,  banded  rock  occurs  which  appears  to  be  a 
metamorphosed  shale  and  is  described  later  (Chapter  VIII. 
I.).  Near  the  top  of  the  hill  a  dark  rock  again  appears  and 
in  many  places  loose  pieces  of  fourchite  are  scattered  over  it. 
The  latter  are  often  amygdaloidal  and  show  calcite  filling 
the  cavities. 

Below  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  northeast  side  the  dark 
rock  is  soon  replaced  by  the  light  colored,  banded  rock 
mentioned  above.  Here  it  seems  to  be  more  decidedly 
stratified,  and  where  it  has  weathered  it  shows  a  distinct 
banded  structure,  but  when  broken  the  fracture  seems  to 
have  little  or  no  tendency  to  follow  this  banding.  Directly 
h  low  this  appears  the  eleolite  garnet  syenite  (Chapter  VII. 
II.  A.  2),  which  is  characterized  by  its  dark  color,  granular 
appearance  and  great   weight.    Below  this  again  comes  the 
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very  coarse-grained  eleolite  mica  syenite  (Chapter  YII.  ii. 
A.  1),  which  is  very  rich  in  eleolite  and  generally  containa 
much  mica.  It  is  probably  in  this  latter  rock  that  the  de- 
posits of  lodestone  and  the  large  masses  of  protovermiculite 
are  found.  On  passing  around  the  inside  of  the  Cove  and 
keeping  along  the  southern  ridge  it  is  found  that  the  same* 
succession  of  rocks  exists  as  was  noticed  on  the  hill  just  de- 
scribed. This  similarity  of  arrangement  continues  to  the- 
northeast  side  of  the  Cove,  but  towards  the  last,  on  the> 
southwest  side  of  the  Cove  Mountain,  the  band  of  eleolite 
garnet  syenite  becomes  narrower  and  the  hornstone  comea 
further  down  the  hill. 

The  center  of  the  Cove  consists  in  part,  as  is  shown  on 
the  map,  of  the  very  coarse-grained  eleolite  mica  syenite- 
through  which  is  disseminated  much  magnetite  and  lode* 
stone.  This  latter  mineral  becomes  especially  abundant  ia 
one  portion  of  the  mass  and  the  low  hill  on  which  it  occura 
is  known  as  the  "  lodestone  bed. ''  From  this  hill  many  tons 
of  ore  have  been  collected  and  shipped  or  carried  away,  but 
still  the  supply  remains  equal  to  the  demand  and  good 
specimens  are  always  to  be  obtained.  It  is  commonly  believed 
in  the  Cove  that  this  **  magnet  ore, "  as  it  is  called,  exista 
only  on  the  surface  and  that  as  soon  as  one  penetrates  below 
the  top  of  the  ground  the  deposit  ceases.  This  is  in  part 
true,  for  the  '*  float-ore  "  is  the  accumulation  of  centuries.  It 
has  been  separated  out  from  immense  quantities  of  syenite^ 
which  has  little  by  little  decayed  and  been  washed  away, 
leaving  only  the  exceedingly  heavy  lodestone  near  the  place 
where  it  was  originally  formed.  A  prospect  hole  was  at  one 
time  opened  in  the  lodestone  bed  and  it  was  found  that 
although  pieces  of  the  ore  were  obtained  deep  down  in  the 
decomposed  syenite  they  were  not  large  enough  nor  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  warrant  the  opening  of  a  mine  as  has 
been  proposed.  Both  Featherstonhaugh  (loc.  cit.,  p.  63) 
and  Owen  (loc.  cit.,  p.  31)  were  deceived  by  the  amount  of 
ore  found  on  the  snrfiM^e  and  believed  that  it  was  merely  the 
anr&ce  showing  of  much  larger  quantities  below. 
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Mach  of  the  ore  found  is  lodestone  or  natural  magnet 
ore,  while  the  rest  of  it  is  simply  massive  magnetite  and  is 
not  polarized.  By  piling  the  latter  into  heaps  with  some  of 
the  polarized  mineral  it  has  been  found  that  the  non-mag- 
netic pieces  gradually  become  polarized  and  often  become 
•as  strong  magnets  as  some  of  the  originally  polarized  pieces. 
The  magnetic  iron  ore  is  usually  found  in  smooth,  round 
masses,  entirely  free  from  adhering  pieces  of  other  minerals, 
thus  showing  how  complete  the  weathering  has  been.  A  few 
«mall  specimens  have,  however,  been  found  in  which  both 
apatite  and  mica  (protovermiculite)  are  seen  to  be  in  direct 
association  with  the  *'  magnet-ore. " 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  ore  does  not  form 
a  valaable  grade  of  iron  when  reduced  in  a  blast  furnace. 

Northwest  of  this  magnetite  bed  deposits  of  limonite  and 
other  loose  sinter-like  forms  of  hydrous  oxides  of  iron  occur. 
These  were  formed  by  the  gradual  decomposition  and  alteration 
of  the  magnetite.  This  formation  will  be  considered  again 
when  the  tufa  hill  in  the  center  of  the  Cove  is  described. 

All  about  the  lodestone  bed  and  in  fact  filling  all  this  por- 
tion of  the  bottom  of  the  Cove  is  a  loose,  decomposed  material 
which  consists  of  impure  kaolin  and  clay  in  which  are  imbedded 
maf^ses  of  protovermiculite  oiten  a  foot  (30em)  or  more  in 
•diameter,  schorlomite,  melanite,  apatite,  in  large  single  prisms 
•and  in  radiate  masses  of  small  needles,  eleolite  in  rounded  masses 
and  some  brookite.  Near  the  Baptist  church  along  the  bank 
•and  in  the  bed  of  *^  The  Branch"  there  occurs  a  bed  of  coarse- 
grained, crystalline  liinestoae  which  contains  green  mica  usually 
scattered  irregularly  through  it,  but  often  arranged  in  veins. 
This  coarsely  crystalline  limestone  or  calcite  was  formed  by  the 
-contact  of  the  igneous  rock  with  a  bed  of  common  limestonci 
which  may  be  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rooks  of  that  region. 
Since,  however,  corresponding  beds  are  not  found  outside  of  this 
region,  it  seems  more  probably  that  the  calcite  was  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  igneous  rocks  on  a  calcareous  hot  spring  deposit 
which  was  locally  developed  at  that  point. 

The  hill  in  the  center  of  the  Cove  consists  principally  of  a 
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siliceous  and  calcareous  sinter,  which  is  evidently  of  hot  spring- 
origin  *  and  is  subsequent  to  the  metamorphism  which  altered 
the  rock  just  described.  On  both  ^ide^  of  this  the  eleolite 
garnet  t^jenite  and  the  eleolite  mica  syenite  appear  near  its  base 
and  are  probably  in  place,  while  the  blocks  of  sinter  which 
overlie  and  often  almost  conceal  fhem  from  sight  have  rolled 
down  from  above.  Above  the  zone  in  which  the  eleolite  rock 
appears  the  whole  hill  is  made  up  of  a  porous  sinter  which  ia 
many  oases  contains  large  crystals  of  quartz.  This  hill  is 
about  70  feet  (20m)  above  the  hurrounding  Cove  bottom  and  i» 
an  oval,  regularly  sloping  hill  of  comparatively  slight  declivity. 
At  its  eastern  end  it  is  connected  with  the  deposit  of  hydroua 
oxide  of  iron  already  mentioned  and  it  is  probable  that  these  two 
deposits  are  very  closely  connected  in  their  origin. 

In  many  cases  the  igneous  recks  about  the  base  of  the  hill 
appear  to  form  dikes  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  massive  and 
that  in  weathering  certain  harder  bands  in  tbem  have  resisted 
the  disintegrating  action  better  than  the  n  st  of  the  mass  and 
hence  remain  as  apparent  dikes  (Chap.  XIIT.,  dikes  165  to  171).. 

Just  at  the  north  of  this  hill  is  a  spring  which  is  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  continuous  stream  of  bubbles  of  gas  which  it 
gives  off.  It  was  supposed  that  this  was  either  carbonic  acid  gaa 
or  marsh  gas,  but  on  being  tested,  it  was  found  to  be  ordinary 
atmospheric  air.  t 

The  spring  is  situated  in  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  where 
no  rock  in  place  can  be  found  but  on  both  sides  of  it  the  eleolite 
garnet  syenite  occurs,  and  it  is  probable  that  either  that  rock  or 
the  eleolite  mica  syenite  underlies  it. 

*See  Comatock's  lUteipent  to  tbli  eflfiDct,  Annual  Beptrt  of  Gelogieal  Surrey  of 
▲ikaiiMS  for  1888,  Vol.  L,  p.  81. 

t  The  gut  noiUier  extinguishes  a  match  plur  ged  into  it,  Lor  takes  fii  e  itself.  Ko  r.ilor 
of  sulphur  can  be  detected,  so  that  the  name  "sulphur  spring/'  which  is  often  applied  to  t»  is 
a  misnomer.  In  order  to  make  an  exact  determination  of  the  escaping  gas  a  quart  botUr  was. 
filled  with  it  and  analysed.  The  bottle  which  was  to  serve  the  purpose  of  oollecti<Mi  hs'l  s. 
funnel  fixed  in  its  neck,  was  filled  with  water,  inverted  in  the  sprli  g  and  left  over  night. 
The  next  morning  the  gas  was  found  to  have  expelled  all  ihe  water  and  to  have  filled  the  bottle.. 
The  funnel  was  rcmored  and  the  cork  inserted  without  changing  ihe  position  of  the  bottle  and 
the  whole  was  made  perfectly  air  tight  by  sealing  it  with  beeswax.  The  botUe  and  its  con«> 
tents  were  then  taken  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  Prof.  Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt  of  the  Wonxstrr 
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A  hill  consisting  of  silioeous  tufa  very  similar  to  the  one 
jnst  described  exists  on  the  west  side  of  Cove  Creek  and  is  so 
situated  as  to  appear  as  if  it  were  the  continuation  of  the  larger 
one  in  the  center  of  the  Cove.  This  smaller  one  at  the  west 
overlies  a  bank  of  the  same  sort  of  crystalline  limestone  as  that 
near  the  Baptist  church,  and  is  in  general  more  truly  tufaceous 
and  less  filled  with  quartz  crystals  than  that  further  to  the  east. 
It  is  probable  that  these  two  deposits  were  once  connected  and 
that  Cove  Creek  has  cut  them  apart.  The  limestone,  which 
underlies  this  siliceous  tufa  is  of  a  coarse  crystalline  variety  and 
forms  a  bluflf  twenty  or  thirty  feet  (6  to  9m)  high  and  might 
well  be  untilized  for  the  manufacture  of  lime.     A  great  deal  of 

Poljtechie  lavtitute  kindlf  Tolunteered  to  make  a  complete  gas  aDaljsIs  of  it.    The  results  of 
this  analysia  are  as  follows  :— 

Tabie  tfjf  Gat  Amaiiftii, 


TREATMENT. 


(Orlgliial  quantity) 

Fotastio  hydrate  (HKO) 

Sromine  (Br)M....r^ 

Gallic   acid   (C«Ha    (OH), 
COOH) « 

Caproas  chloride  (OoaCla).. 


Tempera- 
tare.  Cen- 
tigrade. 

Volume   of 
gas  in   CO. 
same  temp, 
aod    pres- 
sure. 

98.0 
97.9 

12.8 
12.8 

0.1 

97.9 

........  *•••••••• 

e.o 

76.8 

12.4 

21.8 

78.8 

0.0 

GAS  DETERMINED. 


Carbonic  dioxide  (00a)* 
Hydrocarbons. 

Oxygen. 
Carbon  monoxide  (00),  etc. 


After  redooiog  the  aboTO  to  780mm  prcasure  and  0*^0.  temperature  these  figures  become 
as  follows  :— 

Gas  amUytit  r§dueed  to  normal  presmre  and  tomptrahm* 


VOLUME. 

Cubic 
ceotimeters. 

Percent. 

CONSTITUENTS. 

Volume  absorbed.. ^ 

Volume  unacted  upon 

19.08 
78.08 

20.67 
79.88 

Oxygen. 
Nitrogen. 

Tbtal  Tolome  taken 

92.08 

100.00 

Air. 

The  arerage  composition  of  atmospheric  air  is  :— 

Oxygen « 20.98 

Nitrogen  .......•.» 79.04 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  gas  which  bubbles  up  through  the  spring  is  common 
mtmoipherie  air. 
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it  is  comparatively  pure,  while  the  rest  of  it  is  filled  with  con- 
tact mineralB,  which  woald  greatly  impair  its  usefulness.  The 
greatest  drawback  to  its  practical  application  is  its  coarseness^ 
for  this  might  cause  it,  when  burned,  to  form  a  crumbly  mass 
instead  of  close,  compact  stone.  Its  proximity  to  the  city  of  Hot 
Springs  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  obtained  from  the 
bank  would  probably  make  the  burning*  of  it  on  a  small  scale  a 
profitable  undertaking.  At  the  south  end  of  the  knoll  in  which 
the  limcbtone  occurs  is  located  the  pegmatitic  eleolite  eudialyte 
syenite  dike  in  which  so  many  rare  and  beautiful  minerals  were 
found  by  Mr.  William  J.  Kimzey f*  This  rock  seems  to  have  been 
ill  direct  contact  with  the  limestone  and  it  is  due  to  their  mutual 
reactions  that  many  of  these  contact  minerals  have  been  formed. 
(See  chap.  YIII.  ii.  B.)  Leucite  rock  also  appears  in  this  same 
knoll,  but  its  relation  to  the  other  rocks  is  not  quite  clear.  It 
seems  as  if  it  formed  a  part  of  the  eleolite  eudialyte  dike  which, 
on  account  of  some  local  influence,  the  cause  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  detect,  crystallized  in  part  in  the  form  of  a  leucite 
syenite  dike. 

Between  this  knoll  and  the  low  hill  lying  south  of  it 
(page  179),  on  the  west  side  of  Gove  Creek,  is  situated  what  is 
known  as  *^  Perofskite  Hill  '*  a  very  slight  elevation  of  not  more 
than  30  feet  (10m)  from  which  all  the  perotskite  or  dysanalyte 
^srystals  from  Magnet  Cove  are  obtained.  These  crystals  are 
usually  found  loose  on  the  surface  but  in  a  few  ca^es  have  been 
found  imbedded  in  calcite  or  apatite.  Brookite,  and  the  so- 
called  hydrotitanite  (a  decomposed  perofskite)  as  well  as  mag- 
netite octahedrons  and  rosettes  of  rutile  are  also  f  >und  in  this 
same  locality  and  all  indicate  that  metamorphosed  limestone  and 
sandstone  were  once  present  in  the  hill  and  formed  the  rock  in 
which  they  were  produced.     Loose  pieces  of  black  leucite  tin- 

*  For  BU^MUoDa  on  the  praoiical  eonstraction  and  operation  of  lime  kilns  the  reader  it 
referred  to  the  report  on  the  limestones  and  marbles  of  Arkansis  by  T.  C.  Hopkins,  Vol.  IV. 
of  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas  for  1890. 

t  The  writer  has  obtained  from  Mr.  Kimsey  many  of  the  specimens  described  In  this 
report  f  rom  thU  aad  other  localltles  about  the  Cove,  and  would  suxgest  that  any  one  wishing 
specimens  from  this  region  may  obtain  them  by  addressing  Mr.  Kimsey  at  Magnet  P.  O.,  Hot 
Spring  Co ,  Arkansas. 
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^iitb  have  been  foand  on  the  hill,  and  near  the  highway  horn* 
«toiie  and  eleolite  tingo^ite  have  been  observed.  Dae  west  of 
Perofskite  Hill  there  rises  a  maoh  steeper  and  more  prominent 
liill  of  lencite  syenite  dike  rock  which  is  sarrounded  on  the  east 
i>y  a  band  of  green  lencite  tinguiite.  Oo  the  west  this  hill  is 
i>oQnded  by  shale  and  sandstone  which,  as  they  approach  the 
main  ridge  of  syenite,  become  hornstone-like.  Here  and  there 
^scattered  through  this  altered  shale  are  dikes  of  fine-grained 
-eleolite  syenite.     Onachitite  has  also  been  found  in  loose  blocks. 

The  main  ridge  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  Cove 
tK>nsists  of  a  fine-grained  eleolite  syenite  dike  which  at  certain 
points  becomes  leucitic.  Thus  while  the  bay-shaped  protmsion 
t>f  syenitic  material  extending  southward  into  the  shale  is  a 
perfect  lencite  syenite  dike  rock,  it  yet  grades  imperceptibly  into 
the  fine-grained,  eleolitic  rock  west  of  it.  The  fine-grained 
isyenite  of  this  portion  of  the  hill  becomes  decidedly  lamprophyric 
"and  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  speci- 
men of  this  or  of  some  dense,  basaltic  rock  is  at  hand*  In 
"Some  cases,  as  for  example  on  the  west  side  of  the  ridge  near  the 
aohooUhouse  on  the  hill^  the  rock  becomes  coarser  and  resembles 
^at  from  the  Diamond  Jo  quarry  (see  later). 

In  the  road  and  generally  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge 
near  its  base,  a  decomposed  novaculite  appears  which  may  have 
~fttroished  the  lime  for  the  formation  of  the  calcite  bed  already 
mentioned.  It  is  a  fine-grained,  harsh  rock,  which  can  easily  be 
tsQt  with  a  knife  and  might  be  used  for  a  coarse  polishing  powder. 
It  is  probable  that  this  rock  was  present  at  one  time  in  large 
mass^'S  on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  this  ridge,  although 
it  i8  now  completely  decomposed,  eroded,  or  covered  with  other 
materials. 

In  the  bed  of  the  small  stream  which  flows  into  Cove  Creek 
Just  north  of  the  tufa  hill  on  the  west  of  Cove  Creek  both  a  meta- 
morphosed limestone  and  a  dark,  ponderous,  igneous  rock  occur. 
Hbe  igneous  rock  forms  a  15  foot  (4.5m)  dike  and  is  the  most 
^characteristic  example  of  an  amphibole  monchiquite  that  has 
been  found  among  the  igneous  rocks  of  Arkansas.  It  has  been 
traced  by  means  of  its  boulders  for  about  1,800  feet  (400m)  in 
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the  direction  N.  75^  E.  acro^  the  flatF,  but  in  the  bottoms  of" 
the  ditches  it  is  found  in  place  (see  chapter  XIII.,  dike  174)^ 
Just  west  of  this  dike  and  not  many  feet  away  occurs  a  dike  of 
green  leucite  tingudite  and  at  several  other  points  in  that  regioa 
the  same  rock  appears.     Where  the  road  to  the  north  crosses  the- 
hill  (along  the  township  line  between  sections  18  and  13)  masses, 
of  fonrchite  and  hornstone  occur.     About  half  way  up  the  hill 
and  just  below  the  syenitic  rock  a  band  of  green  leucite  tin- 
gu&ite  occurs  as  a.  border  rock.    Between  this  ridge  and  the  hill 
lying  north  of  it,  the  flat  is  covered  with  waterwom  material 
and  gives  no   clue  to   what  is  beneath.     Along  the  southern, 
boundary  of  the  syenite  both  hornstone  and  fine-grained  varieties, 
of  fonrchite  are  found.     Here  and  there  in  the  ridge  the  leucitio 
rock  makes  its  appearance  but  the  mass  of  the  rock  consists  of  & 
garnetiferous  syenite  of  both  coarse*  and  fine-grained  varieties*.. 
A  dark  brown  variety  of  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock  and  fourchite- 
occur  in  the  stream  bed  northeast  of  the  house  marked  S.  W.. 
Fordyce  No.    3,  and  cover  a  considerable  area.    The  eleolitio 
rock  contains  small  masses  of  both  eleolite  syenite  (Diamond  Jo. 
type)  and  of  garnetiferous  eleolite  syenite  (ridge  type).     These- 
are  of  small  size  and  appear  to  be  local  variations  in  the  magma 
from  which  the  dark  colored  rock  was  formed.     Along  the  ridge 
east  of  this  point  both  eleolite  and  leucite  dike  rocks  occur,  but 
the  latter  become  more  and  more  scarce  until  the  eastern  end  of 
the  ridge  is  reached.     At  this  point  there  is  a  large  boulder  or- 
loose  piece  of  eleolite  mica  syenite  (cove  type)  containing  large- 
crystals  of  biotite.     On  the  south  side  of  this  ridge  a  good  deal 
of  weathered  material   occurs  which   consists  principally   of  a 
coarse-grained  sandstone^  which   at  one  time  contained  pyrite,. 
and  in   which   this  mineral  has   now  been  altered  te  limonilew 
This  rock  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  in  the   latest  of 
the  periodical  mining  fevers  which  has  attacked  Magnet  Cove, 

In  the  flat  south  of  the  end  of  the  ridge  and  lying- 
between  it  and  Cove  Creek  are  two  outcrops  of  igneoua. 
rock ;  one  a  narrow  dike  of  green  leucite   tingu^ite,  lyin^ 

■■  '  W  ■  ■        I  M^^^^—         !■  II         ■  ■■-■  I  ■  MM--  ■■■III  ■■■■■■  Mill  ■  ■  ■■—■^■■■■M 

*  Thia  U  Dot  the  abyssal  eleolite  garnet  syenite  bat  a  garnetileroas  rock  oorresponding^ 
to  a  finegrained  rock  of  the  Diaonond  Jo  type  of  dike  rock. 
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nearly  north  and  Bouth  and  connected  across  Cove  Creek 
with  a  larger  mass  on  the  south  side ;  the  other  a  small 
hank  of  eleolite  pyenite   dike  rock  lying  parallel   to  the 
stream.    Southeast  of  the  end   of  the   ridge  there  occurs, 
a  peculiar  ring  ot  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock,  which,  start- 
ing on  the  west  side  of  a  small  hill  ahout  100  feet  (30m) 
above  the  level  of  the  creek  bed  at  that  point,  skirts  its. 
northern  side  for  some  distance  and  then  crosses  over  the 
ridge  and  takes  a  due  southerly  course  to  the  bank  of  the^ 
creek.    It  then  turns  sharply  to  the  west  and  follows  the 
bank  of  the  stream  keeping  about  20  feet  (6m)  above  its  bed  ^ 
At  the  western  end  it  becomes  somewhat  leucitic  in  its. 
texture.    The  most  peculiar  feature  of  this  dike  formation 
is  that  nowhere  does  it  exceed  twenty  feet  (6m)  in  width 
and  that  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  ^'ring''  it  Is  bounded 
by  sandstone. 

Northeast  of  the  house  marked  D.  B.  Rutherford,  which 
stands  on  a  bank  of  detrital  material,  there  occur  more^ 
lodestone  and  protovermiculite  like  those  already  described 
on  the  lodestone  bed  in  the  Cove.  North  of  this  point,  loose 
pieces  of  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock  and  eleolite  tingu^ite  are 
scattered  about.  They  are  evidently  portions  of  dikes 
which  cut  through  the  side-hill  and  have  an  approximately 
east  and  west  direction.  At  one  or  two  points  in  the  beds, 
of  the  streams  where  these  dikes  cross  them  the  rock  ap- 
pears in  place.  (See  chap.  XIII.,  dikes  195, 196).  At  the 
eastern  end  of  this  dike  or  series  of  dikes,  one  three  foot 
(0.9ai)  dike  is  exposed  and  crosses  Cove  Creek  about  S00« 
feet  (90m)  south  of  the  house  marked  J.  M.  Henry  No.  1. 

Northeast  of  this  on  Cove  Creek  there  are  but  very  few 
exposures  of  igneous  rock ;  several  dikes  of  dark  colored 
igneous  rock  cut  the  sedimentary  strata  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream ;  at  a  point  about  1000  feet  (300m)  above  the  house^ 
J.  M.  Henry  No.  1,  there  occurs  a  dike  (Chap.  XIII.,  dike 
198)  of  syenitic  rock  (fine-grJEtined  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock) 
lying  nearly  parallel  to  the  stream.  This  is  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  shales  which  have  been  metamorphosed    ta 
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'beaatifally  banded  borastones.  Tbe  bigh  cliS  west  of  tbe 
northeast  corner  of  section  17,  contains  a  combination  of 
varions  dikes  (Chap.  XIII.,  dikes  199  to  206)  which  is  some- 
what peculiar.  Lying  in  the  face  of  the  clifi  three  varieties 
of  intrasive  rock  appear  which  are  distributed  as  follows  : 
A  dense,  dark  eleolite  syenite  dike  2  feet  (0.6m)  wide  strikes 
op  the  clifi  at  an  angle  of  abont  46^  to  the  west.  Near  its 
highest  point  two  dikes  of  light-colored,  syenitic  rock,  which 
tnake  smaller  angles  with  the  horizon,  intersect  it.  One  of 
these  is  a  pure  eleolite  syenite  dike  [eleolite  porphyry  (?)  ] 
While  the  other  is  a  mixture  of  light  and  dark  syenitic 
material.  Each  of  these  is  about  one  foot  (0.3m)  wide  and 
the  upper  one  which  contains  the  mixed  rocks  makes  an 
4ingle  of  about  15^  with  the  horizon,  while  the  lower  one 
makes  an  ahgle  of  about  20^  and  cuts  the  upper  one  near 
their  common  junction  with  the  dark  colored  dike.  Two 
-other  dikes  of  dark  colored  syenite  are  found  in  this  clifi^ 
4>ut  they  do  not  intersect  those  just  described. 

On  the  side-hill  across  (southeast  side)  Cove  Creek  two 
varieties  of  rock  occur  which  difier  quite  decidedly  from 
each  other  both  in  appearance  and  in  composition.  One  of 
these  is  black  and  heavy  and  forms  the  principal  rock  of 
that  side  of  the  stream.  It  is  well  exposed  in  the  steep 
l^ankd  which  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  (6  to  9m)  high. 
This  rock  appears  to  be  a  form  of  the  Cove  type  of  eleolite 
syenite  in  which  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  black 
minerals.  It  is  very  heavy  and  dark  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  basaltic  rock,  but  under  the  microscope  it 
is  seen  to  lie  between  the  true  eleolite  syenites  and  the  mon- 
^hiquites  in  its  mineral  composition.  It  has  been  classed 
with  the  former  for  several  reasons,  among  which  are  the 
following :  It  is  older  than  the  light  colored  syenite  dikes 
which  are  found  cutting  it  in  dikes  both  large  and  small ; 
its  chemical  composition  is  nearer  that  of  th^  mica  eleolite 
syenite  than  of  the  monchiquite  or  ouachitite  of  this  region 
or  of  other  parts  of  the  world ;  its  minerals  are  more  like 
^hose  of  the  syenite  than  of  the  monchiquite,  as,  for  example 
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the  pyroxene  which  belongs  to  the  diopside  variety  and  not 
to  the  basaltic  aagite.    Moreover^  the  rock  is  cnt  in  several 
places  by  dikes  of  oaachitite,  which  indicates  that  it  is  older 
than  the  latter,  and  not  of  the  same  age  as  would  be   ex- 
pected if  it  were  grouped  together  with  it  in  the  monchiquite^ 
group.     The  fact  that  this  dark  rock  is  cnt  by  sharply 
defined  dikes  of  light  colored  syenite  in  every   directioi^ 
shows  that  the  former  must  have  been  quite  solid  before  the 
latter  was  formed.    The  fragments  of  the  dark  rock  have 
sharp  corners  and  angles  and  show  that  the  rock  was  com- 
pletely shattered  by  the  intrusion  of  the  younger  rock.    In 
many  places,  especially  near  the  house  marked  J.  M.  Hen  ry 
No.  3,  this  dark  rock  occurs  only  in  very  small  pieces,   but. 
at  other  points  it  appears  to  have  been  broken  through  only 
in  a  few  cracks.    For  an  illustration  of  this  see  the  view- 
looking  up  Cove  Greek  from  a  point  due  east  of  J.   M., 
Henry's  house  (plate  15).     In  this  illustration   the  white 
dikes  are  the  younger,  light  colored,  syenitic  rock  which, 
breaks  through  the  dark  rock. 

On  the  side-hill  above  the  point  where  the  black  rock 
ceases  (south  of  the  northeast  corner  of  section  17)  there  appears, 
a  comfiaratively  coarse-grained  eleolite  syenite,  which  resembles, 
quite  closely  the  syenite  of  the  Diamond  Jo  type.  This  extends 
np  the  hill  to  the  point  where  the  novacalites  occur  but  above 
them  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found.  T)Se  syenite  only  occurs  as 
loose  boulders  and  it  is  so  weathered  that  no  microscopic  deter- 
mination of  it  can  be  made.  On  the  west  side  of  this  same  hill 
there  appears  a  dike  of  eleolite  tingu^ite  (Chapter  XIII.,  dike 
214)  which  is  probably  about  3  feet  (0.9m)  wide.  Its  exact 
width  and  direction  cannot  be  determined,  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  talus  derived  from  the  novaculite  capping  the  hill^ 
but  it  seems  to  strike  straight  up  the  western  slope  of  the  hill». 
On  the  point  of  the  hill  above  the  end  of  this  dike  a  small 
deposit  of  rock  belonging  to  the  novaculite  series  occurs  which,, 
although  not  very  important  at  this  locality,  becomes  so  further 
south  and  forms  one  of  the  carriers  for  the  rare  minecak  of  the 
region •    This  rock  consists  of  quartz  crystals  which  are  more  or 
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less  perfectly  terminated  and  which  occasionally  form  the  beanti- 
ful  rock  crystal  and  smoky  quartz  so  mnoh  sought  after  by  the 
miaeral  dealers  of  Hot  Springs.*  The  crystals  are,  however,  more 
commonly  pressed  together  into  a  loose  mass  which,  on 
being  struck  with  a  hammer,  readily  falls  to  pieces.  These 
4n  sses  are  often  so  loosely  cemented  together  that  mere  rubbing 
in  the  hands  suffijes  to  crumble  the  rock  to  a  fioe  sand.  Mag-^ 
netite  grains  of  varying  size  and  the  renowned  arkansite  or 
brookite  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion 
<among  mineralogists  occur  among  these  small  quartz  grains  and 
«re  imbedded  on  the  surface  of  the  large  crystals.  These 
minerals  will  be  described  later  under  the  head  of  metamorphic 
minerals  (Chap.  VIII.  ii.  A.),  although  it  is  not  at  ail  certain 
what  part  the  igneous  rocks  have  played  in  their  formation. 

The  side-hiil  south  of  the  igneous  dike  mentioned  above  is 
•evidently  cut  by  similar  dikes,  although  in  no  case  has  it  been 
possible  to  determine  the  exact  position  of  any  of  them.  Their 
presence  is,  however,  indicated  by  the  loose  blocks  of  rock  found 
here  and  there  and  by  the  growth  of  deciduous  trees  which  cover 
this  part  of  the  hill.  This  sudden  change  in  arbora- 
tion  as  indicating  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  underlying 
rocks  on  the  hills  surrounding  the  Cove  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized. 

West  of  this  hill  lies  Chamberlain  Creek  and  the  space 
•between  the  latter  and  Cove  Mountain,  still  further  to  the  west, 
is  covered  with  both  leuoitic  and  eleolitic  syenite  dike  rocks  so 
intermingled  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them.  The  land 
is  almost  all  under  cultivation  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that 
the  leucite  rock  forms  a  mass  of  boulders  so  thick  that  tillage  is 
impossible.  Spots  where  such  masses  of  syenite  occur  are  marked 
by  a  tangled  growth  of  blackberry  bushes  and  a  second  growth 
of  deciduous  trees  and  are  easily  recognized  at  a  distance.  There 
is  one  small  patch  of  shale  due  south  of  the  house  marked  J.  M. 
Henry  No.  8.  This  forms  the  top  of  a  bank  sloping  steeply  to 
the  creek  on  the  east  and  which  on  its  west  side  shows  a  decom- 

*  The  principal  soorce  of  the  Hot  Springs  crystals  is,  howerer,  not  this  rock  but  the 
•eandstone,  in  which  the  crystals  appear  in  both  large  and  small  segregations. 
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f>o8ed^  coarse-graiDed,  miarolitic  eleolite  syeoite.  At  this  point  it 
^nly  appears  in  a  few  outcrops  and  is  so  much  decomposed  that 
nothing  definite  can  be  determined  about  it.  In  the  stream  near 
the  foot  ot  this  bank  two  dikes  (Chap.  XIII.,  dikes  221  and  222) 
of  a  dark,  heavy  rock  occur  imbedded  in  shale  and  are  evidently 
associated  with  the  dark  colored  eleolite  dikes  already  described. 

The  Cove  Mountain  forms  the  northern  end  of  the  horse- 
shoe-shaped ridge  which  has  already  been  described  as  consist* 
ing  principally  of  hornstone  (page  177)  and  is  itself  composed 
t>f  this  material.  It  is  cut  in  all  directions  by  dikes  of  various 
igneous  rocks  and  both  sandstone  and  shale  occur  on  it  in  a 
^comparatively  unaltered  condition.  Some  of  the  sandstone, 
^containing  large  crystals  of  pyrite  (15  to  20mm)  in  a  more  or  less 
decomposed  state  appears  on  the  crest  of  the  northern  end  of 
the  hill.  It  is  only  a  short  distance  away  from  the  leucite 
syenite  dike  rock  which,  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  hill,  reaches 
nearly  to  its  top.  Leucite  tinguaite  and  eleolite  syenite  dike 
rock  of  the  Diamond  Jo  type  are  also  found  there,  but  they  are 
«o  covered  up  with  leaves  and  mould  that  it  is  difficult  to 
■determine  their  exact  positions.  On  passing  along  this  ridge 
towards  the  south  several  alternations  between  the  sedimentary 
«nd  igneous  rocks  are  observed,  as  is  shown  on  the  map,  but  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  different  formations  are  not 
sufficiently  sharp  to  allow  of  their  exact  location.  Boulders  of 
fourchite,  which  occur  here  and  there  scattered  over  the  hill, 
are  occasionally  so  arranged  as  to  suggest  a  weathered  dike. 

Numerous  large  boulders,  and  a  few  rocks  in  place,  which 
<sonsist  of  eleolite  porphyry  (Chap.  VII.  ii.  B.  8),  occur  in  a 
<;ultivated  field  northeast  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Thornton's  house  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  ridge.  These  form  the  most  characteristic 
specimens  of  this  rock  which  have  been  found  and  are  those 
which  were  taken  as. the  type  in  the  petrographic  description 
and  from  which  the  analysis  was  made.  Their  relations  to  the 
other  rocks  of  the  region  are,  however,  entirely  masked  by  their 
poor  exposure  and  by  the  weathering  which  has  taken  place.  It 
Beems  probable  that  they  constitute  porphyritic  dikes  of  the 
«leolite  syenite  material  which  do  not  in  appearance,  structure 
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or  ohemioal  oompositioQ  oorreapoDd  with  the  eleolite  tinga^itea 
found  elsewhere. 

In  their  ohemioal  oomposition  these  rooks  are  oonneoied 
with  the  eleolite  mioa  syenite,  that  is,  the  basio  eleolite  syenite 
of  the  oove  type^  while  the  tingoaites  belong  to  the  more  aoid 
dike  rooks  of  the  Diamond  Jo  type.  Just  north  of  Dr.  Thorn* 
ton's  house  is  a  mass  of  hornstone  wbioh  has  been  used  as  a  type 
for  this  material,  the  analysis  of  whioh  will  be  found  under  its 
proper  heading  (Chap.  YIII.  i.). 

The  southern  end  of  the  valley  between  Cove  Mountain  and 
the  novaoulite  ridge  east  of  Magnet  Post-offioe  is  filled  with 
leucite  and  eleolite  syenite  dike  rocks  but,  as  usual,  the  line  of 
separation  between  these  two  varieties  cannot  be  sharply  or  dis* 
tinctly  drawn.  At  the  point  where  Chamberlain  Creek  rounds 
the  bluff  near  Tom  Ebbs'  blacksmith  shop  these  two  varieties  of 
rock  occur  side  by  side  on  both  banks  of  the  stream,  as  is  shown 
on  the  map,  but  even  here  their  relations  to  eaoh  other  are  not 
well  defined.  The  leuoitic  rock  crosses  the  ravine  west  of  the 
eleolite  rock,  and  the  two  bands  apparently  lie  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  eleolite  syenite  forms  a  belt  not  more  than  16  feet 
(4.5m)  wide  between  the  leucite  syenite  and  the  sandstone.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  stream  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  of  this 
rock,  and  the  line  of  contact  between  it  and  the  sandstone  de« 
scends  the  steep  bank  in  a  northwesterly  direction  and  crosses 
^o  the  west  side  where  its  occurrence  has  already  been  described 
(p.  190).  From  Ebbs'  shop  and  extending  south  20^  east  for 
a  half  mile  (0.8km)  is  a  band  about  500  feet  (152m)  wide  of  the 
granular,  friable  quartz  rock  and  the  rock  containing  the  large 
quartz  crystals  covered  with  brookite.  The  finest  specimens  of 
these  crystals  are  obtained  near  John  Watts'  house. 

The  leucite  syenite  dike  rock  fills  the  valley  west  of  this 
point  and  is  well  exposed  just  west  of  W.  Atkins'  house.  The 
hillside  south  of  Benj.  Carr's  house  is  entirely  covered  with  loose 
pieces  of  Paleozoic  shale  intermixed  with  fragments  of  igneous 
rock,  but  the  former  is  probably  the  main  rock  of  the  bill.  The 
leucite  syenite  dike  then  bears  to  the  east  and  near  John  Watt^' 
house  a  line  of  boulders  of  a  miarolitic  dike  rock  appears.  The 
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Bleep  cliff  above  Stone  Quarry  Creek  at  this  point  consists  prin- 
cipally of  sedimentary  rock  and  the  leacite  syenite  dike  rock 
exists  only  at  the  top ;  bat  further  to  the  east  the  syenite  de- 
scends to  the  bank  of  the  stream  and  crosses  to  the  opposite  side. 
Leucite  tinguaite  appears  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  two 
streams  which  enter  Stone  Quarry  Creek  from  opposite  sides 
east  of  this  point. 

The  igneous  rock  of  this  region  is  terminated  on  the  east  by 
Paleozoic  shale  and  the  line  of  contact  is  found  to  lie  along  the 
line  of  the  north  and  south  lane  which  forms  the  center  line  of 
section  21.  Pleistocene  deposits  cover  the  shale  further  to  the 
east. 

Leucite  syenite  dike  rock  covers  the  hill  lying  southwest  of 
the  house  marked  Mrs,  Win  ford  No.  1^  and^  at  its  southeastern 
corner,  near  the  lane,  becomes  somewhat  tinguaitic,  showing  a 
tendency  towards  an  eleolite  tinguaite.  Southeast  of  this  a  com- 
paratively deep  gaily,  made  by  Rowan's  Branch,  separates  the 
igneous  rock  from  the  novacalite  still  further  to  the  southeast. 
Near  the  house  marked  I.  Rowan,  several  dikes  of  eleolite  syenite 
and  eleolite  porphyry  occur  as  well  as  a  few  consisting  of  oaachi- 
tite  (?)  (See  chap.  XIII.,  dikes  287-243.)  These  all  trend  in  & 
westerly  direction  and  near  Stone  Quarry  Creek  form  a  steep 
bluff  of  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock  which  is  separated  from  the 
leucite  syenite  dike  rock  north  of  it  by  a  narrow  band  of  sand- 
stone. The  eleolitic  rook  crosses  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  forms 
a  not  inconsiderable  mass  on  the  western  side,  extending  almost 
up  to  the  leucitic  rock  described  later.  It  is  from  this  southern- 
most exposure  of  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock  (Diamond  Jo  type) 
that  the  millstones  already  mentioned  (see  page  9)  were  quarried 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  fragments  of  this  rock  are  still  com- 
paratively fresh,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  elements  under  most  trying  con- 
ditions for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Jast  north  of  this  point  the  banks  of  Stone  Qaarry  Creek 
become  very  precipitous,  but  the  steepest  and  highest  banks  are 
not  opposite  each  other,  so  that  no  narrow  gorges  are  formed. 
The  alternation  of  these  steep  banks  from  one  side  of  the  stream 
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to  the  other  may  best  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  map.  The 
highest  and  steepest  bank  rises  140  feet  (43m)  above  the  bed  of 
the  creek  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  leacite  tingudite,  above  and 
on  the  south  side  of  which  leucite  syenite  dike  rock  appears. 
This  leucitic  rock  forms  flat  masses  on  the  top  of  the  bluff  and 
by  the  disintegrating  action  of  the  elements  has  yielded  a  large 
number  of  loose^  icositetrahedral  crystals  of  pseudoleucite;  it  is 
probable  that  from  this  point  were  obtained  the  specimens  first 
examined  and  described  by  Kunz  (Chap.  YII.  ii.  C.  1). 

Where  this  leucite  rock  comes  down  the  hill  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  tinguaite  bluff,  it  appears  almost  like  a  lava  stream, 
but  this  resemblance  is  due  to  the  weathering  and  exfoliation  of 
the  rock  and  not  to  any  true  flow^  for  the  Stone  Quarry  Creek 
valley  has  been  in  a  great  part  cut  out  since  the  intrusion  of 
these  rocks.  The  leucite  rock  extends  nearly  to  the  eleolite 
syenite  dike  described  above  and  is  only  separated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  band  of  sedimentary  rock. 

At  several  points  on  the  comparatively  flat  top  of  this  hill 
there  are  found  spots  covered  with  loose  boulders  of  the  green 
leucite  tinguaite  and  at  other  points  boulders  of  monchiquite  may 
be  observed.  The  location  and  approximate  extent  of  these 
deposits  is  indicated  on  the  map,  but  very  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  details  in  this  instance,  since  the 
position  of  the  rocks  could  only  be  determined  from  loose 
material.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  leucite  syenite  dike 
rock  is  approximately  a  straight  line  which  falls  in  line  with  the 
syenite  dikes  near  Rowan's  house,  and  which  extends  towards 
the  west,  with  only  one  break,  to  beyond  the  Diamond  Jo  quarry 
described  later.  On  a  small  spur  on  the  southwestern  side  of 
this  hill  a  small  area  of  eleolite  syenite  of  the  Diamond  Jo  type 
■appears,  and  between  that  and  the  leucite  rock,  from  which  it  is 
49eparated  by  shale,  there  are  a  few  boulders  of  ouachitite. 

The  specimen  of  leucite  syenite  dike  rock  represented  in 
plate  17  (See  Chap.  VII.  ii.  C.  1}  was  found  on  the  mass  of 
leucite  rock  which  comes  down  to  the  creek  from  the  east, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  high  bluff  just  described,  and  well 
illustrates  the  frequency  with  which  the  pseudoleucite  crystals 
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^ccar.     A  little  farther  up  the  stream^  bat  still  oa  the  east  bank, 
^he  altered  sedimentary  rock  appears  and  forms  a  point  which 
extends  toward  the  wc^t.    The  leucite  syenite  dike  rock  then 
^appears  again  at  the  water's  edge  and  forms  a  considerable  mass 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream.     The  sedimentary  rock  forming  the 
bank  further  np  the  stream  cuts  oS  this  rock  and  is  itself  finally 
supplanted  for  a  distance  by  a  dark^  porphyritic  eleolite  rock,  but 
it  appears  again  at  the  point  where  the  valley  bends  to  the  east. 
Opposite  this  point  is  the  bank  described  (page  193)  where  the 
leucite  dike  rock  is  ou  top  of  the  bank  while  the  shale  forms  its 
lower  slopes.     West  of  this  the  whole  hill  as   far  as  Versar's 
Branch  is  made  up  of  shale^  but  the  point  which  extends  from 
~the  main  ridge  toward  the  south   and  forms   the  dividing  line 
between  Versar's  Branch  and  Stone  Quarry  Creek^  is  made  up 
of  an  extremely  confused  mass  of  leucite  syenite  dike  rock,  leucite 
tingndite,  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock,  both  coarse-  and  fine-grained, 
-and  of  metamorphosed    sedimentary   rock.      The  approximate 
positions  of  these  various  rocks  are  indicated  on  the  map,  but  as 
most  of  the  country  is  thickly  wooded  and  the  character  of  the 
rock  could  only  be   determined  from  the  loose  pieces  found,  the 
lines  of  separation  are,  therefore,  not  very  accurate.      The  small, 
narrow  projection  on  the  east  side  consists  of  an  eleolite  syenite 
-dike  (Diamond  Jo  type)  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
lava  flow,  but  is  the  result  of  unequal  weathering  and  erosion.    On 
the  west  side  of  Versar's  Branch  the  land  is  mostly  under  culti- 
vation  as   far  as  the  road  along  the  ridge,  while  the  rest   is 
covered  with  woods  in   which  little  or  no  rock  can  be  found  in 
place.      The  lower  part  of  the  hill  and  the  stream  bottom  are 
probably  made  up  of  shale  which  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  hill 
-contains  green  and  black  leucite  tingud  ite  as  well  as  hornstone 
«nd  a  fine-grained,  porphyritic  syenite.     Boulders  of  fourohite 
-and  monchiquite  have  been  found  here   and  there,  as  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  but  they  are  not  at  all 
oommon.     The  top  of  the  ridge  consists  principally  of  hornstone 
which  extends  down  to  the  eleolite  garnet  syenite  on  the  inside 
-of  the  Cove  basin.     The   ridge  is  occasionally  crossed   by   the 
4>lack  eleolite  tingudite  which  can  often  be  traced  by  means  of 
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boulders  for  some  distance  in  a  general  west-northwest  direction. 
The  positions  of  these  dikes  are  indicated  on  the  map,  and  some 
of  them   are  numbered   and   described  in  the   general  table«. 

(Chap.  XIII.). 

Southwest  of  the  house  marked  J.  N.  Johnson  No.  1,  there^ 
occurs  a  green  leucite  rock  which,  when  broken,  does  not  present 
the  glassy  appearance  so  characteristic  of  the  dike  form  of' 
leucite  tingudite.  It  contains  large  crystals  of  pseudoleucite 
some  of  which  are  more  than  three  inches  (76mm)  in  diameter. 
They  usually  weather  white  and  appear  as  large,  whitp,  polygonal 
(usually  hexagonal)  spots  on  the  dark,  bluish  green  stone.  The 
weathering  of  the  mineral  and  the  matrix  seem  to  take  place  at 
equal  rates,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  rock  always  remains, 
smooth.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  exact  extent  of  this 
rock  or  of  the  black  eleolite  porphyry  or  tingudite  with  which, 
it  is  closely  connected  both  in  position  and  origin.  It  is,  how-^ 
ever,  not  improbable  that  this  green  leucite  tingudite  marks  the- 
northwestern  limit  of  the  leucitic  rock  forming  the  high  bluff 
already  described  (page  194),  east  of  it  and  that  the  eleolite 
porphyry  is  only  a  phase  of  the  same  rock.  Somewhat  further 
south,  but  still  on  the  same  hill,  there  appear  boulders  from  one 
of  the  eleolite  tinguaite  dikes  mentioned  above,  (page  196)  as 
well  as  loose  pieces  of  monchiquite  rock  and  fragments  of  shale. 

In  front  of  J.  N.  Johnson's  house  and  all  along  the  ''ridge 
road''  boulders  of  tingu4ite  and  of  fourchite  6ccur  but  it  is  only 
in  rare  cases  that  they  can  be  located  with  any  accuracy. 

The  ridge  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Cove  con- 
sists principally  of  hornstone  which  is  separated  from  the 
eleolite  garnet  syenite  by  the  white,  spotted  rock  mentioned 
above  and  occurring  south  of  J.  F.  Moore's  house  (page  179).. 
The  hornstone  forms  the  top  of  the  hill  and  is  frequently  in- 
tersected by  dikes  of  eleolite  tingu4ite  and  by  small  masses  or 
rock  belonging  to  the  monchiquite  group.  In  many  places  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  decide  which  of  the  boulders  belongs  to 
the  prevailing  rock  of  the  locality.  Near  J.  D.  York's  house 
and  on  the  lane  running  thence  toward  the  south  there  is 
much    eleolite  tinguaite   and    monchiquite  exposed;  it  seema 
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mora  probable  that  these  rocks  are  ia  the  form  of  narrow  dikes 
in  tiie  hornstone  than  that  thef  oonstilatA  any  oonaiderable 
iodependeDt  massea.  The  line  of  juDctioo  between  the  horn- 
«tone  and  the  leuoite  syenite  dike  rock  keeps  near  the  crest  of 
the  hill  and  is  at  this  point  marked  by  the  oocnrrence  of  tin- 
gn&ite.  The  leacite  syenite  dike  rook  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  mass  of  the  igneous  rock,  but  it  is  found  in  many  cases  to 
change  almost  imperceptibly  into  eleolitic  rook  of  either  the 
Diamond  Jo  or  tbe  garoetiferoua  eleolite  syenite  (ridge)  type. 
Aboat  half  way  down  the  southern  elope  ot  the  ridge  several 
parallel  bands  of  sedimentary  rock  appear.  These  are  not  very 
wide  but  they  seem  to  follow  a  nearly  east  and  west  course 
and,  if  their  appearance  in  successive  gulleys  and  roads  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication,  they  seem  to  be  continuous.  The  whole 
flide-hill  is  covered  with  looae  boulders  of  ayeoite  and  scattered 
here  and  there  among  them  loose  pieces  of  eedinentary  rock 
'Occur,  indicating  that  the  latter  ia  probably  more  plentifal 
among  the  igneous  rocks  than  might  be  supposed.  The  presence 
of  these  loose  pieces  of  rook  is  indicated  on  tbe  map  by  crosses 
«nd  bands  of  the  sedimentary  color  over  the  igoeoas  back- 
ground. 

Some  clue  to  the  conditions  onder  which  the  rocks  of  this 
ridge  have  been  formed  may  be  obtained  from  the  occurrence  of 
•  dike*  of  eleolite  syenite  lying  about  200  feet  (61m)  south  of  tbe 
main  mass  of  igneons  rock.  This  dike  has  been  traced  in  an  east 
and  west  direction  for  over  1500  feet  (457m)  and  seems  to  be 
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A.    ElMtltB  iranlu  dlk«  rock  (Dltmaiid  Jo  tjpe). 
M.    UMiBOrphosedHdlDUDUrrrcwk. 

C.  FjiImwIo  nok. 

D.  ElaollH  af  (DlU  dike. 
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perfeotly   UDiform  in  width  throoghoat  its  entire  length.     Ifc. 
comes  up  through  the  shale  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  the 
contact  between  the  shale  and  the  south  side  of  the  main  mass  of 
rock  of  the  Diamond  Jo  quarry  (Fig.  9).     A  band  of  shale  sep  • 
arates  the  two  exposures  and  shows  that  each  of  the  masses  oF 
igneous  rock  was  intruded  into  the  sedimentary  rock  across  the 
stratification,  but  in  the  direction  of  its  strike.     The  same  thing- 
has  been  repeated  several  times  further  up  the  hill  and  differs^ 
from  this  case  only  in  the  fact  that  there  the  masses  of  intrusive 
rock  are  larger  and  the  sedimentary  beds  narrower,     Tn  this  way- 
the  Dumerous  bands  of  shale  and  the  fragments  of  sedimentary 
rock  found  among  the  igneous  rocks  are  accounted    for.    In- 
most cases  where  the  sedimentary  rock  is  found  in  place  in  the^ 
stream  beds  a  band  of  tingu&ite  occurs  on  either  one,  or  both 
sides  of  it.    This  shows  very  conclusively  the  border  character 
of  the  tingudite  and  the  intrusive  character  of  the  syenitic  dikes. 
The  southern  edge  of  the  main  igneous  mass  consists  prin- 
cipally of  an  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock  which  in  some  places- 
passes  into  an  eleolite  tingu^ite.    The  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock 
has  been  opened  at  the  point  marked  ^^  Diamond  Jo  Quarry  '^  ^ 
and  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  superior  building  stone  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  durability.    It  is,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  open- 
ing, in  direct  contact  with  the  sedimentary  rock  which  it  has^ 
metamorphosed  for  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  line  (See 
chap.   Vm.  I.).     The  contact  is  shown  in  plate   18  (Chap». 
VIII.  I.)  and  a  general  view  of  the  quarry  is  obtained  from  plate 
16.     In  the  latter  picture  the  peculiar  weathering  of  the  eleolite 
syenite  into  boulders   which  lie  buried  only  a   short  distance 
below  the  surface  is  shown  by  the  line  of  such  boulders  on  top  or 
the  main  body  of  the  rock.     The  rock  of  the  quarry  which,  by 
the  way,  like  all  the  other  syenites  of  Arkansas  is  called  granite,, 
shows  numerous  variations  in  structure  and  size  of  grain.     It 
takes  a  beautiful  polish  and  is  a  most  ornamental  and  desirable 
stone  for  interior  workf.    In  regard  to  its  mineral  constitution 

*  This  quarry  wm  owned  hj  the  late  Mr.  Jo  BeynoldB  of  Chicago,  111.  and  was  pur- 
chased bj  him  in  order  to  auppljthe  Hot  Spring!  Bailroad,of  which  he  waa  the  prinoipah 
owner,  with  a  good  material  for  bridge  piers,  arches  and  buildings. 

t  See  the  frontispieoe  (plate  1)  in  which  a  polished  surface  of  this  stone  is  reprodaoel. 
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and  stracture  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  petrographical  de- 
Boription  of  the  eleolite  syenite  dike  rook  (Diamond  Jo  type) 
(Chap.  VII.  II.  B.  1). 

At  a  point  just  west  of  the  quarry  a  large  rock  was  found 
which  shows  very  well  the  intimate  relations  existing  between 
the  eleolite  rook  of  the  quarry  and  the  leucite  rock  just  north  of 
it.  This  mass  of  rock  consists  principally  of  leucite  syenite  dike 
rock  and  between  the  masses  of  that  material  the  eleolite  syenite 
dike  rock  forms  a  cementing  mass  showing  a  sort  of  fluidal 
structure  in  some  places  and  at  other  points  forms  a  coarse 
crystalline  mass,  without  any  indication  of  a  magmatic  flow  and 
much  resembles  the  rock  from  the  quarry.  It  is  evident  from 
the  indistinct  lines  of  separation  and  the  mutual  interpenetra- 
tion  of  the  two  rocks  that  they  were  formed  from  the  same 
magma  by  different  conditions  of  crystallization  and  not  by  the 
subsequent  eruption  of  the  eleolite  rock  and  consequent  re- 
smelting  of  a  previously  formed  leucite  rock.  The  accompany- 
ing sketch  of  this  rock  (Fig.  10)  was  drawn  from  a  large  photo- 
graph which  was  not  suitable  for  direct  reproduction. 
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Fig.  10.    BlaoliU  and  leaeite  dike  roek  near  Diamond  Jo  quarry.    SmI^I  :  10. 
A,   Leoolta  syeoite  dike  rock.  B.    ElcoUte  syenlie  dike  rock. 

On  the  road  from  Cove  Creek  station  to  the  top  of  the  ridge 
near  the  house  marked  B,  F.  Orr  No.  1,  the  recurrence  of  the 
various  bands  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rock  may  be  studied 
in  detail  to  advantage.  A  narrow  band  of  eleolitic  rock 
crosses  the  road  just  south  of  the  house  marked  J.  H.  Lecroy 
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No.  1,  (Chap.  XIII.,  dike  134)  and  is,  possibly,  the  western 
prolongation  of  the  dike  which  lies  south  of  the  Diamond  Jo 
qaarry,  although  it  does  not  resemble  it  in  structure.  This  dike 
is  much  more  tinguaitic  or  lamprophyric  in  its  character  than 
the  coarse-grained  syenitic  dike.  There  are  two  dikes  of  this 
character  not  far  apart  but  north  of  them  and  to  the  point  where 
the  main  mass  of  syenite  is  reached  an  arenaceous  shale  consti- 
tutes the  hillside.  The  main  mass  of  igneous  rock  begins  with  a 
leucite  syenite  dike  rock  instead  of  with  an  eleolite  rock,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  what  has  been  observed  at  the 
Diamond  Jo  quarry,  and  the  road  is  then  crossed  by  two  bands 
of  sedimentary  rock  as  already  mentioned  (page  174).  These 
are  separated  by  a  black,  dense  eleolite  syenite  and  above  them 
an  eleolite  syenite  occurs.  Next  to  this  is  a  band  or  mass  of  mon- 
ohiquite  (fourchite),  then  more  leucite  syenite  dike  rock  appears 
and  a  second  band  of  fourchite  crosses  the  road.  The  leucite 
syenite  dike  containing  the  large  crystals  which  has  been  pre- 
viously mentioned  as  appearing  in  front  of  B.  F.  Orr's  house, 
No.  1,  crosses  the  road  next  above  these  and  on  both  sides  of  it 
are  found  narrow  bands  of  green  leucite  tinguaite.  Beyond  this 
the  road  descends  into  a  slight  depression,  where  is  situated  a 
train  of  loose  boulders  of  fourchite;  beyond  this  the  road  forks, 
one  branch  of  it  running  along  the  ridge  to  the  east  and  the 
other  branch  crossing  over  into  the  Cove.  The  latter  passes 
first  over  hornstone  in  which  there  are  evidently  numerous  dikes 
of  both  eleolite  tinguaite  and  members  of  the  fourchite  group  as 
is  shown  by  the  loose  boulders  of  these  rocks  scattered  every- 
where among  the  fragments  of  hornstone.  Near  the  junction  of 
the  road  running  from  J.  Neusch's  house  toward  the  north  there 
is  considerable  fourchite,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  does  not  form 
as  large  a  mass  as  its  boulders  would  suggest  or  as  is  indicated 
upon  the  map.  Just  before  coming  to  the  band  of  light  colored^ 
epeckled,  metamorphosed  rock,  a  dike  of  the  eleolite  tinguaite 
with  the  large  feldspars,  similar  to  those  already  mentioned  (p. 
178),  occurs.  Beyond  this  the  road  crosses  the  light  colored^ 
speckled  and  banded  rock  and  then  passes  to  the  eleolite  garnet 
syenite  (ridge  type)  as  already  described. 
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The  minute  descriptioii  of  the  sequence  of  the  rooks  ob- 
served in  this  road  has  been  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  confusing 
way  in  which  the  rocks  succeed  one  another  and  in  order  to  give 
«ome  idea  of  the  diflScultj  of  tracing  out  the  various  kinds  of 
rock  where  they  are  not  exposed  in  a  road  but  are  concealed  by 
soil  and  vegetation. 

On  the  continuation  of  the  ridge  of  the  hill  to  the  northwest 
of  the  area  covered  by  fourchite  (center  line  between  S.  E.  and 
'8.  W.  quarters  of  section  19)  several  dikes  or  masses  of  black 
^leolite  tingu&ite  appear  which  are  very  well  characterized  and 
resemble  that  found  lower  down  on  the  west  side  of  the  same 
hill  and  already  described  (page  178). 

With  this  description  the  ^^  magic  circle  '^  about  Magnet 
dove  is  completed  and  while  only  in  one  or  two  cases  has  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  occurrence  of  the  rock  been  entered 
into^  it  is  hoped  sufficient  has  been  said  to  make  intelligible 
the  pctrographic  description  of  the  rocks  themselves  which 
follows  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  describing  those  dike  rocks  shown  on  the  Magnet  Cove 
map  as  lying  outside  of  the  Cove  ring  it  has  been  thought  best  to 
arrange  them  in  the  form  of  a  table  and  not  to  attempt  any  de- 
'tailed  description  of  them  in  this  place.  The  numbers  in  the 
table  refer  to  the  numbers  on  the  map  and  are  used  for  the  most 
part  only  for  those  dikes  which  can  be  represented  solely  by 
lines  and  whose  character  cannot  be  determined  from  the  color- 
ing of  the  map.     (See  Chapter  XIIL). 

Some  of  the  tiugudite  dikes  lying  outside  of  the  Cove  need^ 
however^  a  few  words  relative  to  their  occurrence  in  general  and 
as  this  matter  cannot  be  given  in  the  table  it  is  added  here. 
In  some  cases  these  dikes  are  not  noted  in  the  table. 

The  leucite  tingudite  dike  cutting  across  Cove  Creek  about 

three  hundred  feet  (91m)  below  the  railway  bridge  extends  to 

the  west  across  the  south  end  of  the  small  hill  shown  on  the  map. 

About  300  feet  (91m)  further  west  it  is  lost  in  the  Pleistocene 

giavel. 

Another  dike  (Chap.  XIIL,  dike  48)  of  similar  material 
i)egins  one-third  of  a  mile  (536m)  further  south  and  makes  nearly 
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a  quarter  of  a  circle  ending  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  ridge  coverei) 
with  novacalite  debris  and  not  far  from  the  section  line  betweei^ 
sections  25  and  26.  (Dike  not  shown  on  the  Magnet  Cove  map%. 
See  map  I.) 

Again  west  of  Teager  Creek  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile- 
(400m)  west  of  the  curve  at  the  point  where  the  Hot  Springs, 
railroad  comes  nearest  to  the  east  and  west  line  of  sections  23 
and  26  a  similar  dike  (Chap.  XIII.^  dike  47)  appears  and  ex^ 
tends  to  the  north  until  it  intersects  the  Hot  Springs  railroad  at 
a  point  about  800  feet  (91m)  west  of  the  bridge  over  Teager- 
Creek. 

The  rocks  of  these  dikes  are  of  a  greenish  color,  but  some  of* 
them  show  a  denser  and  more  compact  structure  than  the  others.. 
In  that  portion  of  the  last  mentioned  dike  which  lies  nearest  to* 
the  railway  many  large^  flat,  tabular  feldspar  crystals  occur- 
which  in  their  crystal  form  resemble  sanidine  very  closely^ 
They  are  so  weathered  that  no  investigation  of  their  lustre^ 
optic  properties,  or  general  physical  characteristics  can  be^ 
made. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MiNEBALOGICy    PfiTfiOGRAPHIC  AND    ChEMICAL    ChABACTER^ 
ISTICS  OF  THE   lONEOUS   BoCK   F^OM   MaONBT  CoVE. 


I.    Special  Petrographio  Literatare. 

IJ»    Petrographio  Description  of  Feldspathio  Rocks. 

A.  Eleolite  Syenite. 

1.  Eleolite  mica  syenite  (Cove  type). 

2.  Eleolite  garnet  syenite  (Ridge  type). 

3.  Miarolite  eleolite  syenite. 

B.  Eleolitic  Dike  Ro«ks. 

1.  Eleolite  syenite  dike  rocks  (Diamond  Jo  type). 

2.  Eleolite  eudialyte  syenite  (pegmatite). 

3.  Eleolite  Porphyry. 

4.  Eleolite  Tlnguaite. 

C.  Leucitic  Dike  Rocks. 

1.  Leucite  Syenite  dike  rock. 

2.  Leucite  TioguiCite. 

a.  Border  type. 

b.  Dike  type. 

III.    Petrographio  Description  of  Augitic  Rocks. 

A,  Fourchite  Group. 

B.  Moncbiquite  Group. 


I.     SPECIAL   PETROGRAPHIO   LITERATURE. 

Magnet  Cove  has  been  so  often  mentioned  in  conneotiODi 
with  the  minerals  that  occur  there  that  it  is  remarkable  that: 
more  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  petrography  of  the  rocka. 
in  which  and  through  whose  agency  these  miuerals  htve  been 
formed.  As  it  is,  the  few  articles  reviewed  in  Chapter  II.  are 
the  more  important  of  those  which  have  been  published;  they- 
are  the  only  ones  which  have  any  direct  bearing  on  this  subject.^ 
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Some  of  these  papers  deserve  more  minate  attention  than  they 
there  received  and  consequently  this  section  has  been  devoted  to 
their  discassion. 

Featherstonhaugh, — From  Featherstonhaagh's  report  *  it 
appears  that  he  grasped  the  relation  of  the  igneous  to  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  in  so  far  as  their  relative  ages  are  concerned,  for 
he  says :  '^  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  different  portions 
of  this  most  interesting  cove,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  structure  of  this  elevation,  as  far  as  its  exterior  as  well  as 
its  interior  slopes  were  concerned,  was  an  old  greenstone  be- 
longing to  the  intrusive  rocks,  and  occupying,  for  a  limited 
€pace,  a  place  amidst  the  old  red  sandstone.  *  *  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  at  this  quasi -circular  brim  and  the  cove  below, 
and  take  into  consideration,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  minerals 
-and  metals  found  there,  without  being  impressed  with  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  result  of  a  very  remote  volcanic  action,  and  is, 
{)erhaps,  one  of  those  extremely  ancient  craters  that  may  have 
preceded  those  of  which  basalt  and  lava  are  the  products/'  Thus 
he  distinctly  speaks  of  the  rock  as  being  of  intrusive 
origin,  but  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  cove  is  an  extinct  crater.  In  speaking  of  the 
rocks  which  he  found  in  the  interior  of  the  cove  he  says 
«(p,  62) :  '^  In  various  parts  of  the  bottom,  I  found 
large  masses  of  decomposing  felspar,  studded  with  black 
tourmalines,  f  some  of  which  were  in  long  prisms,  whilst  others 
formed  a  stellated  figure  of  beautifully  delicate  acicular  rays. 
Some  of  the  feldspathic  rocks  were  filled  with  amorphous 
masses  of  white  sulphuret  of  iron,  believed  by  many  persons  to 
be  silver.  In  other  parts  of  the  cove  I  found  masses  of 
-coarse  grained  syenite  consisting  of  red  felspar,  X  hornblende,  || 
mica,  and  some  quartz.'^  §  He  then  describes  the  magnetic  iron 
ore  and  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  ^^masses  of  the  metal  of 
prodigious  extent''  exist  below  the  surface. 

*  Geological  Report  of  the  ElerHted  Country  bet.  the  Miesoari  and  Bed  Birers,  p.  6S. 

t  Eridently  the  large  eeglrite  orystals  so  well  kaown  from  this  locality. 

X  The  piok  eleolile  of  the  eleollte  syenite. 

I  iGgirlte  imbedded  in  the  rock. 

g  Yellow  eleollte  in  the  eleollte  syenite. 
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PowelL — Id  a  foot  note  in  his  work  on  Fourche  Cove  *^ 
W.  B.  Powell  writes  as  follows :  "  From  specimens  I  have 
seen  from  the  Saline^  Magnet  Cove  and  Little  Missouri  (and 
other  similar  locations  may  exist  unknown  to  the  scientific)  lam. 
justified  in  concluding  that  this  formation  (granite  and  its, 
immediate  associates)  with  slight  variations,  continues  southwest 
from  the  Fourche  Cove  a  hundred  or  so  miles.'' 

Shepard. — The  mention  made  by  C.  U.  Shepard  of  eleolite  f 
and  eudialytet  have  already  been  noted  under  the  general 
literature  and  are  important  as  being  the  first  recorded  identi-* 
fication  of  the  mineral  eleolite  and  therefore  the  first  suggestion, 
of  the  existence  of  an  eleolite  syenite  in  this  region. 

In  a  foot  note  to  the  earlier  of  these  two  articles  Shispard^ 
describes  from  Magnet  Cove  the  following  rock  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Rev.  E.  R.  Beadle  of  Wew  Orleans: — 

"  From  Magnet  Cove,  (Sec.  19,  3  a,  17  W.).     A  ryakolite-.- 
porphyry  with  a  dark  green  basis.     The  rock  contains  little 
specks  of  a  rich,  azure  blue  mineral,   which  I  am  unable  at. 
present  to  determine.^' 

Owen. — In   his    report  upon  the   Geology   of  Arkansas  |[: 

D.  D.  Owen  describes  Magnet  Cove  in  detail.      He   gives  the 

following  list  of  minerals  found  there  : — 

"  Black  garnets,  crystallized.  Iron      pyrites,     crystallized     and, 

Green,   yellow  and    black     mica,  amorphous. 

crystallized.  Strontianite  ?  crystallized. 

Bcblorlamite,  crystallized.  Arkansite,  crystallized. 

Quartz,  orystaliized.  Elseolite,  crystallized. 

Lydianstone.  Aotinolite,  crystallized. 

Agate.  Epidote,  crystallized. 

Pyroxene,  crystallized.  Arragonite,  crystallized. 

Hornblende,  crystallized.  Talc. 

Magnetic  iron  ore.  and,  no  doubt,  many  other  minerals  exist  not  yet 

enumerated.'' 

Under  the  head  of  ^^most  prevalent  rocks"  he  mentions : — ^ 
Novaculite.  Milky  quartz.  Hornblende  rook. 

Quartzite.  Chert.  "  porphyry. 

*A  Geological  Beport  apon  the  Fonrcbe  OoTe,  etc.,  p.  6. 

t  Am.  Joar.  Sol.,  Series  2,  Vol.  II.,  1846,  p.  249. 

X  Am.  Joar.  Sol.,  Series  2,  Vol.  XXXYII.,  1864,  p.  405. 

I  SeooBd  Report  of  a  Geological  Reoonnolsaanoe  of  Arkansas,  etc.,  p.  80-81. 
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^ienite.  Bumtone.  Hornblende  slate. 

-Oranite.  KisBelschiefer.  Schorlamite  rock. 

He  mentions  the  magnetic  iron  ore  and  the  extremely  pure 
form  of  titanic  oxide  which  is  known  as  brookite  or  arkansite. 

Again^  on  pages  104  and  105  Owen  refers  to  Magnet  Cove 
<«nd  describes  the  magnetic  iron  ore  more  in  detail  and  gives 
a  chemical  analysis  of  it.  (See  chap.  YII.  ii.  A.  1).  In  regard 
'to  its  occurrence  he  says :  "  The  lapping  of  the  arable  land  on 
the  margin  of  the  magnetic  iron  ore  conceals  its  relation  to  the 
-adjacent  rocks ;  but  from  the  minerals  ploughed  up  in  the  fields 
K)n  the  south  and  southeast,  the  magnetic  iron  ore  seems  to  be 
surrounded,  in  part  at  least,  with  mtca  slates.  Along  with  the 
large  flakes  of  this  mineral,  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  plough, 
•are  beautiful  crystals  of  augite,  and  black  garnets.  Adjoining 
^he  flucan  of  mtca  is  a  schorlamite  granite.'^     :|c     :fc     sic 

^'A  short  distance  on  the  west  side  of  Cove  Creek,  on  the 

west  part  of  section  19,  a  heavy  vein  of  calc  spar  forms  a  low 

nridge,  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in  height.     This  calc  spar  can 

be  traced  400  yards ;  and  adjoining  it,  especially  on  the  west,  a 

r^reat  variety  of  minerals  can  be  found,  amongst  which  the  ores 

of  Titanium  are  the  most  interesting.     Still  further  to  the  west 

and  south,  different  varieties  of  granitic  and  augitic  rocks  prevail, 

succeeded  on  the  northwest  by  the  so-called  ^Mountain   rock' 

passing  into  quartzite  and  novaculite.^' 

Foster. — In  1869  J.  W.  Foster  published  a  book  on  the 
physical  geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,*  in  which  he 
mentions  the  rock  of  Magnet  Cove  in  a  general  way.  f  On  page 
^55  he  states  under  the  heading  of '^  The  Lake  Superior  System'^ 
the  following  theory:  ^'At  that  time,  the  Alleghanies  and 
Jtocky  Mountains  had  not  assumed  their  form  and  direction^  and 
the  only  objects  which  rose  above  the  barren  waste  of  waters  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  scene,  were  a  few  isolated  islands, 

•  The  Mississippi  Valley:  its  Physical  Geography,  including  sketches  of  the  topo- 
graphy, botany,  climate,  geology,  and  mineral  reaoarces;  etc.,  by  J.  W.  Foster,  LL.  D., 
Chicago  (S.  C.  Griggs  and  Company),  1869. 

t  This  and  the  mention  of  the  "isolated  patches"  of  "crystalliae  rocks"  of  Foarche 
Oove  in  the  same  tolume  should  have  been  noticed  in  Chapter  II.  on  general  literature,  but 
Foster's  work  was  not  seen  by  the  writer  until  after  that  chapter  had  passed  through  the 
4>ress. 
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)ike  the  Iron-Mountain  region  of  Missouri,  Magnet  Cove  of 
Arkansas,  and  perhaps  the  Washita  Mountains  of  Texas,  the 
Black  hills  of  Nebraska,  and  the  Central  Plateau  of  Colorado. 
No  form  of  vegetable  life,  at  that  time,  clothed  the  slopes  of  the 
iiills,  no  forms  of  animal  life  roamed  through  the  valleys,  and 
even  the  waters  were  tenantless.  It  was  emphatically  a  petrified 
-continent,  ri^id  and  stony.'' 

In  a  foot-note  to  this  statement  Foster  writes :  ''  This 
generalization  was  made  by  the  writer  (Foster)  as  far  back 
as  1851,  and  was  communicated  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  Cincinnati 
Meeting  of  that  year.''  * 

On  page  265,  under  the  head  of  ''Azoic  System"  Foster 
«tates :  ''  In  Missouri  and  Arkansas  there  are  isolated 
patches  of  these  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been  islands  in 
the  old  Silurian  sea,  and  it  would  seem  that  portions  of  the 
region  occupied  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  served  as  the  floor 
of  the  Azoic  ocean,  on  which  the  purely  sedimentary 
"deposits  were  formed,"     *    *    * 

Kunz. — In  1885  Geo.  F.  Kunz  read  a  paper  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
the  Ann  Arbor  Meeting  f  on  ''j^  Pseudomorph  of  Feldspar 
after  Leucite  (?)  from  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas,"  in  which  he 
describes  the  mineral  and  gives  the  results  of  a  chemical 
•analysis  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Genth  and  of  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion by  Dr.  G.  P.  Merrill.  These  examinations  will  be  re- 
ferred to  again,  but  the  point  which  is  of  importance  here  is 
the  inference  which  Kunz  draws  from  the  occurrence   of 

*'  Foflter  does  not  seem  to  have  included  the  Magnet  GoTe  rocks  in  his  earlier  state- 
"■lents  for  in  an  abstract  of  an  article  by  J.  W.  Foster  and  J.  D.  Whitney  entitled  **  On  the 
Aaoic  System,  as  doTeloped  In  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District"  (Froc.  A.  ▲.  A.  S.,  Fifih 
Meetinfr,  1851,  p.  7)  the  following  senteoce  appears :  "  From  the  detailed  explorations  of  BCr . 
t/h.  F.  Mersch,  communicated  to  them,  (Fo*ter  and  Whitney)  and  which  they  proposed  soon 
to  publish,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Missouri  iron  r^ion  belonged  to  the  same  system 
of  apheaTal  (as  the  Lake  Superior  region)^  and  occupied  the  same  relation  to  the  Silurian 
System."  In  this  article  Poster  makes  no  note  of  any  Azoic  region  south  of  the  Missouri  iron 
vegiOD. 

t  Mineralogical  notes  by  Geo.  F.  Kunz.,  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  Ann  Arbor 
^Meeting,  1885.    Salem,  Mass.,  1886,  p.  248.    Also  in  the  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Series  3,  Vol.  XXXI. 
1886,  p.  74. 
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these  pseudomorphs.  He  says :  ^^  Heretofore  leucite  baa 
never  been  observed  in  tbis  locality^  but  if  this  proves  to  be  an 
alteration  from  that  mineral,  leucite  may  yet  be  found  in  its 
unaltered  form  and  in  considerable  quantity,  judging  from 
the  abundance  of  pseudomorphs  forthcoming."  This  is  the 
first  suggestion  that  was  made  of  the  possible  occurence  of  a 
leucitic  rock  at  Magnet  Cove,  but  shortly  after,  in  the  year 
1887,  Bosenbusch  published  the  statement  already  quoted 
(page  17)  in  which  he  suggests  the  probability  that  the  leucitic 
rock  is  connected  with  the  eleolite  syenite  which  occurs  in 
that  region. 

(hmstock, — Few  statements  are  made  by  T.  B.  Comstock* 
regarding  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Cove,  but  he  mentions 
many  minerals  in  the  text  and  gives  a  list  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  in  which  the  occurrence  of  a  large  number  of 
minerals  in  this  region  is  recorded. 

II.      PETROGRAPHIC   DESCRIPTION  OF  PELDSPATHIC  BOCKS. 

A.    Eleolite  Syenite. 
1.     Eleolite  Mica  Syenite  {Cove  type). 

This  rock  in  a  fresh  condition  seldom  occurs  over  a  large 
area,  but  it  is  almost  invariably  partially  or  completely  de- 
composed. In  a  few  places,  however,  where  it  has  been  some^ 
what  protected  by  the  overlying  deposits  and  where  it  is  not  as 
coarsely  crystalline  as  usual  it  has  preserved  it?  structure  and 
forms  a  beautiful  example  of  a  syenite  in  which  eleolite  has 
almost  completely  replaced  the  orthoclase. 

It  is  a  very  coarsely  crystalline  rock  in  which  the  individual 
minerals  often  reach  many  centimeters  in  size.  Thus  for  ex- 
ample weathered  specimens  of  biotite  (protovermiculite)  have 
been  found  which  are  20  to  30cm  (8  to  1 2  inches)  in  diameter  and 
8  to  lOom  (3  to  4  inches)  in  thickness.  Eleolite,  schorlomite 
and  apatite  crystals  which  correspond  in  size  to  the  protovermic- 
ulite also  occur  imbedded  in  the  decomposed  rock. 

The  rock  is  a  bypidiomorphic  granular  mixture  of  eleo1ite» 

*  Animal  Report  of  Uie  Geological  Barrej  of  Arkansas  for  1887,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  81  and  82« 
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garnet  (schorlomite  and  melanite),  pyroxene  and  biotite,  with 
large  quantities  of  apatite,  magnetite^  titanite  and  ilmenite.  It 
has  a  general  pinkish  color  with  dark  colored  spots  which  have 
a  greenish  hue  due  to  the  pyroxene  and  slightly  decomposed 
biotite.  As  has  already  been  stated  the  grain  of  the  rock  varies 
very  much,  ranging  from  exceedingly  coai*se  to  comparatively 
fine,  but  the  rock  is  in  each  case  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
eleolite  and  biotite  and  by  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
feldspar. 

In  regard  to  the  microscopic  structure  there  is  little  to  be 
«aid  for  in  most  cases  the  rock  is  too  decomposed  to  allow  of 
sections  being  made.  Sections  have,  however,  been  cut  from  the 
finer  grained,  dike-like  masses  in  which  the  physiography  of  the 
individual  minerals  could  be  studied. 

Eleolite  occurs  in  large  allotriomorphic  masses  which  onlj 
rarely  show  any  indication  of  a  crystalline  form.  It  varies  from 
a  flesh-red  to  an  oily  yellow  or  brown  and  not  infrequently 
assumes  a  decidedly  gray  color.  It  has  the  characteristic  oiJj 
lustre  from  which  the  mineral  derived  its  name  and  shows  the 
usual  want  of  distinct  cleavage. 

Microscopical!};  the  eleolite  is  seen  to  be,  in  most  cases, 
bounded  by  the  older  constituents  of  the  rock  but  in  a  few  cases 
it  is  idiomorphic  and  appears  as  short  hexagonal  prisms.  It 
weathers  easily ;  in  fact  decomposition  has  in  most  cases  gone  so 
far  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  section  of  the  rock 
at  all. 

The  eleolite,  like  many  of  the  other  constituents  of  this 
rock,  occurs  in  loose  masses  in  the  soil.  Occasionally  rounded 
pieces  several  centimeters  in  diameter  have  been  found.  Theee 
masses  are  usually  of  a  pink  or  gray  color  and  are  translucent  to 
semi-transparent.  They  are  known  as  aun-atonea  and  have  been 
cut  for  ornaments. 

Eleolite  was  observed  at  an  early  date  at  Magnet  Cove  bnt 
all  the  earlier  writers  called  it  red  feldspar*  and  it  was  not 
until  C.  U.  Shepard  saw  a  specimen  of  it  that  it  was  called  by  its 
right  name.    Shepard  in  a  foot  note  to  his  article  on  the  new 

*  Sm  Festhtntonhftuf  h'«  and  other  reportc. 
14  G«ologlcml;  Vol.  iL,  1890. 
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minerals  from  Magnet  Cove*  makes  the  following  statement: 
"  The  elseolite  with  which  this  (schorlomite)  and  the  foregoing 
species  (ozarkite  and  arkansite)  are  found,  and  which  had  been 
called  a  compact  red  feldspar,  is  a  remarkably  well  characterized 
variety;  is  perfectly  fresh  and  unaltered,  forming  a  grayish 
flesh-red,  oily,  translucent  mineral.  Its  sp.  gr.=2.60.  H.=6.0. 
It  is  fusible  into  a  colorless  glass  and  in  a  state  of  powder  at 
once  forms  with  warm  nitric  acid,  a  flesh-colored  jelly. " 

In  1853 '  J.  Lawrence  Smith  analyzed  the  eleolite  from 
Magnet  Cove  and  it  is  probable  that  his  material  was  obtained 
from  the  eleolite  mica  syenite.  Smith  describes  the  mineral  in 
his  articlef  as  having  a  hardness  of  6.0;  specific  gravity,  2.65; 
color,  flesh-red ;  lustre,  greasy ;  structure,  massive.  The  chem- 
ical composition  is  expressed  by  the  following  analysis : — 

Analysis  of  eleolite  {Smith  and  Brush,) 

SiO, 44.46 

AljOg 30.97 

FcjOs  andFeO 2.09 

CaO 0.66 

KjO 5.91 

Na,0 15  61 

Ignition « '0.95 

Total 100.65 

Smith  states  that  the  mineral  examined  was  furnished  by 
Mr,  Markoe,  of  Washington,  and  was  the  specimien  from  which 
the  ozarkite,  analyzed  and  described  in  a  previous  paper^,  was 
•obtained. 

Orthodase  occurs  in  much  decomposed  crystals  of  which  it 
bas  been  impossible  to  study  the  microscopic  structure.  They 
«re  often  5  or  6mm  in  diameter  but  are  not  frequent  in  the  rock. 
They  are  older  than  the  eleolite  and  are  idiomorphic  as  regards  it. 
Biotite  appears  under  the  microscope  in  large  sections  and 
is  of  a  very  light  reddish  or  brownish  yellow  color  when  seen  in 
non-polarized,  transmitted  light.  The  color  is  not  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  whole  crystal  but  appears  in  spots  and 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  Series  2,  Vol.  II.,  1846,  p.  258. 

t  Be-examiaation  o(  American  MineralB,  Fart  III.,  by  J.  L.  Smith,  M.  D.,  and 
Oeorge  J. Brash,  Ph.  B.     Am.  Jour.  Sci.  Series  2,  Vol.  XVI.,  1858,  p.  371. 

X  Be-  ezamlDatlon,  etc  ,  Part  II.    Am.  Jour.  Sd.  Series  2,  Vol.  XVI.,  1868,  p.  60. 
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blotohesy  a  peculiarity  probably  due  to  the  beginniug  of  de- 
K^ompositioD.  The  mineral  is  quite  pleochroitic  with  a  variation 
in  color  between  light  yellow  and  reddish  brown ;  the  darker 
^olor  being  present,  as  usaal,  when  the  cleavage  cracks  of  the 
biotite  are  parallel  to  the  longer  diagonal  of  the  lower  nicol.  In 
<$onvergent  polarized  light  a  black  cross  appears  in  sections 
which  are  approximately  parallel  to  the  cleavage-planes  and  in 
most  cases  the  cross  remains  closed  during  a  complete  revolution 
of  the  stage.  In  some  instances  it  opens  slightly,  but  in  no  case 
has  an  angle  of  more  than  2^  or  3^  been  observed  between  the 
iiyperbolas. 

These  characteristics,  when  taken  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Konig's  analysis  of  protovermiculite*  which  is  formed  by  the 
more  complete  alteration  of  this  mica,  indicate  that  the  mica  was 
originally  biotite.  This  may  be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  :  if  Eonig's  analysis  be  recalculated  sub- 
-stituting  for  some  of  the  water  the  potassium  which  it  has  re- 
placed and  rejecting  the  rest  of  the  water  the  following  figures 

result : — 

Analyses  of  fresh  and  decomposed  biotite. 


CONSTITUENTS. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


ProtoTermic- 

uiite, 
Magnet  Core 


No.  1.  recaU 
culated. 


BIoilte« 
Mt.  VesuTiiu. 


SlOa 

AlaOi 

FeaO, 

FeO 

MgO 

CaO... 

K,0 

HaO  (cryfct ) 

HaO  (hydr.)..... 
Total 


83.28 

14.88 

6.86 

0.57 

21.62 


8  86 

20.64 

100.61 


89.80 

17.80 

7.60 

0.70 

26.74 


8.86 


100.00 


89.76 

16.99 

8.29 


24.49 
0.87 
8.78 
0.76 


98.92t 


•  Froc  Acad.  NaU  Sci.  Philadelphia,  1877,  p.  277 ;  alto  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  Series  8,  Vol. 
:SVI.  1878,  p.  162. 

t  la  this  analysis  as  quoted  by  Dsna  (I.  c.)  0.10  gangae  is  noted  and  the  total  of  the 
analysis  is  giren  as  98.62  while  it  should  be  99.02  if  the  constituents  are  all  oornody  quoted. 
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I.  Protovermloalite  Magnet  Oovo,  analyzed  by  Konig  (loc.  eit.). 

II.  Protovermlculite  recalculated  as  described  above. 

III.  Blotlte,  Mt.  Vesuvius,  analyzed  by  Bromeis.  (Pogg.  An- 
nalen,  Band  LV.,  p.  112.  Cited  from  Dana's  System  ol  Mineralogy,  1868,. 
p.  806). 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  analyses  that  the  composition 
of  the  protoyermicnlite  becomes  that  of  a  normal  biotite  when 
these  recalculations  are  made,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  it  with 
an  analysis  of  biotite  from  Mt.  Vesavias. 

The  biotite  in  the  solid  rock  is  nsaally  fonnd  to  be  altered 
about  the  edges  and  to  have  become  greenish  in  color.  Such  a 
change  of  color  without  any  alteration  in  the  optic  properties 
is  mentioned  by  Rosenbusoh.'*^  It  is  seldom  that  the  crystals 
show  sharp  edges  but  they  are  usually  frayed  out  and  broken. 

Oamet  appears  in  this  rock  in  two  varieties.  The  older  of 
these  consists  of  small  idiomorphic  crystals  which  under  the 
microscope  show  a  zonal  structure  the  character  of  which  is  very 
distinctly  brought  out  by  the  strong  contrast  between  the  reddish 
brown  centers  and  the  light  yellow  exterior  bands.  These  alter* 
nations  of  color  often  recur  several  times  in  one  crystal  and  hence 
it  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  concentric  bands.  These  crystals  are- 
melanite  in  which  varying  amounts  of  iron  and  titanium  have 
caused  a  variation  in  color.  They  include  apatite  and  biotite^ 
but  are  idiomorphically  bounded  when  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  diopside  and  eleolite.  Like  all  the  garnets  observed  m 
these  rocks  they  show  no  optic  anomalies. 

The  garnets  of  the  yonuger  generation  are  entirely  without 
crystal  form  and  are  bounded  by  the  eleolite  as  well  as  the  di-^ 
opside  and  biotite.  They  are  of  a  very  dark  brown  color  and 
are  filled  with  inclusions  of  all  the  other  minerals.  They  are 
perfectly  homogeneous  and  show  no  zonal  structure  like  the  pre-^ 
ceding  variety.  From  their  deep  brown  color  and  their  want  of 
crystal  form  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  richer  in  titanium 
and  iron  than  the  melanite  and  belong  to  the  variety  schorlomite.. 
They  fill  in  the  spaces  between  the  other  minerals  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  them  in  direct  contact  with  the  melanite,  ap- 
parently forming  a  continuation  of  it. 

♦  Phyaiognpbie,  Vol.  I.,  p.  480. 
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Sehorlomite  occurs  principally  in  the  large  rounded  masses 
associated  with  protovermiculitey  magnetite  and  oth^r  minerals 
from  this  rock.  It  is  probable  that  these  masses  of  schorlomite 
had  their  origin  in  the  igneous  rock,  but  it  is  possible  that  they 
are  metamorphic  minerals  formed  by  the  contact  of  the  igneous 
rock  with  the  calcite  which  occurs  in  this  region.  (See  chap. 
VIIL  II.  B.) 

Schorlomite  forms  rounded  masses  of  a  bluish  black 
color  and  is  characterized  by  its  want  of  crystal  form  and 
the  pavonine  tints  which  are  generally  present  on  its  surface. 
It  has  probably  never  been  found  in  crystals,  although 
Shepard  (see  below)  supposed  that  be  had  seen  such.  Zonal 
structure  and  concentric  shells  of  different  colors  or  shades 
are  often  observed.  The  rounded  masses  are  usually 
penetrated  by  apatite  prisms  and  occasionally  a  fragment  of 
a  mica  crystal  is  imbedded  in  one  of  them.  It  resembles 
very  closely  the  darker  varieties  of  melanite  which  occur  in 
this  region,  but  is  distinguished  from  that  mineral  by  its 
bluish  black  color  and  iridescence. 

The  mineral  was  first  described  in  1816  by  C.  (J. 
Shepard  *  who  named  it  schorlomite  from  its  resemblance  to 
echorl  or  black  tourmaline.  Shepard  found  some  small 
crystals  which  he  considered  identical  with  the  massive 
material  which  he  had  had  tested  chemically  and  he  there- 
fore  describes  schorlomite  as  follows : — 

^^  Primary  form.    Rhomboid.    Dimensions  unknown. 

'^  Secondary  form.  Hexagonal  prism,  with  lateral  edges 
truncated  by  narrow  and  brilliant  planes.  Cleavage  indistinct. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  Surface  of  the  broader  planes  rather 
dull,  of  the  narrower  ones  smooth  and  brilliant.  Lustre  vit- 
reous. Color  black.  Streak  grayish  black,  with  a  tinge  of 
lavender-blue.  Tarnished  with  blue  and  pavonine  tints,  thus 
•causing  it  to  resemble  specular  iron,  (for  which  substance  it 
has  been  mistaken.)  It  also  resembles  some  varieties  of 
bluish  black,  massive,  or  imperfectly  crystallized,  tourmaline. 

"  Hardness=7.0  to  7.6.    Specific  gravity=3.862. " 

*  Oo  Three  New  Mineral  8peciea  from  Arkansna  and  the  discoyerx  of  the  Diamond  in 
Korth  Carolina  bj  C.  U.  Shepard,  Am.  Jour.  8ci.,  Series  2,  Vol.  II.,  1846,  p.  249. 
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From  a  qualitative  chemical  examiaation  Shepard  con- 
cluded that  the  mineral  contained  '^ailica,  yttria,  thorina  (?)^ 
oxide  of  iron  and  water,  and  no  oxide  of  cerium  or 
lanthanum/'  He  suggests  that  the  mineral  approaches  in 
some  of  its  properties  allanite  and  gadolinite  but  is  suffi- 
ciently different  to  deserve  a  new  name.  Shepard  states, 
that  the  mineral  occurs  in  a  specimen  containing  ozarkite 
and  that  the  crystals  are  very  minute,  but  that  large,  rough 
pieces  of  it  occur  with  the  large  eleolite  masses  and  that  the- 
former  are  often  penetrated  by  the  gangue  until  in  some 
cases  less  than  half  the  crystal  consists  of  the  pure  mineral. 

In  1849  two  papers  appeared  independently,  both  show- 
ing that  Shepard's  idea  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the- 
mineral  was  incorrect.  C.  Rammelsberg's  paper  was  en- 
titled '^  Ueber  die  Zusammensetzung  des  Schorlamits  *  eines. 
neuen  titanhaltigen  Minerals.^'  f 

He  reviews  Shepard's  description  of  the  mineral  anck^ 
then  gives  two  analyses  which  are  as  follows  : — : 

Analyses  of  sehorlomite.     {RamrneUberg). 


COKSTITUBIITB. 

a. 

b. 

91vS  •••••••■•••••••••••••«•••••••••■•(■•••••••■••••••••«*  •••••• 

FeO ^ 

27.86  (+TiOa) 

15.82 

28.75 

82.01 

1.52 

26.09 
17.86 
22.88 

OaO 

81.12 

Mge 

1.55 

"'■©—  •••••-••■■* 

Total.. 

100.45 

98.95 

He  states  that  titanite  which  contains  this  quantity  of^ 
titanium  only  contains  half  as  much  silica  and  a  quarter  aa 
much  lime. 

J.  D.  Whitney's  paper  was  entitled  '^  Examination  of 
three  new  mineralogical  species  proposed  by  Prof.  C.    U. 

^  RammelBberg  changed  the  spelling  from  schorlomite  to  Bchorlamlte,  probably  at  first 
anintentionallj.  Quenetedt  (Handbuoh  der  Mineralogle,  8  Auflage,  1877,  p.  440)  follows  Bam— 
melsberg's spelling,  bat  Naumann-Zlrkel  and  most  other  German  and  English  authors  lolloir 
the  spelling  of  Shepard. 

t  Pogg.  Ann.  Band  LXXVIL,  1849,  p.  128. 
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Shepard.'^  *  Whitney  remarks  that  there  are  evidently  two 
varieties  of  scborlomite,  one  colophonite  and  the  other  an 
amorphous  mineral.  He  gives  his  attention  especially  to 
the  latter  and  describes  it  as  follows:^ 

'^  Specific  gravity  3.807 ;  hardness  7.5. 

'^  Black,  opaque^  vitreous,  tarnishes  with  pavonic  tints; 
conchoidal  fracture. ''  The  mineral  was  analyzed  by  him  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Crossley  with  the  following  results  : — 

Analyses  of  schorlomite,     {Whitney  and  Crossley).    . 


CONSTITUKMTS. 


SiOa 

TiOa ^ 

Fe.0«  (MdO) 

CaO 

Totol.... 


ft. 

b. 

27.89 

26.68 

20.48 

22.10 

21.90 

21.68 

80.06 

29.78 

100.27 

99.12 

26.14 


Whitney  states  that  he  does  not  believe  that  this 
mineral  is  schorlomite  and  suggests  for  it  the  name  ferro- 
iUanite.  He  mentions  the  similarity  of  its  constitution  to 
that  of  titanite  and  of  lime-iron  garnet. 

An  analysis  which  was  first  published  in  1850  in  the 
third  edition  of  Dana's  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  f  was  made 
by  Crossley  and  is  as  follows : — 

Analysis  of  schorlomite.     (Orossley). 

810,  (H-TIO,) 26.86 

TIO, 21.66 

FejO, 22.00 

CaO 50.72 

MgO 1.25 

,  MnO Trace. 

Total 101.89 

In  1851  Rammelsberg  published  a  second  paper  entitled 
^'Mineral  Analyseu — Schorlamit — ^^X  in  which  he  reviews  his 
first  paper  and  that  of  Whitney  and  gives  in  full  his  first  analyses 

•  fioBton  Joarnal  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  VI. » 1849,  p.  42. 

t  Descriptive  Mineralogy  by  J.  D.  Dana,  Third  Edition,  1860,  p.  692. 

tPogg.  Ann.  Baod  LXXX  V.,  1852,  p.  800. 
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and  those  of  Whitney  and  Crossley.  He  had  in  his  first  analyses 
considered  all  the  iron  as  protoxide  while  Whitney  and  Crossley 
ooosidered  it  all  sesqaioxide.  Rammelsberg  made  a  new 
determination  by  smelting  the  mineral  with  borax  glass  in  a 
dosed  vessel  with  gold  chloride.  He  obtained  the  following 
lesults: — 

Analysis  of  schorlomite.     [Rammelsberg). 

SlO,(dlf.) 25.24 

TiO, 22.84 

FejO, 20  11 

FeO 1.57 

CaO 29.38 

MgO 1.36 

Total 100.00 

Speoifio  gravity,  3.827. 

He  then  obtained  approximately  the  same  formula  as  that  found 
by  Whitney. 

In  1851  Whitney  published  another  paper  entitled  ^^ Analy- 
ses of  C.  n.  Shepard's  new  minerals/'*  In  this  he  gives  no  new 
analyses  and  simply  reiterates  the  statement  that  as  the  mineral 
which  he  analyzed  differs  so  greatly  from  that  described  by 
Shepard  it  should  be  called  ferrotUanite  and  that  the  name 
sohorlomite  should  be  reserved  for  the  real  ^'hydrous  silicate  of 
yttria,  thorina  and  oxide  of  iron/' 

Phillips  Mineralogy  of  1852t  under  the  heading  '^Schorl* 
omite — Ferrotitanite ;  Whitney,"  makes  the  following  statement: 
*'  This  mineral  differs  much  in  external  characters  and  in  chem- 
ical composition  from  the  mineral  described  by  Prof.  Shepard 
as  schorlomite." 

In  1877  Knop]:  analyzed  the  schorlomite  from  Magnet  Cove 
with  the  following  results : 

Analysis  of  schorlomite  {Knop), 

SiO, 26.10 

TiO, 20.52 

FeA 21.95 

CaO 29.35 

MgO 1.47 

Total 99.39 

^  Proc.  Boston  8oc.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  III.,  1851,  p.  96. 

t  Elementary  Introduction  to  Mineralogy  by  the  late  Wm.  PhillLps^New  Edition  by 
H.  J.  Brooke  and  W.  H.  Miller;  London,  1852,  p.  297. 
X  Zelt.  fttr  Kryat,,  Band  I.,  1877,  p.  58. 
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He  states  that  in  the  specimens  from  Magnet  Cove,  Ark., 
it  occurs  intergrown  with  melanite  and  can  easily  be  mistaken 
for  it. 

Rammelsberg  states  *  in  reference  to  Knop's  analysis  that 
it  is  very  similar  to  his  own  and  that  if  part  of  the  TiOj  is  con* 
^idered  as  TisOa  an  atomic  relation  similar  to  that  of  garnet  is 
t)btained. 

It  is  evident  from  the  namerous  analyses  and  descriptions 
reviewed  above  that  a  great  difierence  of  opinion  has  existed  in 
regard  to  the  composition  and  properties  of  schorlomite.  This 
is  in  a  great  measnre  dae  to  the  lack  of  similarity  in  the  material 
-examined  by  the  various  authors.  Melanite  resembles  schorlom- 
ite very  closely  and  is  frequently  intergrown  with  it  so  that  in 
•Bome  cases  a  mixture  of  these  two  minerals  and  in  other  cases 
the  pure  schorlomite  was  analyzed. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  above  analyses  that  a  silicate 
-of  titanium,  iron  and  lime  having  approximately  the  garnet 
formula,  B^''{R2^'^)Sifiitj  exists  and  is  found  in  considerable 
-quantities  at  Magnet  Cove,  but  that  this  mineral  is  often  more 
-or  less  mixed  with  the  iron-lime  garnet,  melanite. 

Pyroxene  appears  under  the  microscope  as  the  light  green» 
-almost  colorless,  non-pleochroitic  variety  diopside  already  de- 
-scribed  in  several  instances.  In  this  rock  it  is  precisely  identical 
with  that  described  later  under  eleolite  garnet  syenite.  (See 
this  chapter,  ii.  A.  2). 

Titanite  occurs  in  small  sulphur-yellow  crystals  which 
•seldom  exceed   two  or  three  millimeters  in  diameter.     These 


Fig.  11.    TUaniU/rom  eleolUe  miea  *y«nUe  {Cove  type).     Scale— 80:1. 

•are  exceedingly  brilliant  and  have  a  very  sharply  defined  crystal 

*  Handbiich  der  fiiineralohemie,  1875,  Brginsanigsheft  zur  iwelten  Aaflage,  1886,  p.  201. 
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form.    Ther  are  nearly  equally  developed  in  the  direoiions  of  the- 
vertical  and  ortho-axes   but    are    somewhat    thinner    in    the 
direction   of  the  clino-azis.     Thej  are  quite   unlike  those  de- 
scribed by  Genth   from  the   eleolite  eudialyte  syenite  (See   this 
chapter,  IL  A.  4).    One  exceptionally  perfect  crystal  (Fig.  11) 
bounded  by  the  faces*  P=OP(001);  r=P(k>  (Oil);  n=iPi  (123);: 
y=+P6b  (101)  and  «=— 2Pi  (121)  gave  the  following  anglea. 
when  measured  upon  a  reflection  goniometer  : — 

Measurements  of  tiianite  angles^ 


Measured. 

Caloalated* 

n:y  —  (123)  :  (101)  — 

88°  20' 

38°  16' 

n  :  t   —  (123;  :  (121)   -- 

71   22 

71     20 

yip  —  (101)  :  (001)   — 

59   66 

60   17 

r  :  y  —  (Oil)  :  (101)    — 

66   26 

65  30 

r  :  n  —  (Oil)  :  (123)   — 

27   06 

,     27   14 

r  :  t  —  (Oil)  :  (121)   — 

44    17 

•  •  .          •  •  a 

In  thin  sections  this  mineral  behaves  as  usual  and  require«^. 
DO  special  mention. 

Ibnenite  appears  with  jagged  and  irregular  contours  in  very 
large  crystals.  It  generally  shows  a  purplish  color  with  the- 
characteristic  bands  of  a  lighter  shade  running  through  it.  In.  * 
these  rocks  it  seldom  shows  a  border  of  leucoxene  which  would 
naturally  be  expected  to  appear  strongly  marked  on  account  ot 
the  decomposition  which  has  occurred. 

Magnetite  occurs  frequently  in  grains  and  in   crystals  but  is. 
much   more  plentiful  in    some   localities  than  in  others.     The 
occurrence  of  magnetite  in  the  form  of  hdestone  has   already 
been  mentioned  and  the  connection  of  the  latter  with  the   mag- 
netite  in  this  rock  has  been  explained  in  the   precedins;   chapter 
(p.  180).    The  lodestone  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times 
and  was  mentioned  by  both  Schoolcraft  and  Bringier  and   it  4s, 
from  this  mineral  that  the  locality  received  \U  name   of  Magnet 
Cove.     It  has  been  mentioned  by  all  who   have   described  the 
cove  and  many  of  the  writers  have  suppo:)ed  it  to  be   merely  the 
outcrop  of  an  enormous  subterranein  depisi*^  of  iron  ore. 

*  The  position  In  which  the  cryiital  is  placed  is  that  suggested  by  G.  Bose  and  adopted 
by  Naamann,  Bauer,  Bosenl^uscb,  etc.,  and  not  that  of  Des-Oloiseaax  which  it  followed  by- 
Schrauf,  Dana,  etc. 
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Owen*  says  of  the  magnetite:  ^^  On  the  east  part  of  Section 
20,  there  is  a  great  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  some  of  whicb 
exhibits  polarity.  It  is  not  exposed  in  a  high  hill  or  mountain , 
as  in  Missoari,  but  is  on  the  same  level  with  the  cultivated  fields, 
adjoining,  occupying  a  superficial  area  of  the  immediate  surface* 
of  about  eight  acres ;  the  ground  over  this  area  being  exclusively 
covered  with  fragments  and  blocks  of  magnetic  iron  ore  occas- 
ionally mixed  with  lodestone.  Beneath  the  surface  it  extendi 
to  an  unknown  depth.  It  has  been  penetrated  from  four  to  five 
feet  without  finding  any  change  of  the  miterial,  except  that  the 
lodestones  seem  to  be  more  abundant  on  the  surface. 

'^  An  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  magnetic  iron  ore- 
with  the  following  result : 

Analysis  of  lodestone.     (Ou?en)t. 

Peroxide  of  Iron  (FoaOa)  f. «..  67.20 

Protoxide  of  iron  (FM>)  ......m......m ^  24.46 

Aiumnft  ^Ai^u^) ..•••••••.■•.«■  .••••••••.,,„,...••  0.40 

Hanganeee  (MnO).. ^ 0.80 

Lime,  magnesia  and  loss 2.19 

Titanic  acid  (TiOa)  ..MM.. 1.20 

Moiatnre  (H.O) 1.00 

Ineolable  matter. 8.20 

Total M..  100.00 

^^  The  lapping  of  the  arable  land  on  the  margin  of  the 
magnetic  iron  ore  conceals  its  relation  to  the  adjacent  rocks; 
but  from  the  minerals  ploughed  up  in  the  fields  on  the  south 
and  southeast,  the  magnetic  iron  ore  seems  to  be  surrounded^ 
in  part  at  least,  with  mica  slates.  Along  with  the  large 
flakes  of  this  mineral,  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  plough^ 
are  beautiful  crystals  of  augite,  and  black  garnets.  ^' 

Comstock  X  suggests  that  the  magnetite  may  be  due  to 
the  reduction  of  a  limonite  similar  to  that  occurring  nearly 
due  north  of  Magnet  Cove  at  Blocher. 

The  masses  of  lodestone  are  of  a  dull  black  or  brown 

■  I  —  ^__n>^.^^_^_B 

*  Second  Beport  of  a  0«ok)glcal  Racoon  lissaoce  of  Arkanaaa,  etc.,  p.  lOi. 
t  The  tyiabols  and  heading  are  not  giyeo  in  the  original  analysis. 
X  Vol.  1.  of  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas  for  1887,  p.  82,  also* 
m  268. 
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color  and  their  sarfaces  are  nsaally  smooth  and  rounded  and 
not  infrequently  show  the  so-called  ^'blisters"  or  botryoidal 
•protuberances.  These  resemble  externally  small  air  babbles 
inclosed  within  the  mass^  bat  they  are  solid  and  of  uniform 
-substance  with  the  rest  of  the  mineral  and  were  formed 
%y  an  unequal  weathering  of  the  surface.  The  mineral 
has  a  conchoidal  fracture^  metallic  lustre  and  black  color. 
It  is  strongly  magnetic  and  in  most  cases  polarized.  la 
«ome  specimens  the  magnetism  is  strong  enough  to  hold 
up  four  shingle  nails  in  a  line. 

The  lodestone  appears  to  be  without  any  crystal  form  of  its 

^wn.     Specimens  of  lodestone  have  been  found  which  present 

-somewhat  the  appearance  of  pseudomorphs  after  pyrite  but  in 

no    case  could  this  apparent  similarity   be    substantiated    by 

^orystallographic  measurement. 

One  piece  of  lodestone  showed  a  pseudomorphic  crystal 
imbedded  on  one  side.  The  crystal  is  of  a  long  columar  form 
^nd  shows  distinct  though  imperfect  truncations  at  both  ends. 
The  prism  faces,  if  such  they  be,  make  an  angle  of  about  123^ 
with  each  other  and  show  the  existence  of  a  pinacoidal  face 
between  them.  The  crystal  is  40mm  long  and  presents  the  ap- 
|)earance  of  a  pseudomorph  of  magnetite  after  hornblende. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  phosphorus  was 
ipresent  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  lodestone  a  test  was 
made  by  the  chemist  of  the  Survey  upon  1.5  grams  of  the 
mineral.  No  precipitate  nor  even  coloration  with  ammonio 
^molybdate  was  observed  and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that 
the  lodestone  is  free  from  phosphorus. 

Pyrite  occurs  in  considerable  quantities. 

Apatite  occurs  in  two  forms ;  first  in  large  hexagonal 
^columns,  often  as  much  as  15cm  in  length  and  2.6cm  in  diameter, 
of  a  pure  white  or  slightly  yellowish  color.  The  prism  faces 
"(1010)  are  generally  sharp  and  well  defined,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  indistinct  pyramid  (1011)  and  the  basal  plane 
"(0001)  no  truncations  were  observed  about  the  ends  of  the  prin- 
cipal axis.  These  large  prisms  are  often  found  penetrating  the 
«chorlomite  and  magnetic  iron  ore.     The  second  variety  consists 
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of  a  mass  of  fine  needles  in  radiate  groups.  These  form  masses 
imbedded  in  the  sehorlomite  and  eleolite  and  were  at  one  time^ 
mistaken  for  Shepard'^  ozarkite.  * 

The  writer  made  a  partial  analysis  of  this  radiate  mineral 
in  order  to  determine  whether  it  was  a  chlorine  or  fluorine^ 
apatite,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Analysis  of  apaiite* 

CaO 64.66 

PA 42.00 

Fl  (by  dif.) 4.16 

CI 0.02 

Fe,0j+A1A 0.61 

Ignition 0.42 1 

Sum 101.76 

Oxygen 1.76 

Total 100.00 

Although  this  analysis  makes  no  claim  to  great  accuracy  it. 
is    evident  that    the   mineral  in   question    is  a  pure   fluorine 
apatite. 

Thomstynite  (Ozarkite)  was  first  announced  from  Magnet. 
Cove  by  C.  U.  Shepard  in  1846  and  described  by  him  under  the 
name  ozarkite  in  a  paper  entitled  ^'On  three  new  Mineral 
Species  from  Arkansas  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Diamond  in. 
North  Carolina.^'  |  The  material  was  obtained  from  the  Rev. 
E.  R.  Beadle,  a  resident  of  New  Orleans^  who  collected  it  during 
a  journey  through  the  Hot  Springs  region.  Shepard  gave  the 
name  ozarkite  to  this  mineral  because  he  supposed  Magnet. 
Cove  to  be  situated  in  the  Ozark  Mountains. § 

«  See  Am.  Joar.  Sci.,  Series  2,  Vol.  IX.,  1850,  p.  4S0. 

t  Begarding  the  determination  of  water  hj  ignition  when  flaorine  is  present  compare. 
"  Ueber    die  Zoeammenaetzung  dea  Apatlts"  Inaagural-Dissertation  von  J.  L.  Hoskyns- 
Abrahall,  Manehen,  1889,  p.  6. 

X  Am.  Jonr.  Sci.,  Series  2,  Vol.  II.,  1846,  p.  249. 

I  This  iB  a  rerj  common  error  made  by  people,  both  in  and  out  of  the  state,  but  it. 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Osark  Mountaios  constitute  a  range  of  mountains  in 
southern  Missouri,  but  which  also  extend  into  the  northern  part  of  Arkansas.    The  name., 
Osark  Mountains  has,  howerer,  occasionally  been  applied  to  the  mountains  about  Hot  Springs, 
and  it  is  to  this  use  of  the  name  that  the  oonfuiion  is  due. 
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Shepard  describes  the  mioeral  as  follows : — 

"  Massive.    Composition,  laminae  (confused)  nearly  impalpa- 
ble.    Fracture  uneven. 

**  Lustre  feeble,  vitreous  to  resinous.     Color  white  (rarely 
tiluish)  to  flesh*red.    Streak  white.    Translucent. 

"  Brittle.     Hardness  4.6.     Specific  gravity,  2,746. '' 

He  then  describes  it  behavior  before  the  blowpipe  and 
mentions  that  it  dissolves  freely  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
without  efifervescence,  but  forms  a  deposit  of  silicic  acid.  He 
^ays,  **  It  appears  to  be  a  siliceous  hydrate  of  lime  and  yttria 
possibly  also  having  traces  of  thorina. ''  He  describes  its  oc- 
•currence  in  the  following  words:  ''  It  occurs  diffused  in  irregu- 
lar veins  and  ovoidal  masses  (about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter) through  a  flesh -colored  elsBolite,  from  which  mineral 
however,  it  is  constantly  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  red  jasper- 
like substance,  which  is  obviously  distinct  from  the  two  minerals 
it  tends  to  separate;  and  may  itself  be  an  undescribed  species. '' 

In  1849  J.  D.  Whitney  published  an  article  on  C.  IT,  Shep- 
ard's  new  minerals*  in  which  he  mentions  ozarkite  and  states 
that  it  does  not  contain  yttria  and  thorina  but  is  a  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime  with  a  little  soda  and  is  probably  scolecite. 

J.  D.  Dana  in  1860  published  a  note  ''On  the  Ozarkite  of 
Shepard*'t  i"  which  he  mentions  Whitney's  discovery  of  its 
likeness  to  scolecite  and  then  says  that  several  specimens  were 
examined  by  G.  J.  Brush  and  were  found  to  consist  largely  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  He  say?,  ''  They  have  often  the  radiated  ap- 
pearance of  a  zeolite  with  acicular  crystallizations;  but  after  Mr. 
Brush's  discovery  of  phosphoric  acid  the  writer  (Dana)  found  by 
means  of  a  glass  that  the  acicular  prisms  were  in  fact  hexagonal 
prisms  of  apatite.  Other  large  prisms  were  also  found  in  some 
specimens.  The  acicular  mesotype-Iike  mineral  is  associated 
with  another  of  a  mealy  character  and  in  part  sub-lamellar, 
which  may  be  a  zeolite  as  observed  by  Whitney.  " 


«  Joar.  Boston  Soc.  Kat.  HlBtory,  Vol.  VI.,  1849,  p.  42,  and  altolatar  in  Proc  Boston 
Soc.  Kat.  Hiitorj,  Vol.  III.,  1861,  p.  96. 

t  Am.  Jour.  Sd.  Series  2,  Vol.  IX.,  1850,  p.  480. 
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In  1851  ander  the  head  of  Mineralogical  Notices*  Dana 
published  a  note  stating  that  Prof.  Shepard  had  re-examined 
t>earkite  with  the  following  results  f: 

Analysis  of  Ozarkite  (Shepard.) 

8iO,.« 40.91 

AI,0, 16.76 

CasCPOJ, 4.17 

CaO 4.62 

H,0 16.10 

He  remarks  that  this  removes  the  mineral  from  scoleeite 
with  which  Whitney  wished  to  unite  it.  Dana  says  that  the  re« 
eults  of  Brush,  Whitney^  and  Shepard  are  too  widely  different  to 
indicate  that  any  simple  mineral  waii  examined. 

Two  years  later  J.  Lawrence  Smith  and  George  J.  Brush 
published  a  paper  entitled,  '^  Re-examination  of  American  Min* 
^nhy  Part  II,  "  X  and  under  the  sub-head  ''  Ozarkite  an  Amor- 
phous Thomsonite  '^  they  show  that  the  mineral  in  question  is 
truly  a  zeolite  and  that  it  had  been  confused  with  apatite  in  the 
determinations  that  had  been  made.  They  state  that  the  material 
for  their  analysis  was  obtained  from  Mr.  M arkoe  and  that  the 
substanccioccurs  in  veins  and  masses  in  eleolite.  They  give  its 
t)olor  as  white;  structure^  granular  to  compact;  hardness,  5; 
«pecific  gravity,  2.24  (Shepard),  and  state  that  it  gelatinizes  with 
HCl.    Two  analyses  gave  the  following  results : — 

Analyses  of  ozarkite  {Smith  and  Brush), 


CONSTITUENTS. 


Theoretical. 
BSiOi  +  8A1.  SiOs  +7H,0. 


«  Am«  Jour.  Sei.  Series  2,  Vol.  XII.,  1851,  p.  218. 

t  Proc.  of  Am.  Ab8.  Adr.  Sd.  4th  Meeting.    Held  at  New  Ha?eo,  p.  322  (ated  after 
Jour.  Sci.,  loc  elt.). 

X  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  Series  2,  Vol.  XVI.,  1868,  p.  50. 
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This  is  the  same  composition  as  that  of  thomsoaite  and  the 
mineral  was  considered  as  a  massive  variety  of  that  species. 

The  analysis  gave  the  formula : — 

R8iO,+3AI,  SiO,+7H,0. 

A  special  examination  was  made  for  phosphoric  acid  but 
none  was  found  although  some  of  the  impure  material,  which 
had  been  previously  analyzed,  showed  considerable  quantities  of 
it  and  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  zeolite  with  apatite. 

In  the  continuation  of  that  paper  (ibid.  p.  371)  under  the 
head  of  eleolite  the  statement  is  made  that  good  radiated  crystal- 
lizations of  ozarkite  (thomsonite)  in  eleolite  had  been  obtained. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  quoted  opinions  and  analyses 
that  much  confusion  has  existed  in  regard  to  what  ozarkite  really 
is,  and  it  is  evident  that  Brush  in  his  first  determination  of  the 
mineral  in  which  he  found  phosphoric  acid  had  before  him  one 
of  the  radiations  of  apatite  already  described  (p.  220).  It  was, 
however,  shown  soon  after  by  Smith  and  Brash  that  the  mineral 
is  really  a  zeolite  which  should  originally  have  been  identified 
with  thomsonite  aud  not  made  a  separate  species. 

The  large  white  rectangular  columnar  crystals  which  are 
found  near  this  locality  (Chap.  VII.  ii.  B.  2)  are  natrolite  and 
not  thomsonite  (ozarkite)  as  is  often  supposed.  The  writer  has 
not  seen  crystallized  thomsonite  from  this  locality. 

ProtovermictUUe  was  one  of  the  first  minerals  observed  and 
recorded  from  Magnet  Cove.  Schooicrafl*  mentions  mica  as 
being  found  at  '^  Hot  Springs  of  Washitaw"  and  describes  it  as 
follows,  *'the  lamina  are  very  small,  extremely  flexible,  of  a 
greenish  yellow  colour  and  admitting  very  little  light  through  their 
broader  faces.''  This  is  precisely  the  description  of  the  proto- 
vermiculite  from  Magnet  Cove,  but  no  such  material  occurs  at 
Hot  Springs  and  therefore  must  have  been  carried  there. 

Bringier  *  says  of  this  mineral :  *'  Above  the  ore  (lode- 
stone)  and^not  one  hundred  yards  o0,  is  an  extensive  bed  of 
common  talc  (mica?  Editors  of  Am.  Journal  Sci.)  ;  the  leaves 
are  of  an  extraordinary  size,  not  less  than  five  inches  by  seven.'* 


*  A  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri,  etc.,  p.  190, 

*  Am.  Joor.  SoJ.i  Series  1,  Vol.  III.,  1821,  p.  26. 
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Konig  *  was  the  first  to  analyze  and  accurately  describe 
this  mineral  and  from  its  general  similarity  to  vermiculite  he- 
called  it  protovemiieulUe.  He  described  the  mineral  as  occurring 
in  large  foliated  plates  and  smaller  prismatic  crystals  associated' 
with  apatite  and  black  garnet.  The  structure  is  strongly  mica* 
ceou8,  optically  biaxial  and  probably  monosym metric.  The- 
angle  of  the  optic  axes  is  very  small.  Thin  laminae  are  flexible- 
but  not  elastic.  Color  grayish  green  in  interior  of  the  plate  but 
becomes  yellowish  silvery  to  bronze  on  the  outside.  Lustre 
submetallic.   Touch  somewhat  unctuous.    Specific  gravity  2.26&. 

Konig's  analysis  has  already  been  cited  (page  211)  but  is  here 
repeated. 

Analysis  of  protovermiculite.     (Konig). 

SiO, 33.28 

TiOj, Trace. 

AlA 14.88 

FejOj 6.36 

FeO 0.57 

MnO Trace. 

MgO 21.52 

HjO 8.36 

HjO  (Hydroscopic) 50.54 

Total 100.51 

There  is  little  to  be  added  to  this  description.  The  only^ 
additional  points  of  interest  which  have  occurred  to  the  writer 
are  the  facts  that  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  the  symmetry 
plane  (010)  and  that  the  plates  of  mica  are  often  forced  apart  by 
thin^  lens*shaped  masses  of  calcite  formed  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  mineral  itself. 

Cancrinite  is  plentiful  along  the  cracks  of  the  eleolite  but 
is  of  a  secondary  nature. 

Calcite  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  more  decom- 
posed rock. 

The  order  of  crystallization  of  the  various  minerals  is  as^ 
follows : — 

*Pn>toycrmicalit«,  a  d«w  mineral  species  by  Q.  A.  KGnig,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  of 
Phlla.,  1877,  p.  267. 

15  Geological;  Vol.  ii.,  1890. 
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Iron  ores,  apatite,  bjotite,  melanitei  diopside,  orthoclase, 
eleolite^  schorlomite. 

Oiemical  Composition. — The  eleolite  mioa  sjenite  was 
analyzed  hj  the  writer  and  gave  the  following  composition,  show- 
ing that  it  is  distinctly  different  from  the  Diamond  Jo  and 
allied  rocks  to  be  described  later. 

Analysis  of  light  colored  eleolite  mica  syenite. 
SiO, 38.93 

xc) f  \ 

AljOs 16.41     1^  26.37 

FeA 5.10    1 

FeO « 4.24    J 

FeS,  0.89 

CaO 16.49 

8rO Trace. 

MgO 6.67 

MnO Trace. 

K,0 1.78 

Na^O 5.27 

Ll,0 Trace. 

CI 0.02 

PA <>-36 

SO, 0.00 

XiOfls  on  ignition 6.20 

Totol 100.57 

The  specimen  analyzed  was  taken  from  one  of  the  harder 
bands  found  in  the  bed  of  ''the  branch'^  north  of  J.  F.  Moore's 
house  (See  page  182). 

In  that  portion  of  the  Magnet  Cove  region  which  lies  near 
Cove  Creek  but  east  of  the  limits  of  the  Cove  proper  there  occur 
large  masses  and   areas   of  a  dark  brown,  coarse-grained  rock 

*  By  X  are  represented  the  oxides  of  those  earths  wfoit  h  are  Insoluble  in  oold  water 
after  haying  been  smelted  with  KH  SO4.  ZrtOs,  TatOt,  etc.,  may  be  included  nnder  this  head. 
Compare— Knop  in  theZeitschriftf  Krjst,  Vol.  X.,  1884,  p.  68.— Beitrige  zar  Kenntniss  d« 
EriiptiTges.  des  Christ ianla-Silurbeckens  by  Lang  and  Jaonasch,  Christianla,  ]886,  pp.  89  and 
113.— Einlge  Oesteine  aus  der  Bh5n,  by  E.  Mdller.  (Neues  Jahrbuoh,  f.  Mineralogie,  1887). 
— Ueber  den  Monte  Amiata  und  Seine  Oesteine,  by  J.  Francis  Williams.  (N.  Jahrb.  f. 
Mineral.  Beil.  Band  V.,  1887,  p.  24.)— Gesammelte  chem.  Forschungen,  by  P.  Janoasoh,  Band 
I.,  Odttingeo,  1888,  p.  176. 
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'which  resembles  both  the  eleolite  syenite  (Cove  type)  and  the 
members  of  the  monchiquite  and  foarchit^  group. 

It  is  hypidiomorphic  granular  with  no  tendency  whatever 
towards  a  porphyritic  structure  and  shows  both  by  its  occurrence 
and  structure  that  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  older  abyssal  rocks 
tind  not  to  the  intrusive  dike  type. 

The  minerals  are  more  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  eleolite 
syenite  than  of  the  monchiquite  group.  The  dark  minerals  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  light  colored  ones  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  rock  iorms  one  of  the  more  basic  rocks  in  which  the  iron 
becomes  such  an  important  factor  (See  pp.  180  and  219), 

The  pyroxene  is  of  the  diopside  type  and  is  not  the  augite 
of  the  monchiquites.  Olivine  is  wanting.  Large  biotite  crystals 
which  have  been  more  or  less  completely  altered  to  serpentine 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  rock. 

Eleolite  is  present  only  in  somewhat  rare,  partly  decomposed 
<3rystals.  In  most  cases  it  has  been  completely  altered  so  that 
nothing  more  Chan  a  mass  of  strongly  polarizing,  decomposition 
products  remain. 

The  ores  of  iron  and  titanium  are  present  in  great  quantities 
and  in  some  of  the  specimens  examined  they  form  a  large  per 
•cent  of  the  dark  colored  minerals.  Pyrite  is  present  in  abundance. 
An  analysis  of  the  rock  gave  the  writer  the  following  rcbuits : — 

AncJysis  of  dark  colored  eleolite  mioa  syenite. 

BiOa ^ 36.51 

TiOa 3.11] 

X(») 2.1U  j 

AlA 8.22  j.  25.03 

FeA 8.29  I 

FeO 3.31  J 

FeSa 6  03 

CaO 18.85 

SrO Tiace 

MgO 8.19 

MdO trace 

K,0 1.08 

Na,0 2.10 

CI 0.03 

•*" — '  ■'■  '  ■ 

*  For  ezpUDaiion  cf  use  of  X,  see  page  226. 
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P2O5 (?) 

SO, (?) 

Loss  on  ignition 1.40 

Total 99.22 

When  the  iron  (exclusive  of  pyrite),  alamina  and  titaniun^ 
are  grouped  together  in  both  analvBes  the  agreement  is  much 
more  evident  than  when  they  are  considered  separately. 

For  convenience  in  comparing  these  two  analyses  with 
each  other  and  with  an  analysis  of  the  amphibole  fourchite 
(monchiquite)  from  Magnet  Cove  (See  page  226  and  chap*. 
VII.  in.  B)  and  typical  specimens  of  ouachitite  from  elsewhere 
in  Arkansas  (See  chap.  XII.)  the  following  table  has  beea 
prepared.  « 

Table  of  analyses  of  basic  rocks  from  Arkansas. 


CONSTITUENTS. 


TiO. 

X(*) 

Al.O,.., 
FeaO,... 


FeO. 


FoSg.*.*......  «  »•••••• 

CaO 

MgO 

K,0 

N8,0 

CO, 

P2O6 

a 

HaO  (ignition) ..... 
Total 


I. 


P 

IS 


S8.98 
1.62 

15  41 
5.10 
4.24 
0.89 

16.49 
5.27 
1.78 
5.27 

0.85 
0.02 
6.20 


100.57 


ir. 


11 


86.51 
81.11 
2.10 
822 
8.29 
3.81 
6.03 
1S.85 
8.19 
1.08 
2.10 


0.08 
1.40 


99  22 


III. 


2 

9  o 

Is 

fi. 
S 

< 


48.50 
2.10 


18.06 
7.52 
7.64 

18.89 
3,47 
1.80 
2.00 


1.22 


100.20 


IV. 


I 

i 


KM 
0.42 

•  •••• 

12.48 
8.27 
4.60 

14.46 
11.44 
8.01 
0.97 
8.94 
1.04 


2.86(t) 


99.84 


S 


88.07 

17.92 
14.0& 

11.7a 
8.87 
2.28 
0.96 
5.60 


100.91 


«  For  oxplanttion  of  om  of  X,  seo  page  226. 
t  This  water  detormination  waa  made  directlj. 
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I.  Eleolite  syenite  (Cove  type,   light  colored  ),    analyzed  by 
J.  Francis  Williams  (p.  126). 

II.  Eleolite  syenite  dark  colored,  analyzed  by  J.  Francis  Williams 
(p.  127). 

III.  Amphibole  fourchite,  Magnet  Cove.    Long  dike  in  8.  W.  i 
section  18.  (p.  186).    Analyzed  by  W.  A.  Noyes  (Chap.  VII.  lii.  B). 

IV.  Ouachitite  (rich  in  biotite)  3  8.,  20  W.,  Sec.  11,  N.  E.  quarter 
of  N.  W.  quarter.    Analyzed  by  L.  G.  Eakins,  (Chap.  XII). 

V.  Ouachitite  (poor  in  biotite),  1  N.,  15  W.,  section  85,  N.  E. 
•quarter.    Analyzed  by  J.  F.  Keoip,  (Chap.  XII). 

A  comparison  of  the  above  analyses  shows  that  it  is  not  very 
-clear  from  a  chemical  standpoint  to  which  group  the  dark 
<K)]ored  rock  belongs  for  it  is  about  as  much  like  one  as  the  other. 
If  future  investigations  should  tend  to  separate  it  from  the  eleolite 
syenite  it  would  fall  in  the  group  of  the  peridotites  free  from 
olivine  for  its  structure  is  such  (hypidiomorphic  granular)  that 
it  cannot  be  united  with  the  hypocrystalline  monchiquites. 

S.     Eleolite  garnet  syenite  {Ridge   type). 

This  rock  is  usually  of  a  dark  color  and  presents 
a  decidedly  oily  appearance  .  which  is  due  not  to  the 
:finenes8  of  the  individual  crystals  composing  it,  but  to 
the  characteristic  fracture  of  both  the  eleolite  and  the 
garnet  which  form  its  chief  constituents.  It  is  very  heavy 
^nd  shows  a  great  latitude  in  the  relative  amounts  of  eleolite 
and  the  dark  colored  components.  In  some  cases  the  latter 
do  not  make  up  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  mass  of  the  rock 
while  m  other  cases  they  form  as  much  as  three  quarters  of 
the  whole.  Of  these  two  varieties  the  former  is  naturally 
somewhat  lighter  in  color  than  the  latter^  but,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  general  tone  of  the  rock  is  dark. 

Structure. — The  rock  is  hypidiomorphic  granular  in  its 
structure  and  never  shows  any  tendency  towards  a  porpyritic 
character.  It  is  an  abyssal  rock  and  has  the  characteristic 
granitic  structure  of  those  rocks.  The  size  of  the  individual 
crystals  varies  considerably,  for  in  some  cases  they  become 
several  centimeters  in  diameter  while  in  other  cases  they 
«ink  to  microscopic  diiiieusions. 

Under  the  microscope  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of 
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a  bypidiomorphic  granular  mixtare  of  eleolite,  melanite 
(schorlomite  (?) )  and  diopside^  with  occasional  biotite  flakea 
and  tbe  usual  accessory  minerals. 

EleolUe  appears  in  oily  looking,  yellowisb,  flesb-colored 
or  grayish  masses  showing  no  exterior  form,  but  bounded  by^ 
the  pyroxene  and  garnet. 

Under  the  microscope  the  mineral  presents  its  usual  ap- 
pearance except  that  it  is  somewhat  fresher  than  it  is  com-^ 
monly  found.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  has  been  much 
decomposed  and  shows  a  formation  of  kaolin,  cancrinite  and 
other  decomposition  products.  It  often  includes  the  minerala 
of  older  formation  and  contains  also  lines  of  gas-pores  and 
minute  cavities  containing  some  liquid.  The  liquid  in  thesa 
pores  often  contains  stationary  bubbles  but  in  no  case  have, 
moving  ones  been  observed. 

Orihoda%e  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  typical  rock. 

Pyroxene  is  of  a  light  yellowish  color  and  is  very  slightly,, 
if  at  all,  pleochroitic.  The  angle  of  extinction  is  large  and 
together  with  the  color  and  the  lack  of  pleochroism  make& 
it  evident  that  the  mineral  is  diopside.  The  mineral  is  very 
similar  in  cleavage,  etc.,  to  that  already  described  (pp.  61-63). 
In  these  crystals,  although  there  is  no  increase  of  color  nea^ 
the  edge,  the  coloring  matter  is  not  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  crystals  but  is  more  observable  in  some  parts, 
than  in  others. 

Weathering  is  indicated  by  yellowish  brown  lines  along- 
the  cleavage-cracks.  The  inclusions  are  such  as  are  usually 
noticed  in  this  mineral. 

Qamet  occurs  in  the  form  of  black,  shining  grains  of 
variable  size.  They  are  macroscopically  distinguished  from 
the  other  black  minerals  by  their  want  of  cleavage  and  their* 
glassy  fracture.  Qnder  the  microscope  the  garnet  usually 
has  an  idiomorphic  form  and  appears  as  a  yellowish  brown,, 
isotropic  substance.  It  is  usually  decidedly  zonal  in  its. 
structure,  although  some  cases  have  been  observed  where^ 
the  crystal  appears  to  be  uniform  throughout.  Between 
crossed  nicols  the  mineral  remains  perfectly  isotropic  and 
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even  with  a  selenite  plate  no  optic  aDomalies  coald  be  dis- 
covered. From  its  color  and  general  appearance  this  p^arnet 
would  appear  to  be  melanite^  but  from  the  fact  that  it  occurs 
in  very  close  proximity  to  the  beds  where  such  large  quan- 
tities of  schorlomite  are  found  it  is  possibly,  in  part  at  least, 
to  be  connected  with  that  mineral.  Some  portions  taken 
from  a  microscopic  slide,  when  tested  with  ferrous  sulphate 
in  a  bead  of  microcosmic  salt  showed  only  a  very  slight  re- 
action for  titanium,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
element  is  not  present  in  all  the  crystals  in  the  same  degree. 
It  should  be  distinctly  understood  therefore  that  while  this 
mineral  is  called  mdanite  it  probably  includes  schorloraUe  and 
perhaps  yioaari^e  as  well. 

The  relative  ages  of  melanite  and  diopside  are  not  per- 
fectly clear,  for  in  many  cases  the  melanite  is  found  included 
in  the  diopside,  while  in  some  cases  the  latter  has  an 
idiomorphic  form  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  former. 
The  result  of  observations  on  a  large  number  of  examples 
indicates,  however,  that  the  melanite  is  the  older  of  the  two 
minerals,  but  that  their  periods  of  formation  were  not  far 
removed  from  each  other.  It  is  probable  that  the  melanite 
was  still  forming  when  the  diopside  began  to  crystallize. 

BiotUe  occurs  in  small  quantities,  but  in  the  typical  rock 
this  mineral  is  very  scarce.  It  is  usually  of  a  light  green 
color  and  shows  the  beginning  of  alteration.  It  is  negative 
and  apparently  uniaxial  for  white  light. 

Apatite  is  not  common,  but  when  it  appears  it  forms 
comparatively  large  idiomorphic  prisms.  Magnetite  occurs 
in  idiomorphic  forms  and  also  in  long  rod-like  crystals. 
llmenite  occurs  in  irregular  grains  and  is  characterized  by  its 
purplish  color,  rough  surface,  and  the  systems  of  dark  and 
light  bands  observed  when  it  is  examined  in  polarized  light. 
It  is  occasionally  found  surrounded  by  a  band  of  leucoxene. 
TUanite  is  not  common  and  seems  to  have  been  replaced  by 
the  other  titanium  minerals  present. 

Cancrinite  appears  only  as  a  secondary  mineral  and  is 
usually  found  in  the  form  of  slender  needles  arranged  about 
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the  cracks  in  the  eleolite.  It  is  characterized  as  usual  by  its 
high  double  refraction  and  its  efiervesceuce  with  hydrochloric 
4icid. 

<?.    MiarolUic  Eleolite  Syenite. 

This  rock  occurs  in  small  areas  at  several  points  in 
Magnet  Cove,  as  indicated  on  map  IV.  and  mentioned  in  the 
/general  description.  (See  chapter  VI.)  The  rock  is 
so  decomposed  that  at  no  place  is  it  sufficiently  fresh  to  al- 
low of  a  minute  macroscopic  or  microscopic  investigation. 
Its  mode  of  occurrence  and  its  relations  to  the  neighboring 
>rock  are  also  concealed  for  the  same  reason. 

It  generally  appears  at  points  where  some  of  the  small 
l)rooks  have  cut  deep  down  into  the  overlying  soil  and  seems 
to  form  a  rock  older  thaci  the  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock 
(Diamond  Jo  type)  and  the  leucite  syenite  dike  rock,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  it  is  usually  found. 

It  fprms  a  coarse-grained,  friable,  yellowish  brown  rock 
which  consists  principally  of  feldspar  and  biotite  with  the 
remains  of  some  other  basic  silicates.  The  eleolite  appears 
to  have  been  almost  if  not  entirely  decomposed.  The  rock 
contains  many  cavities  into  which  the  feldspar  crystals  ex. 
tend  and  show  by  their  perfect  crystalline  forms  that  these 
spaces  were  either  originally  empty  or  were  filled  with  some 
late-formed  mineral  which  has  since  been  decomposed. 

The  feldspar  appears  in  large  (10  to  20mm)  thick  crys- 
tals somewhat  tabular  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid.  They 
are  bounded  by  the  faces  commonly  found  on  orthoclase  and 
are  occasionally  twinned  according  to  the  Carlsbad  law.  The 
great  amount  of  kaolinization  which  has  taken  place  pre- 
vents any  microscopic  study  of  these  crystals. 

On  a  close  examination  it  appears  that  some  eleolite 
has. escaped  the  action  of  the  elements  and  remains  to  indicate 
the  original  character  of  the  rock.  Biotite  is  the  only  one 
of  the  basic  silicates  which  has  withstood  the  weathering 
sufficiently  to  be  recognized.  Augite  and  hornblende,  if 
they  were  ever  present,  are  now  entirely  gone. 

Pyrite  seems  to  have  been  an  important  mineral  in  the 
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fresh  rock  for  limonite  now  appears  filling  the  spaces  that 
were  once  occapied  by  the  pyrite.  In  cases  where  the  de- 
<)omposition  is  not  too  far  advanced  the  rock  emits  a  strong 
-odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (HgS). 

The  rock,  as  appears  from  the  above  description,  has 
been  found  in  but  a  poor  state  of  preservation  and  hence  it 
has  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to  allow  any  definite  classi- 
fication of  it  to  be  made.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
it  was  formed  in  considerable  masses  and  constituted  a 
miarolitic  variety  of  the  older  or  abyssal  type  of  eleolite 
'Syenite, 

B.    Eleolitic  Dike  Rocks. 

1.     Eleolite  Syenite  Dike  Rock  {Diamond  Jo  Type), 

The  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock  possesses  a  holocrystalline, 
hypidiomorphic  granular  structure  which  often  inclines  to  a 
trachytic  structure.*  In  texture  it  varies  between  very  wide 
limits.  Some  of  it  is  fine-grained  while  other  specimens 
show  an  extremely  coarse-crystalline  textQre. 

Macroscopically  the  orthoclase  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant constituent  of  the  rock.  It  occurs  in  large  (6  to  20mm) 
aliotriomorphic  crystals,  tabular  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid 
and  often  shows  a  well  defined  external  crystal  form.  These 
crystals  give  a  decidedly  trachytic  appearance  to  the  rock. 
(See  page  85).  They  are  of  a  slightly  grayish  white  color, 
have  a  distinct  cleavage  and  show  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre 
on  the  basal  cleavage-plane  (001).  The  basic  silicates  are 
rare  and  appear  as  small,  jet  black,  shining  masses  with  an 
indistinct  cleavage.  The  eleolite  appears  as  grayish,  waxy 
looking  masses  squeezed  in  between   the  feldspar  crystals. 

Under  the  microscope  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  a  hypidio- 
morphic granular  mixture  of  orthoclase,  eleolite  (much  de- 
composed), cancrinite  and  pyroxene. 

Orthoclase  is  seldom  fresh  but  appears  as  opaque,  oblong 
sections  which  are  the  natural  forms  for  crystals  tabular 
parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid  to  assume  when  they  are  cut 
exactly  or  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  symmetry-plane. 

*  See  plate  1.    (Frontispiece.) 
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The  cleavage-planes  appear  as  distinct  cracks  and  are^ 
emphasized  by  the  kaolinization  which  has  begun  from  them. 
Twin  crystals  are  common  and  both  the  Carlsbad  andBavena 
laws  have  been  observed.  The  optic  axis  angle  is  small — so. 
small  in  fact  that  it  wonld  indicate  that  the  mineral  inclines 
more  towards  a  sanidine  than  an  orthoclase.  The  orthoclase 
is  perfectly  free  from  isomorphic  mixtures  of  other  feldspars* 
and  shows  therefore  no  microperthitic  structure.  The- 
inclusions  are  very  plentiful  and  consist  principally  of  kaolin 
and  small  gas  cavities  which  are  often  arranged  parallel  to- 

the  vertical  axis. 

• 

EUolite  can  be  macroscopically  distinguished  by  its  gray  isb 
color  and  somewhat  greasy  appearance.  In  some  cases  it 
has  been  so  completely  altered  as  to  lose  its  characteristic- 
lustre. 

Under  the  microscope  the  eleolite  appears  both  as  idio« 
morphic  and  allotriomorphic  crystals;  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  orthoclase  the  latter  forms  the  boundary^ 
but  when  it  is  imbedded  in  cancrinite  its  form  is  idiomorphic. 
Eleolite  usually  appears  in  thick,  hexagonal  prisms,  not  much* 
longer  than  they  are  broad,  which  often  measure  2  to  Smm 
in  their  greatest  diameter.  Cracks  are  common  in  sections^ 
parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  but  the  true  cleavage-cracks, 
have  been  observed  only  in  sections  parallel  to  the  base.  This, 
cleavage  is  then  seen  to  lie  parallel  to  the  hexagonal  prism^ 
faces  (1010). 

In  some  cases  fresh  specimens  of  eleolite  have  been, 
observed,  but  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  decomposi- 
tion has  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  that  nothing  but  highly 
double  refracting  alteration  products  in  the  form  of  small 
needles  and  irregular  plates  can  be  found.  The  inclusions, 
of  gas  are  very  common  and  are  almost  without  exception^ 
in  the  form  of  oblong  cavities  arranged  parallel  to  t he- 
vertical  axis. 

The  eleolite,  whether  altered  or  not,  is  easily  attacked  by 
hydrochloric  acid  and  forms  a  gelatinous  silica  which  on  drying; 
is  filled  with  small  cubes  of  salt. 
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Ganorinite  usaally  occurs  in  the  Hpaces  not  occupied   by 
orthoclase  and  eleolite  and  hence  is  seldom  if  ever  found   i]> 
idiomorphic  crystals.     It  is  often  O.Smm  or  more  in  size  and 
appears  in  polygonal  or  triangular  shaped  sections  which  ar& 
clear  and  transparent  and  seldom   show  any  indications  of  de- 
composition.    The  cancrinite  is  distinguished  by  its  high  polar-^ 
izatioh   colors  and   strong    double  refraction.     Even    in    thia 
sections  these  colors  rise  to  orange  and  red  of  the  first  order  and 
are   very  characteristic  of  the  mineral,  which  might  otherwise 
easily  be  mistaken   for  eleolite,    which  it  resembles  in   many" 
respects.     The  cleavage  observed  in  some  sections  forms  two  sets^ 
of  cracks  at  right  angles  to  each  other  which  appear  to  be  nearly 
equally  distinct.     In  other  sections  three  systems  of  lines  have- 
been  found  which  make  angles  of  6QP  with  each  other  and  cor- 
resfiond    to    a    prismatic    cleavage.      In    polarized    light    the^ 
extinction  is  found  to  lie  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  right 
angled   cleavage   cracks,  thus  showing  that   these  lie   parallel 
respectively  to  the  base  and  principal  axis.     The  index  of  re- 
fraction is  lower  than  that  of  Canada  balsam  and  therefore  the^ 
surface   of  the   section   appears  smooth.     In  sections  at  right 
angles  to  the  principal  axis  a  comparatively  sharp,  black  cross, 
appears  around  which  is  one  wide  ring.    «When  this  interference 
figure  is  tested  with  a  mica  plate,  the  negative  character  of  the 
double  refraction  is  easily  established.     If  the  sections  are  not. 
perfectly  basal  but  are  slightly  inclined  the  cross  is  found  near 
one  edge  of  the  field,  and  two,  or  even  three,  rings  appear. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  doubt  about  the  identity  of  & 
mineral  where  the  external  crystal  form  is  wanting,  and, 
therefore,  in  order  to  establish  the  character  of  this  mineral  more 
surely,  it  was  tested  microchemically,  with  the  following  results*. 
A  thin  section  of  the  rock  containing  this  mineral  was  treated 
in  the  cold  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  this  mineral  effer- 
vesced slightly,  but,  when  warmed  a  little,  the  effervescence 
became  very  rapid  and  took  place  from  all  parts  of  the  crystal. 
As  the  acid  dried  the  section  became  covered  with  gelatinouss 
silica  in  which  small  cubes  of  salt  were  very  numerous  and  per- 
fectly formed.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  both  in  chemical  as^ 
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well  as  optic  characteristics  this. mineral  is  identical  with  can- 
-arinite.  The  only  minerals  with  which  it  might  be  confased  are 
eleolite,  hydronephelite  and  eudialite,  from  which  it  is  easily 
distinguished  by  its  strong  double  refraction,  high  interference 
colors  and  effervescence  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  calcite,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  gelatinization  and  separation  of 
•salt  cubes  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  its  want 
of  twinning  lamellae,  decidedly  lower  interference  colors,  fewer, 
wider  rings  about  the  uniaxial  cross,  and  the  cleavage- planes 
parallel  to  the  base  and  prisms;  quartz,  from  which  it  is  dis-. 
tinguished  by  its  negative  double  refraction ;  the  members  of  the 
scapolite  group,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  carbon 
dioxide  it  contains.  From  minerals  belonging  to  other  than  the 
tetragonal  or  hexagonal  systems  it  is  distinguished  by  its  uniaxial 
interference  figure. 

Cancrinite  sometimes  occurs  in  long  prisms  imbedded  in  the 
feldspar  and  eleolite  and  occasionally  shows  a  hexagonal  form 
when  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axis.  In  these  cases,  as 
in  the  preceding,  it  is  characterized  by  its  high  polarization 
<3olors.  The  cancrinite  is  usually  clear  and  fresh  and  shows  but 
few  inclusions.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  is,  in  part  at  least, 
a  primary  mineral  of  this  rock. 

Pyroxene  has  been  observed  in  large  idiomorphic  crystals 
which  are  generally  of  a  dark  green  color.  They  show  a  decided 
pleochroism  between  various  shades  of  green  and  their  absorp- 
tion is  very  strong.  From  its  general  characteristic^  it  is  evident 
that  the  pyroxene  belong  to  the  variety  oegirite. 

In  some  cases,  also,  a  lighter  colored,  greenish  pyroxene  has 
been  observed  which  has  a  comparatively  large  angle  of  extinc- 
tion which  is  still  larger  for  the  substance  in  the  center  than  for 
that  about  the  outside.  This  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
"belonging  to  the  variety  diopside. 

Biotite  occurs  very  rarely  and  when  it  appears  presents  no 
peculiarities  of  structure  or  optic  properties. 

Amphibole  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  variety  of  rock  and  in 
fact  in  all  the  syenitic  rocks  of  Magnet  Cove  it  is  almost  without 
exception  replaced  by  pyroxene. 
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SodaJite  occurs  occasionally  as  an  accessory  mineral  in  some 
sections  but  is  entirely  wanting  in  others.  It  is  idiomorphic  in 
form  and  is  usoally  elongated  parallel  to  some  one  of  its  crystal- 
lographic  axes  so  that  it  does  not  present  a  regular  polygonal 
section.  It  is  perfectly  isotropic  and  shows  no  optic  anomalies 
of  any  kind. 

litanite,  magnetite  and  pyrite  are   present  in  very  small 
quantities  in  some  sections  and  are  absent  entirely  in  others.    At. 
best  they  play  but  a  very  small  part  among  the  constituent  min- 
erals of  the  rock.    Apatite  appears  to  be  entirely  wanting. 

Decomposition  and  alteration  products. — Among  these  are 
found  secondary  segirite,  secondary  cancrinite^  flnorite^  calcite,^ 
hematite,  kaolin  and  titanite. 

u^^rite  forms  small  radiate  groups  of  minute^  needle-like 
crystals  such  as  have  already  been  described  in  other    rocks. 
(See  page  80).    They  are  evidently  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  primary  SBgirite  or  of  other  basic  silicates. 

Cfanorinite  appears  in  the  form  of  a  highly  refracting^  fine^ 
fibrous  decomposition  product  which  has  replaced  a  great  deal  of 
the  eleolite.  It  is  probably  mixed  with  ranite  and  other  altera^ 
tion  products.  It  is  often  in  direct  association  with  the  primary 
cancrinite,  but  is  of  an  entirely  different  form ;  the  primary 
material  is  compact  and  uniform  while  the  secondary  shows  very 
markedly  its  composite  structure. 

fluorite  forms  small  purple  crystals  imbedded  in  the  rock 
and  is  also  quite  largely  developed  as  a  filling  material  in  the 
seams.  In  the  latter  case  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  thin,  circular^ 
or  polygonal,  purple  masses  which  are  often  3  to  5cm  in 
diameter,  but  seldom  exceed  2mm  in  thickness.  These  show  an 
octahedral  cleavage  and  are  isotropic  under  the  microscope^. 
When  heated  in  the  dark  they  fluoresce  with  a  greenish  color 
and  belong  to  the  variety  chlorophane.  When  the  powder  of 
this  mineral  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  crucible 
fluorine  is  readily  given  off,  as  is  shown  by  the  etching  of  a 
watch-glass  placed  over  the  top  of  the  crucible.  Besides  the 
purple  variety,  fluorite  often  occurs  in  yellow  or  colorless  trans-. 
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parent  crystals   which   are  easily  mistaken   at  first   sight   for 
calcite.    The  purple  mineral  has  been  mistaken  for  sodalite. 

Calotte  appears  as  a  decomposition  product  of  many  minerals 
and  is  often  found  associated  with  the  undecomposed  material  as 
well  as  with  other  alteration  products.  Its  high  double  refrao- 
iion  and  twinning  lamellse  are  very  characteristic. 

The  calcite  also  occurs  with  the  fluorite  in  the  cracks  of  the 
rocks.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  light  colored  varieties  of 
the  latter  by  the  fact  that  it  effervesces  easily  with  cold  dilute 
hydrochlotic  acid.  SematUe  and  kaolin  are  found  as  is  usual  in 
«uch  rocks,  and  tUanite,  which  may  perhaps  be  better  designated 
as  leucozene  or  titanomorphite,  appears  as  the  alteration  of  some 
titaniferous  magnetite  grains,  which  it  encircles  like  a  border. 

An  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  this  rock  taken  from  newly 
•quarried  rock  from  the  Diamond  Jo  quarry  gave  the  following 
figures,  fr^  The  analysis  was  made  by  the  Survey,  B.  N.  Brackett 
and  J.  P.  Smith,  analysts. 

Analysis  of  eleolite  syenUe  dike  rock. 

SiO, 53.38 

AljOs 20.22 

FeA 1.56 

FtO  -. 1.99 

FeSj^ 1.77 

MnO Trace. 

CaO 3.29 

MgO 0.29 

K,0 6.21 

Na,0 7.89 

^«^ \  3.43 

CO, > 

Total 100.03 

This  analysis  shows  that  the  rock,  although  not  as  basic  as 
the  coarse-grained  eleolite  syenites  of  the  Cove  type,  is  by  no 
means  as  acid  as  the  pulaskite  or  eleolite  syenite  of  the  Fonrche 
Mountain  region. 

2.     Eleolite  eudialyte  syenite.    {Pegmatite). 

This  rock  apparently  occurs  as  a  dike  in  the  Paleozoic  rock 
but  owing  to  the  poor  exposures  of  rock  about  its  borders,  its 
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mize  and  direction  are  somewhat  indefinite.  It  is  found  at  the 
point  where  the  Hot  Springs- Malvern  road  crosses  Cove  Creek 
«nd  also  on  the  north  bank  of  the  "  Branch^'  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  where  it  empties  into  Cove  Creek. 

The  rock  shows  a  great  variation  in  the  size  of  its  con- 
stituents. In  some  cases  these  become  extremely  large,  oc- 
casionally reaching  a  diameter  of  as  much  as  16cm  (6  in.)^  while 
in  other  cases  they  are  not  more  than  a  millimeter  in  diameter. 

The  coarse-grained  variety  consists  of  a  pegmatitic  com- 
bination of  orthoclase  (microcline)  io  huge  idiomorphic  crystals, 
^girite  io  long,  beautifully  terminated  prisms,  eleolite,  eudialyte, 
astrophyllite,  titanite,  manganopectolite,  thomsonite  (ozarkite)) 
natrolite^  and  other  decomposition  products  of  eleolite.  This 
rock  is  so  altered  by  weathering  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  much 
about  its  structure  except  that  in  a  general  way  it  forms  a  coarse, 
pegmatitic  dike.  A  description  of  the  microscopic  structure  of 
this  rock  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  size  of 
its  constituents  and  the  decomposition  which  has  taken  place. 
The  coarse-grained  rock  is  mixed  with  finer  grained  varieties, 
which  are  of  a  dark  gray  color  and  in  many  cases  become  very 
fine-grained.  In  these  fine-grained  rocks  orthoclase  or  micro- 
oline,  eleolite,  segirite,  eudialyte^  etc.,  occur,  and  the  structure 
becomes  hypidiomorphic  graoular. 

Orthoelase  or  microcline  often  occurs  in  very  large  tabular 
crystals  some  ot  which  have  been  found  to  be  10  to  16cm  in  great- 
est diameter  and  1.6  to  2.0cm  in  thickness.  These  have  only  been 
observed  as  simple  crystals.  Their  character  as  microcline  was 
first  observed  by  Des  Cloizeanx,  and  described  by  him  in  his 
article  *  on  microcline.  The  description  is  so  meager  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  specimen  analyzed  was 
identical  with  those  from  this  locality,  but,  since  this  rock  is 
the  only  one  from  which  large,  comparatively  free  feldspars  can 
be  obtained  and  is  the  rock  which  contains  the  large  segirite 
crystals  sent  in  such  quantities  to  Europe,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  mineral  which  Des  Cloizeaux  described  came 
from  this  rock. 


i/i' 


*M6molre  tar  razifltence,  les  propiietest  opttqaes  et  crystallographique!!,  et  la  c  om- 
ition  chlmiqae  du  mlcruclin«  nouTeile  espdce  de  feldspath  triclinlque  A  base  de  potaase,  par 
.  Des  Cloiseauz.    Cotnpt«8  Readus.  Tom«  82, 1876,  p.  889, 
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The  analysis  which  was  made  by  Pisani  and  published  by 
Des  Oloizeaiix,  (I.  c.  p.  S91),  is  as  follows: — 

Analysts  of  microctine.     (Pisant), 

8iO, 84,30 

AIjO, 19.70 

FeA 0.74 

■'K.0 16.60 

Na,0 0.48 

Loas  oc  Igaitlon 0.3& 

Total 101.17 

Bpecfflc  gravity 2.64 

The  inclinatioa  of  the  base  (001)  to  the  braohypmacoid 
(010)  was  kiadly  measured  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Kemp,  of  Cornell 
University,  upon  a  reflectioo  gonimeter  and  gave  the  following 
angles : — 

M  :  P     010  :  001  =  90°  21'         89"  38' 
M  :  P     010  :  001  =  90    14  89    45 

M  :  P     010  :  001  =  90    19  89    4X 

Mean      OlO  :  001  =  90°  18'        89°  41'  20" 

The  variation  in  the  angle  is  due  to  the  M  (010)   face  wbich 

does  not  give  a  sharp  refl^clion  and    appears  to  be  made  up  of 

innumerable  fine  twinning  lameilse.      The  character  of  sections 

Sectiona  of  microcline  akowing  cleavage,  arrangement  of  inclusions 

and  angles  of  extiiustion.    (x  500). 


,«Ps  -P*  OP 

FJg.  12.  Pig.  IS.  Fig.  14. 

Section  pinllil  to  th«  Secllou  ptnllcl  to  the  e«)lou  pmnllel  to  th» 

microplnicold  (100).  bnu:brplD*oold  (Old).  bua  (Ml). 

parallel  to  the  different  faces  or  axes  of  the  crystal  may  be 
better  understood  from  a  consideration  of  the  aooompaBying 
diagrams  (Figs.   12,   18  and  14)  than  from  a  description.     The 
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small,  approximately  reotangiilar  inoluflioos  appear  to  be 
sections  of  minate  sB^irite  crystals.  In  some  cases  these  are 
surrounded  by  minute  dots  and  lines  some  of  which  represent 
cavities,  while  others  are  opaque  and  appear  to  be  magnetite. 

In  the  section  parallel  to  cx)Pdo  (100)  (Fig.  12)  the  extinc- 
tion is  only  slightly  inclined  to  the  vertical  axis  and  with  very 
high  powers  a  fine  twinning  lamellation  is  observed.  Cleavage 
parallel  cx)Pc&  (010)  and  OP  (001). 

In  the  section  parallel  ooPob  (010)  (Fi^.  13)  inclusions  of 
ngirite  are  seen  and  the  cleavage-cracks  are  parallel  to  OP  (001). 
The  acute  bisectrix  makes  an  angle  of  5^  with  the  basal  cleavage- 
•racks  and  lies  in  the  obtuse  angle  ^. 

In  the  section  parallel  to  0P(001),  (Fig.  14)  the  whole 
surface  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  irregular  patches  which  are 
extinguished  respectively  at  16^  on  each  side  of  their  line  of 
contact.  This  section  has  more  the  appearance  of  the  microper- 
thitic  intergrowths  of  orthoclase  and  albite  than  of  microcline 
but  from  other  considerations,  viz.,  the  angle  of  extinction  of  the 
lamePae  twinned  according  to  the  albite  law  and  the  want  of 
sodium  or  lime  in  the  crybtal  as  shown  by  a  qualitative  te^t,  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  microcline  and  similar  to  the  crystal  analy- 
zed by  Pisani, 

The  section  parallel  ooPc5o  (100)  when  examined  in  con- 
vergent polarized  light  shows  that  the  acute  bisectrix  is  not  at 
right  angles  to  the  section  and  that  the  rings  about  the  two 
optic  axes  are  eccentrically  situated  in  the  microscope  field. 
The  axes  are,  however,  so  wide  apart  that  the  size  of  the  angle 
cannot  be  measured  without  the  use  of  an  oil  bath  and  an  axis- 
angle  apparatus.  The  optic  axes  lie  in  a  plain  which  is  approx- 
imately perpendicular  to  the  brachypinacoid  (010). 

EUolite  requires  no  special  description  as  it  is  identical  in 
all  respects  with  that  found  in  the  eleolite  mica  syenite  (p.  209). 

Eudialyte  was  identified  in  1861  by  Professor  C.  U.  Shepard't^ 
who  discovered  small  nodules  of  a  brilliant  crimson  mineral  in 
the  feldspar  of  the  eleolite  rock  of  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas.  He  at 
first  supposed  this  mineral  to  be  corundum,  but   after  testing  its 

•  Am.  J  ur.  ScL  Series  2,  Vol.  XXX  VIL,  IMI,  p.  406.  "  ' 

16  Ocologleal;  Vol.  U.,  1890. 
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hardnesR  (which  he  fouod  to  be  less  than  6),  and  observiDg 
that  it  gelatinized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  he  decided  that  it  was 
eudialyte.  From  that  time  the  occarrence  of  this  mineral  in 
Arkansas  has  been  mentioned  in  most  text  books  of  mineralogy 
on  Professor  Shepard's  authority,  but  not  until  very  lately  has 
the  subject  been  revived. 

Hidden  and  Mackintosh  have  recently  published  a  note*  in 
which  they  describe  this  nodular,  rose-red,  nearly  transparent 
mineral  and  state  that  it  is  probably  eudialyte  and  identical 
with  that  discovered  by  Shepard. 

The  writer  was  able,  with  the  assistance  of  Wm.  J.  Eimzey 
of  Magnet  Cove,  to  obtain  some  very  good  specimens  ef  this  rare 
mineral,  several  of  which  were  well  adapted  for  crystallographic 
measurement.  Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  W.  E.  Hidden 
of  New  York  and  C.  8.  Bement  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  enabled 
to  measure  two  other  crystals  from  this  locality  which  were 
especially  interesting.  The  results  of  these  investigations  were 
first  published  in  a  paper  entitled,  '^  Eudialyte  from  Magnet 
Cove,  Arkansas.'^  f 

The  crystals  from  this  region  range  from  3  to  18mm  in 
diameter  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  thick  tabular  parallel  to  the 
base.  They  are  transparent  to  semi-transparent  and  in  color 
vary  from  rose-red  to  deep  crimson.  Cleavage  parallel  to  base 
is  indistinct,  and  the  crystals  appear  to  be  traversed  by  irregular 
oracks  in  all  directions.  The  cleavage  parallel  to  il2(10I4)  and 
i2(10It),  as  noted  in  the  Greenland  eudialyte,  has  disappeared 
almost  entirely  from  these  crystals.  The  surface  of  the  crystal 
is  in  some  cases  covered  by  a  yellowish  coating  of  altered  mater- 
ial ;  this,  however  does  not  appear  to  diminish  its  brilliancy,  bat 
when  it  occurs  on  the  base  increases  the  lustre  to  mother-of-pearl* 

The  crystals  may  be  divided  according  to  their  form  into 
two  classes :  first,  those  in  which  the  negative  rhombohedrons 
predominate,  and  second,  those  in  which  the  positive  ones  are 
the  larger.  In  general,  the  crystals  are  terminated  above  and 
below  by  hexagonal  basal  planes,  but  these  occasionally  become 

«  Am.  Joar.  Sci.,  Series  8,  Vol.,  XXXVIIl.,  1889,  p.  494. 
t  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Series  8,  Vol.  XL.,  1890,  p.  458, 
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triangular  or  disappear  entirely.  The  most  satisfactory  crystal 
for  the  measurement  of  angles  was  one  of  only  about  8mm  in 
its  greatest  diameter  and  of  about  half  that  thickness.  This 
-crystal  belongs  to  that  group  in  which  the  negative  rhombo- 
hedrons predominate  and  is  shown  in  fig.  15.  The  measurements 
from  this,  combined  with  those  from  several 
^ther  crystals,  are  given  below,  and  after 
^ach  measured  angle  the  extreme  variation 
from  the  mean  is  appended.  "'^^iS'^""^^''  "^^ " 

The  axial  ratio,  as  calculated  from  measurements,  made  on 
three  very  good  crystals,  of  the  angle  between  the  base  and  the 
largest  rhombohedron,  —  Jfi,  is  found  to  be  aio=l :  2,1174. 
As  this  is  deduced  from  a  mean  of  not  less  thin  ten  angles,  none 
of  which  varied  more  than  25  seconds  from  the  mean  angle, 
^0^  43'  6'^,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  far  out  of  the  way  for 
the  Arkansas  variety  of  eudialyte.  Brogger  (Syenitpegmatit- 
gaoge,  p.  498),  considers  the  latest  measurements  of  von  Kokscha- 
rowf  the  most  correct  for  eudialyte.  Von  Kokscharow  gives 
<i  :  c=l  :  2.1129  which  differs  but  little  from  the  ordinarily 
accepted  figures,  a  :  c=I  :  2.1117,  while  the  value  for  the 
Arkansas  variety  is  considerably  larger. 

The  following  faces  have  been  observed   and  measured : — 

c=OB(0001),  a=ooP2(ll20),  R=+R{10J1), 
dz=-ii2(01I2),  n=:-2J?(0221). 

Faces. 

a  :  d,  (0001)  :  (01 12) 
<j:iJ,(0001)  :(10Il) 
e  :  n,  (0001) :  (0221) 
c:  0,(0001):  (1120) 
rf:a,(lOK):(1120) 
<i  :  d,  (1012)  :  (1012) 

The  variation  of  these  angles  and  of  the  axial  ratio  from 
those  of  von  Kokscharow  wonld  suggest  some  correspondiDg 
variation  in  the  chemical  composition. 

*  Von  Kokscharow,  Verhandl.  der  kais.  russ.  mtn.  Gesellschaft  su  St.  Petersburg,  n., 
XIV„  1879,  p.  205. 

t  BrGgger,  loc  dt.,  measured  this  angle  on  Norwegian  eucoUte  at  89^  68^  8(r. 


Von  Kokach 

Mean  Angle. 

Calculated. 

Variation. 

Calculated. 

50°  43'  6" 

50°  43'  6" 

C24" 

60°  38' 

67   53  48 

67  45  24 

3  12 

67   42 

78   25 

78  26   35 

10  30 

78   26 

89   56t 

90     0 

0  15 

90     0 

47   49   30 

47  54  29 

4   80 

47  68 

84   21 

84  11     2 

1  reading 

84     4 
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An  excellent  «xample  of  that  class  of  crystals  in  which  the 

positive  rhombohedrons  predominate  is  fonod  in  s  email  specimeo 

— not  more  than  4inm  in  its  greatest  diameter  -loaned  the  writer 

by  Mr.  C.  S.  Bement.    This  is  shown  in  fig.  16.     In  this  eryelal 

one  face,  +B  (lOTi),  is  so  over- developed 

that  all  the  rest  of  the  faces  seem  dwarfed 

by  it.      At   the   first   glance,  and  in  (set 

until    the   crystal    is   carefully   measured^ 

this  large  face   would  be  mistaken  for  the- 

Fig.  i»-£<Hi«i/rM  lobular  par-  base  aod  the  fact  that  opposite  to  it  the 

altillaarhombahtdnya /act.  .  .  '"^ 

crystal  is  terminated  by  a  six-sided  pyra- 
mid would  seem  to  support  this  view.  The  crystal  is,  in  reality,, 
to  be  placed  as  shown  in  the  cut  and  the  faces  which  make  np- 
the  front  of  the  crystal  are  designated  by  the  same  letters  as  in. 
the  preceding  figure.  The  faces  forming  the  back  are  for  th& 
most  part  composed  of  known  forms  in  oscillatory  combination. 
Besides  these  well  known  faces  a  large  number  of  new  ones 
appear,  of  which,  however,  only  a  few  are  large  and  sharpenough 
to  be  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  most  important  of  thes& 
forms  are  as  follows  : — 

-^ft(0.3.3.11),  ifi(J0I4),  -ifi(10T5)  and  -fiiS  (2363). 

The  angles,  measured  as  nearly  as  possible,  were  as  follows  : 

OB:  -ifi,  (0001):(0.3.3.11)  33°  54'  38°  41'  52"- 

Ofi:    ifl,  (0001):(10I4)  31   54  (+30')     31   26  12 

OR:    'ifl,  (000I):(10Io)  25  59  33"         36     3  36 

The  faces  at  the  back  of  the  crystal  lying  in  the  vertical  zone- 
and  beginning  at  the  top  are  :Ofi,  0001;  -^  R,  S.0.3.U; -^R 
1012  (large);  -iR,  lOtnt;  (point  at  back);  '-R,  lOlS;  ifl,  lOli 
(large  but  dull);  \R,  I0i5  and  OR,  0001  (boltom). 

The  right  and  left  inclined  zones  at  the  back  are  made  np  of 
the  following  faces;  R,  0111  and  TtOI ;  the  prisms  'x>P2,  II20 
and  §110;  (point  at  back);  -Jii,  Il0§  and  0112.  The  small 
zones  lying  back  of  a  (ooP2,  I2I0  and  1210)  are  made  up  of  a 
recurrence  of  tbe  prisms  with  the  scale nobedrons  -|A5,  2363. 
and  5323  (determinable  only  through  zone  relations). 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  crystal  was  properly  placed 
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und  the  faces  correctly  determioed  it  was  imbedded  in  a  short 
piece  of  glass  tubing  just  large  enough  to  hold  it  and  which  was 
£lled  with  Canada  balsam.  This  was  then  placed  on  an  object 
glass  and  a  thin  glass  cover  placed  over  it.*  The  outside  of  the 
glass  tube  was  covered  with  black  paint,  in  order  to  cut  ott  any 
side  reflections  and  the  preparation  was  then  examined  under 
the  polariscope.  Owing  to  the  thickness  and  irregularity  of  the 
crystal,  the  black  cross  was  not  very  plain,  but  it  was  evident  on 
revolving  the  stage  of  the  polariscope  that  there  was  no  ex- 
tinction such  as  was  observed  when  the  crystal  was  placed  in  any 
•other  position. 

The  specific  gravity  is  comparatively  low  and  lies  between 
^.804  and  2.833  at  IS""  C.  These  values  were  obtained  from 
those  crystals  which  were  measured,  and  the  lowest  was  that  of 
the  crystal  figured  in  fig.  16.  The  determination  was  made  by 
tneans  of  a  cadmium-borotungstate  solution,  in  which  the  crystals 
were  placed  and  which  was  then  brought  to  such  a  density  that 
the  mineral  remained  suspended,  neither  rising  nor  sinking. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  was  then  determined  by 
tneans  of  a  12cc  pycnometer. 

Thin  sections,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis,  show 
in  parallel  light  a  pink  color,  and  between  crossed  nicols  remain 
perfectly  dark  during  a  complete  revolution  of  the  stage.  In 
•convergent  polarized  light  such  sections  show  a  wide  black  cross 
which  sometimes  opens  a  little  owing  to  slight  optic  anomalies, 
but  no  colored  rings  appear.  Both  the  double  refraction  and  the 
index  of  refraction  are  weak.  The  index  is  lower  than  that  of 
Canada  balsam  and  the  surface  of  the  section  appears  smooth. 
The  character  of  the  double  refraction  is  posUive.  By  sinking 
the  polarizer  and  the  converging  lens  the  irregular  cleavage, 
irhich  lies  approximately  ptrallel  to  \R  (1014),  becomes  visible. 

The  mineral  is  comparatively  free  from  inclusions  for  a 
•crystal  which  was  formal)  as  late  in  the  period  of  solidification  of 
the  rock  as  this.     Magnetite  and  segirite  or  acmite  are  the  only 

*  Mooe  making  ibis  ezp  riineQi  the  writer  liu  received  Professor  C.  Kleia's  ezhaustiTe 
i>aper  on  this  method  of  examint  g  crystals  without  cutting  them.  Sitzungsber.  d.  k.  Akad., 
3erlia,  XVItl,  1890,  p.  847. 
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inclusions  which  have  been  observed.  It  appears  as  if  some* 
times  eudialyte  and  sometimes  miorocline  was  formed  first,  for 
first  one  and  then  the  other  is  found  in  idiomorphic  crystals.  On 
the  whole  the  eudialyte  appears  to  be  the  earlier  of  the  two. 
Decomposition  takes  place  very  rapidly  and  the  earlier  stages  of 
it  are  marked  by  the  formation  of  a  yellowish  brown  mineral  with 
negative  double  refraction  which  has  been  proved  to  be  eucolite^ 
Since  the  above  article  was  published  by  the  writer  an  article 
by  Dr.  F.  A.  Oenth  on  the  same  subject  has  been  contributed  to 
the  American  Journal.*  Genth's  paper  was  virtually  completed 
before  that  of  the  writer  came  into  his  hands  and  hence  the  close 

agreement  of  the  angles  found  is  especially^ 
interesting  since  they  were  measured  in- 
dependently. Pirsson  gives  the  accompany- 
ing figure  (Fig..  17)  and  enumerates  the 
following    faces  :   c^OJB  (0001) ;   r=^+R 

Fig.  17.  Bu^ioiyuf^n.  Ma,-  m^)  I  e=  -Ji?  (0112)  and  ^=coP2  (11 20> 
net  Cove  {eifter  Pirsson).  The  followiug  augles  wcrc  mcasurcd  on  a. 

crystal  2.5mm   in   diameter : — 

Pirsson.        I  Williams. 

Calcxdattd.     Measured.. 

67.°  45i'      67°   54' 
50  43  50    48 


c  :  r,  (0001)  :  (lOTl)  -  67°  35'  (mean  of  5 

meas.) 

c  :  e,  (0001)  :  (0112)  -  50  44  (mean  of  6 

meas.) 


The  specific  gravity  was  determined  by  Genth  to  be  2.810., 
Genth  gives  two  very  valuable  analyses  of  the  pink  nodular- 
material  which  he  states  consisted  of  material  of  various  shades 
of  color^  but  appeared  to  be  free  from  impurities.     The  analyses- 
are  as  follows : — 


o  ContribatioiM  to  Mineralogy.  No.  50 :  by  F.  A.  Genth  with  crjstallographlc  ootAs. 
by  S.  L.  Pen&eld  and  L.  V.  Pinson.    Am.  Jour.  Scl.    Series  8,  Vol.  XM  ,  1891,  p.  897. 

In  prepariog  this  paper  Genth  took  the  chaxve  of  the  chemical  portion  while  Pirssoxk^ 
meaauxvd  the  crystals  and  caloulafed  the  angles.  For  this  reason  the  work  on  the  chemical 
and  crystallographic  portions  of  the  paper  has  been  in  each  case  referred  to  the  man  who  un^ 
deriook  it. 
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Analyses  of  eudialyte  {Genth). 


CONSTITUENTS. 


b. 


SiOa 

ZrOa , 

T*iO,  (?),. 

FtO 

MnO 

Cab 

MgO 

K,0 

Ka.O 

01 

Igaition  .. 
ToUl.. 


100.81 


61.88 

61.68 

11.45 

11.62 

0.89 

0.29 

4.87 

4.85 

0.87 

0.80 

14.77 

15.05 

0.11 

0.07 

0  43 

18.29 

1.42 

1.41 

1.88 

1.84 

Gentb  states  that  the  mineral  occurs  associated  with  segirite^ 
astrophyllite^  titanite  and  zeolites.  He  suggests  the  possibility 
that  the  variation  in  color  is  doe  to  the  beginning  of  alteration* 

AstrophyllUe  occurs  sparingly  in  this  rock  but  in  compara- 

# 

tively  large  (5-1 0mm)  poorly  developed  crystals.  The  writer 
has  seen  only  one  specimen  of  the  rock  in  which  this  mineral 
occurs.  Thier*  specimen  was  given  to  him  and  his  attention 
ealled  to  the  aetrophyllite  in  it  by  Dr.  Genth,  who  had  already 
mentioned  the  mineral  in  his  descripiion  of  the  eudialyte  found 
in  the  same  rock  (see  above). 

The  astrophyllite  crystallizes  in  thin,  brittle  plates  which  are 
crowded  together  in  an  irregular  mass.  They  are  of  a  brownish 
yellow  color  and  show  an  extremely  brilliant  lustre  upon  the 
base  (001).  The  cleavage  parallel  to  the  base  (001)  is  also- 
highly  perfect.  The  plates  of  which  this  material  is  composed 
are  combined  in  such  a  way  that  they  present  a  curved  structure 
although  in  reality  each  of  the  individual  flakes  is  flat. 

In  convergent  polarized  light  a  plate  parallel  to  the  l)ase  . 
(001)  shows  that  the  acute  bisectrix  is  perpendicular  to  it  and 
that  the  optic  axis  angle  is  too  wide  to  allow  the  optic  axes  to 
appear  in  the  field. 
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A  blowpipe  examination  of  a  few  flakes  of  this  mineral 
showed  the  presence  of  titanium,  *  manganese  and  sodium. 

^ptW^e  occurs  in  gigantic  crystals  in  certain  parts  of  this 
rock  and  while  it  is  very  common  throughout  the  mass,  in  the 
ordinary  forms,  the  large  crystals  occurring  ia  coarse  grained 
veius  or  dikes  deserve  a  more  special  mention. 

This  mineral  was  probably  noticed  long  before  il  was  re- 
cogoizcd  as  se^irite,  for  in  the  earliest  account  of  the  region  by 
Joseph  Macrery  t  black  schorl  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in 
rectangular  crystals  which  cover  a  white  or  reddish  feldspar  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  brilliant,  black,  nearly  rectangular  prisms 
of  eegirite  were  mistaken  for  schorl,  or  tourmiline  as  it  i:s  now 
called. 

Featherstonhaugh  io  his  report  ^  mentions  hornblende  a& 
being  a  constituent  of  the  coarse-grained  syenite  and  also  of  the 
^'greenstone/'  It  is  probable  that  in  this  case  he  mistook 
segirite  for  hornblende. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  these  mistakes  were  made  for  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1834  that  Esmark  discovered  this  mineral 
near  Brevig,  Norway,  and  named  it  segirite  after  the  Norwegian 
god  of  the  sea,  ^gir.  ||  The  very  similar  mineral,  acmite,  which 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  ^segirite,  was,  however,  first 
discovered  in  1784  by  H.  Strom,  who  called  it  '^  Krystallisirter 
Hornstein  (crystallized  hornstone)  oder  schorl,'^  §  and  in  1821  P. 
Sirom^  made  it  a  separate  mineral  under  the  name  ^'  Werneria'' 
and  Berzelius  in  the  same  publication  gave  the  name  akmit  or 
acmiU  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  spear-point. 

*  The  test  in  a  bead  of  mlcroco^mlc  salt  wlih  ferious  sulpbate  was  made  but  gate 
uosa  isfaciorj  results.     The  wet  method  with  sodium  fluoride,  sodium  p^romlphate  and 
hjdrogen  peroxide  (Detection  and  Estimation  of  Titaaium,  W.  A.  Noyes,  Joumal  of  Anal,  and 
Applied  Chemistry,  Vol.  V.,  1891,  p.  89)  was  then  tried  and  a  decided  reaciloa  for  titanium 
was  obtained  with  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  material. 

fNew  York  Medical  Bepository,  Vol.  III.,  1806,  p.  4S. 

X  Geological  Bepurt  o(  the  Elerated  Country  between  the  Missouri  and  Red  Birers,  etc. 
1834,  p.  62. 

B  Esmark  und  Beraelius,  Neues  Jabrbuch.  f.  Mln.  1835,  p.  181.     Cited  after  Brdgger, 
(S'jenitpegmatitgSnge  p.  295). 

I  H.  Ptr6m,  Beskrivelse  OTer  Eger-Praettegjold,  KJdbenbayn,  1784,  p  60.     Cited  after 
Brojjger,  p.  296. 

^  P.  Strom,  Sv.  Vet.  Acad.  Handl.,  1821,  p.  161.    Cited  after  Brdgger,  p.  295. 
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In  1864  C.  IJ«  Shepard  *  mentioDed  thai  £egirite  (segirine) 
was  found  loose  in  the  soil  of  Magnet  Cove  and  in  association 
with  eudialyte  and  other  minerals.  Since  thai  time  it  has  been 
t)ne  of  the  best  known  of  the  minerals  brought  from  that  inter- 
es-tipg  locality. 

The  se^irite  crystals  are  often  30cm  (1  foot)  and  more  in 
length  with  a  thickness  of  3cm  (1^  in.).  They  form  long,  almost 
jet  black  prisms  which  show  a  slight  inclination  toward  green  in 
incident  light  and  which  are  of  a  decided  green  color  when  seen 
by  transmitted  light.  There  is,  however,  a  slight  tendency 
towards  brownish  green  in  some  of  the  specimens  which  are 
superficially  weathered.  From  these  characteristics  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  mineral  is  segirite  and  not  acmite.f  The  long 
prisms  are  often  terminated  by  long  steep  pyramids  whose 
-crystal  faces  are  not  at  all  sharp.  They  are  generally  much 
rounded  and  do  not  allow  of  accurate  measurement  or  determina- 
tion of  their  indices.  A  thin  section  of  one  of  these  large 
'cry.stals  cut  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid  (010)  gave  an  extinc- 
tion  angle  S^and  showed  that  the  pleochroism  was  a>c. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  a  section  at  right 
angles  to  the  prism  faces  but  without  success.  The  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  prism  was  too  perfect  to  allow  of  much  abrasion 
•at  right  angles  to  its  direction. 

An  analysis  of  one  of  these  large  crystals  was  made  in  1875 
by  J.  Lawrence  Smith;]:  as  shown  below,  and  in  order  to  com- 
pare it  with  those  from  Norway  the  two  typical  analyses  of 
«;5irite  and  acmite  given  by  Brogger,  and  one  by  F,  Pisani  are 
appended. 

The  resemblance  between  analyses  i.  and  ii.  is  remarkable, 
but  as  there  is  hardly  any  constitutional  difference  between 
«egirite  and  acmite  this  similarity  does  not  signify  much. 

Besides  these  very  large  specimens  there  are  crystals  of  all 
sizes  down  to  the  very  minute  needle-like  forms  found  included 
«n  the-microcline,  eudialyte  etc. 

«  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Series  2,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  1864,  p.  407. 
t  See  Brogger  (SyenltpegmatitgSoge,  p.  886  ) 

X  Aoftljrais  of  ifi^rite  from  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  hj  J.  Lawrenoe  Smith,  An.  Jonr. 
Set.,  Series  8,  Vol.  X.,  1876,  p.  60. 
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Analy 

fses  of  cegirite  and  dcmite. 

^ 
# 

I. 

JEl^irlte, 
Arkanaas. 

II. 

111. 

IV. 

COVBTITUXMTS. 

^girite, 

Brevig, 

Norway. 

JBsirite, 
Barkevig, 
Norway. 

Acmite, 

Rnndemyr, 

Norway. 

TiOi 

51.41 
0.18 
1.82 

38.80 
9.45 
2.08 
0.81 

92.11 

51.74 

51.85 

Al.Oa 

2.47 
22.80 
8.40 
2.60 
0.41 

0.47  (*) 
26.17 

3.48 

5.07 

1.79 

0.46 
11.02 

0.84 

IJS9 

FeaOs ~ 

82.11  (t> 
2.09 

OiO 

Trace. 

MbO 

aiii>#  .................... ••.... 

MnO. M 

0.37 

Na»0  ...  - 

< 

11.88 
Trace. 

12.10 

11.89 

K*0 

Trace. 

H2O 

080 

ToUl 

Hpeciflo  gravity  ........ 

100,88 
3.53 

101.19 

100.54 

99.40 

I.  iEgirite  from  Magnet  Cove,  analyzed  by  J.  Lawrence  Smith. 
(Am:  Jour.  8cl.,  8er.  3,  Vol.  X.,  1876,  p.  SO). 

II.  .£girite  from  Norway  (Brevig),  analyzed  by  F.  Pisani.  (Sur 
Pastropbyllite  et  Piegrinede  Brevig  en  Norwege.  Note  de  M.  F,  Pisani., 
Comptes  Bendus,  LVL,  1863,  p.  846). 

III.  iEgirite  from  Norway  (Barkevig,  etc.)  analyzed  by  C. 
Bolter.  (Tteherm.  Min.  Mitth.,  1878,  p.  372.  Cited  after  Syenitpegma- 
titgange,  p.  297). 

IV.  Aomite  from  Norway  (Bundemyr),  analyzed  by  C.  Bolter. 
(Ibid.). 

In  thin  sections  the  segirite  crystals  are  seen  to  be  always 
idiomorphically  bounded  as  regards  the  other  minerals  of  the 
rook  but  they  are  often  grouped  together  into  thick  nests  made 
up  only  of  segirite  in  such  a  way  that  the  free  crystallization  of 
the  individuals  has  been  very  much  hindered  by  each  other.  la 
no  case,  however^  has  a  twin  crystal  of  segirite  been  found  and 
since  Brogger  states  that  twins  are  especially  characteristic  of 
acmite  this  fact  increases  the  probability  that  the  latter  mineral 
is  very  rare  if  not  entirely  wanting. 

*  BrOgger  writes  AIiO.— 0.87  iostead  of  AltO.— 0.47.  {Ste  RammelBberg  Mineralcbeal^ 
Exginxungshett,  p.  24). 

t  Brflgger  writes  FecO,»31.11  instead  of  Fea0t«32.11.  (See  Bammelsberg,  MinoraU 
cbemie,  ErESnzongaheft,  p.  28). 
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Garnet  occors  in  precisely  the  same  form  and  color  as  m 
the  case  of  that  already  described  io  the  eleolite  mica  syenite 
(p.  212)  and  needs  no  further  mention.      It   is  not  very  com^ 
mon  in  this  rock  and  seldom  appears  in  idiomorphic  crystals. 
Wollastoniie   has   been  observed  in  a  few  cases  only. 

TUanite  appears  in  idiomorphic  crystals  (1  to  6mm)  wfaicb 
are  often  of  a  sulphur-yellow  color  and  form  a  very  striking  con- 
stitneot  of  the  rock.  In  other  cases  they  have  a  more  decided 
bronze  color  and  are  not  so  brilliant. 

The  titanite  of  this  rock  also  forms  prisms  elongated  parallel 
to  the  vertical  axis  (Fig.  18).  These  occur  both  imbedded  and 
virtually  free,  extending  into  cavities  in  the  rock  and 
attached  only  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  axis. 
F.  A.  Genlh  has  lately  analyzed  them  and  in  connec- 
tion with  L.  Y.  Pirsson  has  published  the  paper 
already  cited.  * 

Genth  describes  the  occurrence  of  the  titanite  as 
follows:     *'It  occurs  associated  with  segirite^  ortho- 
clase  (or  microcline)  eleolite,  one  or  two   zeolites, 
eudialyte,  and  others  in  small  pale  yellowish  brown 
or  brown  crystals.     Specific  gravity  3.467. 

^'Tbe  crystals  are  very  simple  and  show  a  com- 
bination  of  the  two  forms  m=ooF(110) :  and  n=-P  tanue/nmMag^ 
(lll)t.     The  faces  gave  very  poor  reflections  so  that  *^r««m7.    ^ 
only  approximate  measurements  could  be  made.'' 

An   analysis  of  this   material  gave   Genth  the   following 

figures : — 

Analysts  of  iiianUe.     {Oenth.) 

SiOj 30.84 

TiOa- 89.36 

FeO 0.73 

CaO 28.26 

MgO Trace. 

Ignition 0.67 


Total 


»9.75 


«  Oontribntlons  to  Mioeralogy,  No.  50,  etc.,  Am.  Jonr.  i<cL,  Series  8,  Vol.  XLl.,  I89U 


p.  894. 


t  PlnaoD'tf  ■ymbols  h«?e  been  ohAOffed  so  as  to  correspond  with  those  in  this  report. 
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Similar  elongated  crystals,  observed  by  the  writer,  when 
slightly  weathered  are  covered  with  a  crust  of  a  white  substance 
the  character  of  which  has  not  been  determined. 

Magnetite,   ilmenite   and  pyrite    all   occur  in    considerable 
quantities  but  present  no  peculiarities  worthy  of  special  mention. 
Decomposition  products. — Among   the   decomposition   pro- 
ducts of  this  rock  there  are  several  minerals  which  are  especially 
interesting  on   a<;couiit   of  their  comparative  rarity.     For  this 
reason,  therefore,  these  will  receive  more  than  a  passing  mention, 
Natrolite  occurs  in  thick  prisms  (1  to  2cm  or  more  in  diameter) 
^nd  often  forms  large  masses  in  this  rock.     It  is  pure  white  and 
has  a  distinct  cleavage  parallel  to  the  prism  faces  (110)  and  a 
glassy  lusitre.      Although  the  crystallization  has  usually  been  so 
hindered  that  the  crystal  faces  seldom  appear,  in   a  few  oases 
beautifully  terminated   crystals   have    been   observed   extend- 
ing into  the  the  small  cavities  left  between  the  crystals.      One 
small  crystal  (Fig.  19)  of  this  sort  which  had  a  length  of  4mm 

and'  a  diameter  of  2mm  showing  the  following 
faces:  ooP  (110),  ooPob  (100),  oo Pdb  (010)  and 
P(lll).  One  of  the  pyramid  faces  (111)  shows 
4  a  striation  parallel  to  a  polar  edge  lying  in  the 
brachydiagonal  section  bnt  with  that  exception 
all  the  faces  are  sharp  and  smooth. 

A  qualitative  examination  of  some  of  this 
.from  Magnet  Cove.  material  showcd  flocculcnt  silica,  when  the  mineral 
was  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  solution  gave  a  large 
precipitate  of  alumina  with  ammonia.  Lime  and  mignesia 
were  entirely  wanting,  but  the  flame  reaction  gave  a  strong  re- 
liction for  sodium  and  very  slight  traces  of  potassium. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Genth  the  writer  is  en- 
abled to  publish  the  following  analysis  of  this  mineral.  The 
analysis  has  never  previously  been  published  but  Dr.  Genth  has 
onerously  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Survey : — 

Analysis  of  natrolite.     (  Genth) . 


f^o;:Cfo:^^ 

1 

T« 

•■*■"• 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

^ 

a  i 

mi    1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

[j^i» 

,«*«%a^ 

--••J.,^ 

810,.. 
ALO, 


47.97 
26.61 
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NajO 15.98 

Ignition- 9.81 

Total 100.27 

Speoiflc  gravity 2.243 

Dr.  Geoth  states  that  this  is  ^'  the  beautiful  natrolite  withv 
the  large  cleavage-planes  ^'  and,  as  is  evident  from  the  analysis, 
it  is  very  pure. 

Whole  crystals  and  sections  of  the  same  show  a  perfectly^ 
orientated  extinction  in  parallel  polarized  light  and  in  convergent 
light  the  optic  axis  plane  is  seen  to  lie  in  the  braohypinaooid 
section  (010.)  The  angle  of  the  optic  axes  is  near  90°  and  the 
acute  bisectrix  is  coincident  with  the  vertical  axis^  therefore 
in  plates  parallel  to  the  cleavage  the  axes  are  invisible  in  the  air*. 

Tho7n607iUe  (Ozarkite)  also  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  this 
rock  but  needs  no  special  description. 

Bracite  occurs  in  white,  transparent  or  semi-transparent,, 
regular,  hexagonal  plates  which  are  generally  about  2mm  in  di- 
ameter but  may  be  found  very  much  smaller.  They  present  a 
laminated  surface  and  show  a  very  decided  cleavage  parallel  to 
the  base.  The  faces  which  have  been  observed  are  OP  (0001),. 
2J2  (2021)  and  -4i2  (0441.)  The  angles  weie  not  measured,  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  crystal  that  the  faces 
enumerated  are  those  which  exist 

Tn  parallel  polarized  light  a  plate  parallel  to  the  base  (0001) 
becomes  a  dark  gray,  but  shows  variations  of  intensity  in  difier- 
ent  pacts  of  the  plate.  These  variations  are  emphasized  by  the 
u-^e  of  a  selenite  plate.  In  convergent  polarized  light  a  black 
cross  is  observed  which  opens  slightly  when  the  stage  is  re- 
volved. The  size  of  the  optic  angle  in  different  parts  of  the 
plate  if*  very  variable  and  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  optic 
axes  varies  from  one  point  to  another.  By  means  of  a  quarter- 
undulation  mica  plate  the  character  of  the  double  refraction  is  de- 
termined to  be  positive. 

JUanganopectolUe^  was  first  described  by  the  writer  and 
occurs  as  thick  tabular  crystals  varying  very  much  in  size,  the 

^  MangBDopektolitb,  ein  neues  pektoUth-ahnlichefl  Mineral  tod  Magoet  Gove,  Arkantaa,. 
▼on  J.  Frar.cia  WUIlamB.    Zeft.  f Or  Kryst.  and  Mineral.    Band  XVIII.  1 890,  p.  8M. 
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largest  being  about  10cm  in  length.  The  best  specimen  of  this 
rare  mineral  whioh  has  been  found  was  a  thick  crystal  about 
20x  I0x6mm  in  size.  It  was  broken  through  the  center  parallel 
to  the  broader  face.  In  the  interior  the  crystal  was  perfectly 
transparent  and  of  a  grayish  color,  but  was  incrusted  with  an 
opaque,  brown  deposit  of  weathered  material. 

The  following  faces  were  observed  and  measured: — 
OP  (001),  coPcb  (100),  +2P6b  (201),  ooPdD  (010). 

Measured.         Calculated. 
(001)  :  (100)    —        84^    42'  84°.  42' 

(001)  :  (201)    —        44      26  44      25 

(100)  :  (401)   —        50      55  50      53 

^=84°  42'  and  the  axis  ratio  when  b  and  c  are  made  to  corre- 
spond with  those  of  woUastonite  is  a  :  6  :  c=1.0534  :  1  :  0.4840. 
It  is  evident  that  a  better  ratio  could  be  obtained  from  a  crystal 
having  faces  other  than  those  in  the  orthodiagonal  zone. 

The  cleavage  parallel  to  OP  (001)  is  very  perfect  while  that 
parallel  to  ooPdb  (100)  is  hardly  inferior  to  it.  The  lustre  on 
the  former  is  mother-of-pearl  and  on  the  latter  silky. 

Hardness 5. 

Specific  gravity 2.845 

A  chemical  analysis  by  the  writer  gave  as  the  mean  of 
three  determinations  the  following  composition  : — 

Analysis  of  manganopectoliie. 


CONSTITUENTS. 


Mean. 


Oreat<>Bt  variatioD 
from  mean. 


SiOa... 

FeaOs 

A1.0. 

OaO.... 

MgO... 

MdO... 

NaaO.. 

H.O... 

00a  ... 


Total. 


68.03 
0.10 


0.18 


80.28 


4.25 
8.99 
2.48 
0.82 
99.90 


0.40 


■«  ••••••••  t 


0.10 
0.08 
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From  a  thin  sectioD  of  this  mineral  it  was  evident  that  it 
contained  small  particles  of  calcite  scattered  through  it.  It 
eeemsy  therefore^  perfectly  proper  to  consider  all  the  carbon  di« 
oxide  as  belonging;  to  that  mineral  and  to  deduct  it  in  the  form 
of  CaCOs  from  the  analysis  and  to  recalculate  the  latter  to  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

By  comparing  this  corrected  analysis  with  that  of  pectolite 
it  is  evident  that  manganopectolite  is  simply  a  form  of  pectolite 
in  which  a  portion  of  the  calcium  is  replaced  by  manganese.  By 
calculation  it  may  be  shown  that  when  one-tenth  of  the  calcium 
is  thus  replaced  a  composition  is  obtained  which  corresponds 
very  closely  to  that  arrived  at  by  analysis. 

For  comparison  the  composition  as  calculated  from  the 
formula  (^Ca,  ^o  ^^  )2  NaH  SijO,,  and  the  theoretical  com- 
position of  pectolite  (OajNaH  SijQ,)^  are  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  ^'  corrected  ''  analysis. 

Comparison  of  manganopectolite  with  pectolite. 


COSSTrrUENTS. 


SiOa 

Fe,0. 

CaO 

MnO...;. 

NaaO 

H.O 

Total. 

OaOOa 

Spec.  OraTity 


m 

SO 

-s 

It 

•H  — ^ 

2  « 

Q 

s% 

v-' 

54.t0 

58.7S 

0.10 

«•••••* 

29.82 

80.06 

4.84 

4.28 

9.16 

9.25 

2.48 

2.09 

100.00 

100.00 

1.87 

Sp. 

2.840 

o 

n 

55 

Si  eS 

«  « 

9  4 


54.22 


88.74 

9.88 
2.71 


100.00 


{2  74 
to. 
2.88 


It  is  evident  that  the  material  used  in  this  analysis  was  very 
pure  from  the  fact  that  neither  magnesia  nor  alumina  were 
present  in  weighable  quantities  and  that  -  the  ferric  oxide  only 
amounted  to  0.10  per  cent. 

The  optic  properties  of  this  mineral  show  its  close  con- 
nection with  pectolite  fully  as  completely  as  does  the  chemical 
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analysip,  A  section  parallel  to  the  more  perfect  cleavage 
(001)  showed  paraltel  extinctioD  and  in  oil  in  convergent  light 
the  rings  about  the  optic  axes  were  visible  but  did  not  allow 
of  the  measurement  of  the  axial  angle  about  the  obtusn  bisec* 
trix.  The  figure  was  perfectly  centered,  showing  that  the 
bisectrix  stood  perpendicular  to  the  base  (001).  The  plane  of 
the  optic  axes  was  at  right  angles  to  the  symmetry-plane  of  the 
crystal. 

Much  difiSculty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  a  section 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry,  that  i?,  perpendicular  to  the 
acute  bisectrix,  on  account  of  the  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
base  (001)  and  orthopinacoid  (100).  After  many  trials  a  section 
was  secured  which  was  near  enough  to  the  required  direction  to 
enable  the  axial  angle  to  be  determined  as  approximately  15^  for 
sodium  light.  The  double  refraction  is  very  strong  and  its 
character  is  positive.  The  dispersion  of  the  red  rays  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  blue,  //>'>,  and  is  so  strong  that  the  inter- 
ference figure  resembles  that  of  titanite.  Owing  to  the  strong 
dispersion  of  the  axes  that  uf  the  acute  bisectrix  is  net  apparent^ 

In  thin  sections  parallel  to  the  base  small  interpositions  of 
calcite  appear  which  are  usually  situated  with  their  principal 
axes  veitical  and  give  very  perfect  uniaxial  figures.  The  forma- 
tion of  these  interpositions  was  probably  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  the  manganopectolite  itself,  tor  in  some  cases  they^ 
appear  idiomorphic  and  in  others  they  occur  as  irregular  grains. 
Other  inclusions  are  entirely  wanting. 

The  crystals  weather  in  such  a  way  that  a  brown  coating  of 
manganese   oxide   is   formed   which    is  completely  opaque.     In 
some  cases  this  oxide  of  manganese  has  completely  rf  placed  the 
manganopectolite. 

Like  pectolite,  this  mineral  must  be  considered  as  a  zeolite 
for  on  being  heated  to  a  115^  C.  it  gives  o^  only  0.25  per  cent 
of  water.  When  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a  low  red  heat 
1.15  per  cent  additional  water  is  lost  and  finally  at  bright  red 
heat  it  becomes  anhydrous.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  l.i& 
per  cent  lost  at  a  low  red  heat  is  the  0.82  per  cent  carbonic  acid 
which  the  mineral  contains.     Manganopectolite  dissolves  slowljr 
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ID  coQcentrated  hydrochloric  acid  leaving  finely  divided  silica 
behind.  It  melts  to  a  glass  only  at  a  very  high  heat«  The 
spectroscope  shows  the  presence  of  lime  and  sodium  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  mineral  fused  with  sodic  carbonate  gives  the  char- 
acteristic bluish  green  color  of  manganese. 

Eucolite. — According  to  Brogger  (Syenitpegmatitgange^  p. 
489)  all  those  crystals  which  have  the  form  of  eudialyte  and  es- 
sentially its  chemical  composition,  but  negative  double  refraction 
in  place  of  positive,  are  to  be  considered  euoolite.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  yellowish  brown  crystals  bearing  a  great  re- 
semblance in  form  and  size  to  eudialyte^  but  which  are  charac- 
terized *by  their  negative  double  refraction,  are  to  be  classed 
under  this  head.  The  crystals  which  appear  in  the  Arkansas 
rock  are  of  a  much  lighter  brown  or  brownish  yellow  color  than 
those  from  Norway.  The  cleavage  parallel  to  the  base  (0001)  is 
much  more  pronounced  than  in  eudialyte,  but  in  other  direc- 
tions it  is  about  equally  poor  with  that  already  noted. 

The  following  faces  have  been  observed  (fig.  20):  o=0R 
(0001),  R=+R  (1011),  d=='iR  (0112),  <7=c3oP  (1010),  a=-ooP2 
(1020).  Some  of  the  angles  between  these  faces  and  the  base 
have  been  measured,  but  the  poor  reffleo- 
tions  prevent  the  obtaining  of  accurate 
results.  The  angles  recorded  are  prob- 
ably not  nearer  than  from  15'  to  30'  to  the 
true  angles.  Owing  to  these  large  limits 
of  error,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  any  ^ei  com. 
axial  ratio  for  this  mineral,  but  the  angles  as  measured  do  not 
differ  very  much  from  the  corresponding  angles  of  eudialyte. 

Angle.  Measured.  Calculated. 

0  :  d  (0001)  :  (0112)  50°  40*  30"         50°  43'     6" 

0  :  R  (0001)  :  (101 1)  67    12                  67    45    24 

e  :  a  (0901)  :  (1120)  89    53                  90 

0  :  g  (0001)  :  (1010)  90    25                  90 

The  specific  gravity  taken  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 

eudialyte  gave  2.6244  to  2.6630  at  16°  C.  This  is  extremely 
low,  bat  even  after  bringing  in  a  correction  for  adhering  ortho- 

IT  O«ologial;  Vol,  ii.,  1890. 
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olase  (sp.  gr.=2.55 — 2.62)  the  figures  would  not  be  much  higher* 
Hardness  5  to  5.6. 
In  thin  sections  this  mineral  appears  semi>transparent^  and 

« 

is  of  a  white  to  a  very  light  yellow  color.  In  convergent  polar- 
ized light  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis  shows  a 
black  cross  which  when  tested  with  a  mica  plate  establishes  the 
negative  character  of  the  double  refraction  very  plainly..  Mag- 
netite and  segirite  appear  to  be  only  inclusions.  Some  crystals 
were  found  which  were  made  up  of  both  pink  and  yellowish 
brown  material,  and  in  these  cases  it  was  always  found  that  the 
former  was  positive  and  the  latter  negative. 

Wilhelm  Ramsay  in  his  ^'Geologische  Beobachtungen  auf 
den  Halbinsel  Kola"*  has  observed  that,  in  the  eudialyte  of  the 
nepheline  syenite  which  he  describes,  both  positive  and  negative 
as  well  as  isotropic  zones  appear,  but  that  no  difference  in  color 
nor  in  the  indices  of  refraction  between  the  various  parts  was 
detectable.  Ramsay's  observations  were  made  by  means  of  a 
selenite  plate  on  sections,  which  were  slightly  inclined  to  the 
•principal  axis,  while  those  on  the  Arkansas  mineral  were  made 
by  means  of  a  quarter-undulation  mica  plate  on  sections  parallel 
to  the  base. 

From  the  low  specific  gravity  and  hardness,  as  well  as  the 
want  of  complete  transparency  in  the  eucolite  crystals,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  these  crystals  are  decomposed  or  weathered 
eudialyte.  To  these  facts  may  be  added  the  observations  that, 
in  cases  where  the  eudialyte  has  begun  to  weather,  it  is. found  in 
the  form  of  pink  grains  surrounded  by  a  soft,  yellowish  brown 
powder,  which  resembles  very  closely  the  eucolite  just  described. 
Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the  yellowish  coatings  observed  on 
the  surface  of  the  eudialyte  crystals  already  described  are  made 
up  of  this  same  brownish  yellow  mineral.  A  determination  of 
the  amount  of  water  in  a  specimen  of  the  eucolite  would  be  of  use 
in  deciding  the  question  of  its  origin. 

3,     Eleolite  Porphyry. 
Eleolite  Porphyry  is  characterized,  according  to  the  division 

«  FenaU,  BuUetio  de  la  Soci«t6  de  ^8>graphle  de  Finland,  Tome  [[f.,  No,  7,  pagoa 
42  and  48. 
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t)f  rocks  adopted  *  in  this  report,  by  the  occurrence  of  pheno- 
^^rysts  of  eleolite  imbedded  in  a  fine-grained  to  aphanitic  ground- 
mass,  consisting  of  eleolite,  sDgirite,  etc.,  and  by  the  absence  of 
feldspar  among  the  phenocrysts.  In  cases  where  the  feldspar 
predominates  the  rook  is  considered  to  incline  towards  tin- 
gnaite. 

Eleolite  porphyry  occurs  at  several  points  in  the  Cove  but 
in  scarcely  two  of  them  does  it  appear  in  exactly  the  same  form. 
It  sometimes  appears  as  a  mass  of  yellowish  or  pinkish  pheno- 
<3rysts  of  eleolite  4  to  5mm  in  size  imbedded  in  a  dark  crystalline 
^roundmass.  These  crystals  form  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
rock.  In  other  cases  the  eleolite  is  much  less  frequent  in  its 
occurrence  and  is  then  almost  always  of  a  beautiful  pink  color. 
In  such  cases  as  the  preceding  the  groundmass  is  dark  and  dis- 
tinctly crystalline. 

Still  another  variety  of  this  rock  occurs  in  which  the  eleo- 
lite has  become  very  indistinct  and  the  groundmass  has  lost  its 
tsrystalline  appearance  and  has  become  much  finer  grained.  This 
last  variety  is  very  hornstone-like  in  its  characteristics. 

a.     Coarse-grained  Eleolite  Porphyry. 

When  the  coarse-grained  variety  of  eleolite  porphyry  is  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope  the  porphyritic  structure  is  very 
•evident.  The  large  phenocrysts  of  eleolite  are  imbedded  in  a 
groundmass  of  smaller  crystals  of  the  same  mineral  and  of  diop- 
side  which  form  a  completely  holocrystalline,  fine-grained  base 
of  a  greenish  color. 

Eleolite  of  the  first  generation  occurs  in  large  hexagonal 
prisms  whose  heighth  and  diameter  are  about  equal.  It  is  of  a 
yellowish  or  pinkish  color  and  shows  the  charaeteristic  oily  lus- 
tre very  distinctly. 

Under  the  microscope  the  eleolite  crystals  appear  in  hexa- 
gonal  or  rectangular  sections  and  are  easily  recognized  by  their 
optic  properties.     They  are   usually    filled   with  innumerable, 

^  Bosenbasch  states  r  Aiikroecoplsche  Physlographie,  Band  II.,  1887,  p.  286)  that  eleolite 
porphyry  is  characterized  by  pheoocrysts  of  nepheiine  and  alkali  feldspar,  bat  in  this  rock  the 
feldspar  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  eleolite  or  nephelioe  crystals  ooostitute  ail  the 
phenocrysts. 
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small  gas  ioclusions  which  take  the  form  of  minute   dots  and 
slender   rods.    The    latter    are   not   more  than    0.007mm    ii> 
length   and  of  about  one-tenth  that  thickuess^  while  the  dots. 
are  not  more  than  0.0005mm  (one  fifty  thousandth  of  an  inch)> 
in  diameter.     These  rods  and  dots  are  all  arranged   in   lines 
parallel    to    the    principal    axis    and    are    so    close    together 
(0.002mm)  that  without  the  use  of  high  magnifying  powers  they 
give  the  appearance  of  a  striation  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis*. 
The  smallest  of  these  inclusions  appear  black  owing  to  the  total 
reflection  of  light  which  takes  place  inside  of  them.     In  certain 
zones  inclusions  of  la^'ge  size  occur  and  give  a  banded  appearance- 
to  the  crystals.    No  liquid   inclusions  have  been   detected  in 
either  the  large  or  small  cavities;  mineral  inclusions  are  likewise 
wanting.     Along  the  cracks  of  the  crystals  decomposition  has- 
often  taken  place  with  the  formation  of  the  usual  decomposition 
products. 

EUoliie  of  ike  second  generation  is  in  much  smaller  crystals- 
than  that  of  the  first  generation^  and  it  also  shows  a  tendency 
towards  idiomorphism.  The  crystals  have,  however,  in  most  cases 
continued  their  growth  after  the  formation  or  the  beginning  of 
the  formation  of  the  diopside  crystals  so  that  although  the  cen- 
ters of  the  crystals  are  clear  and  free  from  inclusions  the  edges- 
include  completely  and  partially  formed  crystals  of  diopside. 
Inclusions  like  those  in  the  eleolite  of  the  first  generation  are 
found  also  in  those  of  the  second. 

Diopside  occurs  in  both  idiomorphic  and  allotrio>morphio 
crystals  which  appear  under  the  microscope  ^  light  yellowish 
green  in  the  center  and  a  darker  green  near  the  outside.  They^ 
are  comparatively  small  and  show  distinctly  by  their  form  and 
position  that  they  crystallized  after  tlie  eleolite  of  the  first  gen- 
eration,  but  that  their  formation  began  before  that  of  the  eleolite 
of  the  second  generation  ceased.  The  cleavage  and  crystal 
forms  are  as  usual. 

The  diopside  is  very  slightly  pleochroitic  and  its  angle  of 
extinction  is  large;  it  has  been  measured  in  some  cases,  where 
the  crystal  form  was  sufliciently  distinct  to  indicate  the  position 
•f  the  vertical  axis,  and  found  to  be  as  much  as  45^  to  50^    No 
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^sensible  dimination  of  this  angle  was  observed  near  the  edge.  In 
many  cases  twins  occur  and  they  always  follow  the  law,  twinning 
^nd  composition  plane,  the  orthopinacoid  (100).  In  some  cases 
the  twinning  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  only  a  thin 
plate  in  the  twinned  position  included  between  two  portions  of 
the  principal  crystal. 

Mdanile  occurs  in  small  crystals  which  differ  in  no  way 
from  those  already  described  (p.  212). 

BiotUe  is  rare  and  when  present  is  always  of  secondary 
origin. 

TitanUe  is  common  and  appears  in  comparatively  large, 
idiomorphic  crystals  of  the  usual  form. 

Magnetite  is  scarce. 

The  order  of  succession  in  which  the  minerals  were  formed 
is  as  follows :  Titanite  and  magnetite,  eleolite  of  the  first  genera- 
tion, diopside,  eleolite  of  the  second  generation,  melanite,  biotite, 
-decomposition  minerals. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  this  rock  made  by  the  Survey,  W. 
A.  Noyes,  analyst,  gave  the  following  percents : — 

Analifsis  of  eleolite  porphyry. 

810, 44.50 

TiO, 1.40 

AlA 22.96 

FeA  (incl.  FeO) 6.84 

CaO 8.65 

MgO 1.65 

K,0 4.83 

Na,0 6.70 

H2O  (loss  on  ignition) 2.06 

Total 99.59 

This  evidently  connects  this  rock  directly  with  the  eleolite 
syenite  of  the  cove  and  ridge  types  and  not  with  the  Diamond 
-Jo  type. 

b.     Fine-grained  Eleolite  Porphyry. 
This  form  of  eleolite  porphyry  is  a  dense,  dark  rock  with 
less  frequent  pink  crysals  of  eleolite  and  differs  from  the  rock 
Just  described  in  the  fuilowiog  points: — 

The  groundmass  contains  orthoclase  in  poorly  defined  crys- 
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taltt  which,  together  with  the  secondary  eleolite,  make  up  the 
most  of  the  mass. 

Much  secondary  biotite  is  found  in  most  of  the  slides  of 
this  variety  of  rock.    It  occurs  in  short,  thick  plates  of  a  brown- 
ish color  and  shows  strong  pleochroism.     It  is  scattered  more 
plentifully  through  the  eleolite   than   through   the  orthodase- 

crystals. 

In   many  cases  melanite  has  been  observed.     It  is  often 

almost  filled  with  small  eleolite  crystals  which  give  it  a  honey- 
combed appearance.  It  also  occurs  in  small,  sharp,  isotropic- 
crystals. 

The  crystals  of  the  groundmass  already  mentioned  are  inter- 
mingled with  quantities  of  minute,  green  crystals  (0.004mm  ioi 
diameter)  which  are  thick  prismatic  or  irregular  in  form  and  are 
much  rounded  on  the  edges.  They  are  often  grouped  together  in. 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  the  previous  existence  of  larger  crys- 
tals of  the  same  substance.  These  minute  crystals  have  a  large- 
angle  of  extinction  and  little  or  no  pleochroism  and  are  probably 
diopside. 

The  phenocrysts  of  eleolite,  like  those  in  the  preceding- 
rock,  are  often  much  decomposed.  The  most  important  altera- 
tion product  is  cancrinite. 

The  hornstone-like  variety  of  this  eleolite  porphyry  is  the- 
rock  which  has  already  been  mentioned  (page  177)  as  the  one- 
whose  true  character  is  hard  to  determine  even  under  the  mi- 
croscope. It  oflen  presents  a  bluish  gray,  hornstone-like  appear- 
ance and  on  account  of  a  complete  absence  of  sharp  crystals, 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  metamorphosed  shale  described 
later.  It  may  perhaps  be  described  by  the  name  eleolite  felsite- 
or  felsitic  eleolite  syenite. 

Its  groundmass  consists  of  an  extremely  fine-grained,  doubly^ 
refracting  mass  whose  character  cannot  be  definitely  determined 
and  in  which  are  scattered  numberless,  extremely  minute,  color- 
less or  slightly  greenish  crystals  which  probably  represent  the 
small  diopside  crystals  described  under  the  last  rock.  Larger- 
prismatic  crystals  of  the  same  mineral  also  occur.  When  closely^ 
examined  macroscopically  spots  are  observed  in  the  rock  whicb 
have  a  slightly  pinkish  color  and,  although  not  sharply  defined > 
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have  a  decidedly  different  appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  rock. 
Under  the  microscope  these  appear  to  be  still  finer  grained  than 
the  rest  of  the  rock  and  to  be  somewhat  purer  in  snbstance.  It 
is  probable  that  had  the  rock  had  more  time  in  which  to  solidify 
these  spots  wonid  have  become  eleolite  crystals.  The  rock  on 
the  whole  presents  such  an  appearance  that  it  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  merely  a  more  quickly  cooled  form  of  the  last  described 
rock  which,  had  it  solidified  more  slowly,  would  have  presented 
the  same  form  as  the  latter. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  this  rock  made  by  the  Survey,  W» 
A  Noyes,  analyst,  shows  very  distinctly  that  it  belonged  to  the 
igneous  and  not  to  the  metamorphic  rocks  since,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  direct  contact,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  enough 
alkali  being  added  to  a  shale  to  give  it  the  composition  shown 
below.  In  order  that  this  analysis  may  be  compared  with  those 
pf  some  of  the  shales  from  the  same  geologic  formation  to  which 
the  eleolite  felsite  must  be  referred  if  it  is  of  sedimentary  origin 
four  analyses  of  shales  made  by  the  Survey,  R.  N.  Brackett, 
analyst,  are  placed  along  with  it. 

Comparison  of  analyses  of  deoliie  felsite  and  certain  shales:. 
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CONSTITUENTS. 

I. 

II. 

I.ittle 
Rock. 

III.     ! 

IV. 

V. 

Magnet 
Guve. 

RoaDd 
MonnUin 

Round 
Mountain. 

Fort 
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OIV2    .«•••.•»••«..••••••••  ...«..••. •••••••M*. 

51.85 
0.80 

20.21 
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4.01 
5.75 
1.58 
6.68 
4.43 

(?) 
0.06 
0.04 
0.28 

56.80 

57.12 

64.04 

58.4a 

AljOj  

28.89 
9.29 
0.26 
0.36 
1.49 
1.86 
2.76 
5.16 

24.32 
7.89 
0.43 
0.72 
1.74 
2.07 
0.53 
7.58 

21.66 
4.78 
0.26 
0.59 
0.96 
1.56 
0.80 
5.94 

22.50^ 

FflaOa 

8.11 

FeS. 

0.29 

MsO 

0.82 
1.14 

^8^^ •••«• ••«■  •• ••••••••••■ 

KjO 

NaiO 

4 

2.1i> 
l.OS 

H-O 

6.87 

WaPI 

P«O0  .........•••> 
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100  04 

100.87 

102.40 

100.48 

100.87 
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I.  Eleolite  Felslte  from  the  "Ridge,"  100  yards  north  of  Dr. 
Thornton's  house,  Magnet  Gove,  Ark.    Analyzed  by  W.  A .  Noyes. 

II.  Shale  from  the  railway  out  at  the  south  end  of  the  upper 
bridge,  Little  Rock,  Ark.    Analyzed  by  R.  N.  Brackett. 

III.  Shale  from  Round  Mountain,  5N.,  10  W.,  section  6,  Ark. 
Analyzed  by  R.  N.  Brackett. 

IV.  Dark  gray  shale,  Round  Mountain,  5  N.,  10  W.,  section  6, 
Ark.    Analyzed  by  R.  N.  Brackett. 

V.  Friable,  yellow  shale  800  feet  south  of  rifle  pits  on  "Nigg<  r 
Hill"  south  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.    Analyzed  by  R.  N.  Brackett. 

Many  other  rocks  which  are  apparently  similar  to  this  occur 
(page  196)  along  the  Cove  ridge  and  in  every  case  the  question 
of  their  origin  presents  itself.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  cases 
they  should  be  classed  with  these  felsitic  rocks,  but  there  are  also 
very  many  metamorphosed  sedimentary  rocks  among  them  which 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  felsite  without  the  aid  of 
chemical  analyses  and  microscopic  sections.  These  rocks  have 
been  classed  under  the  head  of  ^'hornstone"  and  will  be  described 
later  among  the  ^'contact  rocks.'^ 

4„     Eleolite  Tingudite. 

Eleolite  tinguaite  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of 
phenocrysts  of  orthoclase  or  sanidine  imbedded  in  a  groundiAass 
of  feldspar,  eleolite,  etc.*^  It  forms  narrow  bands  crossing  "The 
Ridge"  in  an  east* southeast  direction  at  several  points  whose 
locations  are  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  of  a 
gray  or  black  color  and  the  white  orthoclase  phenocrysts  stand 
out  sharply  from  the  groundmass.  The  rock  breaks  easily  and 
shows  a  waxy  fracture.  The  only  phenocrysts  which  have  been 
observed  are  large  orthoclase  crystals  which  not  uncommonly 
reach  a  diameter  of  20mm,  but  vary  much  in  size  in  the  different 
specimens.  They  are  always  thin  tabular  parallel  to  the  clino- 
pinacoid  (010)  and  thus  resemble  sanidine,  but  they  are  opaque 
and  of  a  white  color  and  do  not  possess  the  characteristically  glassy 
appearance  of  sanidine.  Under  the  microscope  the  rock  appears 
porphyritic  and  shows  a  fine-grained,  allotriomorphic  granular 

0  Under  the  head  of  "EI&colithByenitporptayre"  (Mik.  Phjs.,  B.  11.,  1887,  p.  SOO) 
Rosenbusch  menUoos  a  rock  from  the  Pesaaeda  Ht.,  Tyrol,  described  by  Dolter  (Jahrb.  k.  k. 
Reichaaostalt,  Band  XXV.,  1875,  p.  226^  in  which  much  the  same  order  of  cryatalllxation  iraa 
obserred. 
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•grouodmass  in  which  are  imbedded  the  phenocrysts  of  sanidine 
and  which  itself  consists  of  a  confused  mixture  of  sanidine,  eleolite 
and  secondary  mica^  with  here  and  there  some  of  the  bisilicates. 

Orthodaae  {sanidine)  of  the  first  generation  varies^  as  has  been 
stated  above,  between  wide  limits  in  point  of  size,  but  in  all  cases 
it  has  the  same  general  characteristics.  The  only  faces  which 
have  been  observed  on  itare  OP  (001);  ooPc^  (010);  ooP  (110) 
and  +Pc5b  (101). 

[Jnder  the  microscope  it  is  usually  only  semi-transparent  and 
shows  the  ordinary  cleavage-planes  and  angle  of  extinction  of 
potash  feldspar.  In  convergent  polarized  light  it  shows  a  very 
small  optic  angle  which,  although  it  has  not  been  measured,  is 
evidently  not  over  10  or  15  degrees  in  ordinary  light.  The 
plane  of  the  optic  axes  in  all  cases  which  have  been  observed, 
lies  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid.  The  crystals  are  very  free  from 
all  kinds  of  mineral  inclusions  but  they  contain  both  liquid  and 
goseous  inclusions  in  small  quantities.  Twins  according  to  the 
Carlsbad  law  are  not  uncommon  although  the  single  crystals  pre- 
dominate. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  mentioned  characteristics  that 
the  feldspar  is  sanidine  rather  than  orthoclase. 

Orthodaae  (sanidine)  of  the  second  generation  appears  only 
under  the  microscope  and  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  forms 
irregularly  bounded  crystals  which  are  usually  filled  with  inclus- 
ions of  secondary  biotite  and  dust-like  magnetite.  It  may  be 
recognized  as  potash  feldspar  by  its  characteristic  cleavage, 
extinction  and  behavior  in  polarized  light.  The  individual  crys- 
tals of  this  mineral  which  form  the  groundmass  are  so  massed 
together  that  every  indication  of  crystal  form  is  lost  where  they 
join  each  other;  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  residual 
groundmass  they  are  corroded  and  eaten  away  until  no  exterior 
crystal  form  remains.  They  are  often  0.5mm  in  diameter  and 
form  a  good  part  of  the  groundmass,  the  rest  of  which  consists  of 
smaller  crystals  of  potash  feldspar,  which  are  evidently  of  a  still 
later  formation,  and  which  contain  even  more  biotite  and  other 
impurities. 

Eleolite  {nepheline)  is  very  scarce.     There  are  a  few  small 
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crystals  of  cancrinite  in  the  groondmass  which  may  have  been 
derived  from  eleolite  and,  in  a  few  iDstaDces^  the  andecomposed 
mineral  has  been  observed  snrroanded  by  decomposition  pro- 
dactd.  The  andecomposed  material  gave  a  nniaxial  cross  and 
negative  double  refraction.  The  amount  of  sodium  present 
indicates  either  that  the  feldspar  is  very  rich  in  that  element  or 
that  some  sodium  mineral  is  present  in  appreciable  quantities. 

Secondary  biotUe  occurs  scattered  through  the  feldspar  of 
the  second  or  third  generation  in  the  form  of  irregular  plates  of 
a  reddish  brown  color.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  decomposi- 
tion, of  some  original  bisilicate.  The  plates  are  usually  either 
very  small  (0.05mm)  or  else  they  are  completely  honey-combed 
in  their  structure  and  include  the  light  colored  silicates  within 
their  borders. 

Secondary  magneHte  appears  in  the  form  of  long  rods  and  in 
irregular  masses  which  often  indicate  by  their  arrangement  some 
decomposed  bisilicate. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  this  rock  was  made  by  the  writer 
with  the  following  results : — 

Analy8i8  of  eleolite  tingudUe. 

8iO, 53.76 

TlOj none 

AlA 23.21 

Fe,03 1.27 

FeO 3.18 

CaO 2.04 

SrO 0.04 

MnO none 

MgO 0.23 

K,0 7.01 

Na^O  6.97 

Ll,0 trace 

CI 0.02                                           i 

PjOa trace 

Lose  on  ignition 1.71 

Total 100.84 

The  above  analysis  shows  that  the  rock  is  entirely  free  from 
titanium  and  associated  elements^  but  the  large  amount  of  alkali 
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present — nearly   14    per  cent — siiows  its    piolMtble 
with  the  syenitic  rock. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  rock  is  very  unsatisfactory  from  a  pet- 
rographic  point  of  view.  With  the  exception  of  the  large  pheno- 
crysts  of  orthoclase  (saoidine)  and  in  a  few  instances  of  the 
eleolite  no  crystals  appear  which  are  well  defined  or  distinctly 
characterized.  Were  it  not  for  the  great  size  of  the  phenocrysts 
and  of  the  close  correspondence  of  the  chemical  analysis  with 
that  of  the  eleolite  syenite  (Diamond  Jo  type)  and  of  the  leucite 
syenite  dike  rocks,  the  rock  would  be  considered  a  nieta- 
morphosed  sedimentary  bed,  but  for  the  reason  just  stated  it  is 
classed  in  the  group  of  the  tingu^'tes. 

G.    Leucitic  Bike  Rocks. 

J.     Leucite  Syenite  Dike  Roeh.^ 

The  leucite  syenite  dike  rock  as  it  occurs  in  the  Magnet 
Cove  region  is  a  hypidiomorphic  granular  combination  of  pseudo- 
leucite,t  eleolite,  orthoclase,  and  basic  silicates,  which  presents  a 
more  or  less  perfect  granitic  structure  and  is  genetically  con- 
nected with  the  eleolite  syenite  dike  rocks. 

This  exceedingly  rare  and  as  yet  almost  unstudied  rock 
forms  a  comparatively  large  mass  in  Magnet  Cove  and  is  directly 
associated  with  the  eleolite  syenite  of  the  Diamond  Jo  type 
(p.  23'^).  It  is  macroscopically  distinguished  by  the  large 
pseudoleucite  crystals  which  are  imbedded  in  a  finer  grained 
groundmass  and  give  a  very  characteristic  appearance  to  the 
rock.  This  groundmass  consists  principally  of  eleolite,  black 
garnets  and  feldspar  all  of  which  are  easily  distinguished  with^ 
•ut  the  use  of  a  glass.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the  pseu- 
doleucite crystals  and  the  other  constituents  in  many  cases  givea 
to  the  whole  a  somewhat  porphyritic  appearance  although  a  true 

*  BpwDbuscb  (Mik.  Phys.,  Band  II.,  1887,  p.  607)  states  that  it  Is  one  of  the  most  strike 
iag  facts  in  the  whole  field  of  petrography  that  the  mineral  leucite,  which  so  far  as  is  known 
OGCOTd  only  in  the  yoanger  eruptive  rocks,  was  not  formed  antil  the  later  periods  of  the  earth's 
history. 

t  Tbe  term  pteudoUueUe  is  used  to  designate  that  mineral  which  oeonrs  83  plentifully  in 
this  rock  and  which  is  bounded  by  crystal  faces  showing  that  it  was  once  a  leucite  crystaK 
although  no  particle  of  the  original  leucite  substance  now  remains. 
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porphyritio  strnctare  is  not  observed  io  typical  specimens  of 
this  rock. 

Microscopically  the  groundmass  in  which  the  pseudoleucites 
lie  is  9een  to  be  somewhat  porphyritic,  in  that  the  eleolite 
"Crystals  are  large  and  idiomorphicaliy  bounded  and  lie  in  a 
hypidiomorphic  granular  groandmass  of  melanite,  diopside  and 
smaller^  idiomorphic  eleolite  crystals. 

FaeudoleueUe  forms  large,  icositetrahedral  crystals  often  5cm 
in  diameter.  The  larger  of  these  are  usually  rough  on  the  out- 
"side  and  indicate  that  they  have  been  strongly  acted  upon  by 
decomposing  agents.  They  are  covered  with  a  light  yellow  to 
dark  brown  coating,  but  when  broken  usually  show  •  a  white 
interior  with  small  crystals  of  magnetite  and  pyroxene  dissem- 
inated through  them.  Eleolite  is  occasionally  imbedded  in  them 
and  forms  quite  large,  idiomorphic  individuals.  In  some  cases 
it  has  been  found  lying  half  in  a  crystal  and  half  in  the  matrix« 
The  rough  exterior  coating  of  the  pseudoleucites  is  seen  either 
macroscopically  or  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass  to  be  made 
tip  of  orthoclase  (sanidine)  crystals  which  lie  with  their  longer 
sides  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  deloid  faces  of  the  icositetra- 
hedron.  On  closer  examination  these  long,  apparently  prismatic 
crystals  are  found  to  be  the  edges  of  thin,  tabular  crystals  which 
lie  with  their  symmetry-planes  (010)  perpendicular  to  the 
icositetrahedral  faces  (see  below). 

Under  the  microscope  the  pseudeleucites  are  found  to  consist 
"of  a  network  of  small,  allotriomorphieally  bounded,  tabular  or- 
thoclase crystals  which  are  generally  arranged  in  radial  forms  and 
which  are  often  interspersed  with  small,  allotriomorphic  eleolite 
-crystals  and  idiomorphic  pyroxenes. 

It  is  common  to  find  the  orthoclase  (sanidine)  crystals  lying 
with  their  symmetry-planes  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the 
section  and  hence  forming  a  sort  of  palisade  about  the  edge.  In 
a  medial  section  from  a  5cm  crystal  this  palisade  structure  was 
very  apparent  and  inside  of  it  radiate  masses  of  feldspar  were 
found.  These  radiate  masses  are  so  closely  bunched  together 
that  there  is  very  little  intermediate  space  lefc  and  consequently 
the  only  conspicuous  mineral  in  the  section  is  orthoclase.    EleO"* 
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lite^  or  rather  its  decomposition  product,  caocrinite,  is  oftea 
Boticed  in  very  small  grains  included  betwpen  the  feldspar  crys-. 
tals.  In  the  fresher  specimens  it  seems  to  form  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  mass.  In  some  sections  the  eieolite  becomes  quite 
conspicuous  and  in  some  cases  even  forms  larij^e  macroscopio 
crystals. 

The  orthodase  (sanidine)  individuals  in  the  radiate  masses 
of  the  above  mentioned  medial  section  of  pseudoleucite  whea 
viewed  in  parallel  polarized  light  are  found  to  extinguish  con- 
secutively and  thus  to  have  a  spheroidal  structure.  The  ortho-. 
•lase  (sanidine)  is  nearly  opaque,  white  and  shows  a  distinct, 
basal  cleavage.  It  is  sometimes  twinned  according  to  the  Carls- 
bad law  although  single  individuals  are  the  more  common. 

The  eieolite  appears  in  a  few  cases  as  large,  yellowish,  idio-. 
morphic  crystals,  but  is  as  a  rule  only  detectable  through  its  de- 
composition products.    These  may  be  etched  with  hydrochlorie 
acid  and  stained  with  fuchsine,  but  the  results  obtained  are  not. 
very  satisfactory. 

Pyroxene  exists  in  poorly  defined,  greenish  prisms  which 
were  at  one  time  idiomorphically  bounded  but  which  have  since 
then  been  entirely  altered  about  the  edges  into  secondary  pro- 
ducts. From  its  color  and  extinction  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
aegirite.  At  best  it  is  very  scarce  and  in  the  fresher  crystals  is 
often  entirely  wanting. 

Minute  grains  of  magnetite  have  been  observed. 

Id  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  chemical  constitution  of 
these  most  interesting  pseudomorphs  some  of  the  freshest  crystals 
were  selected  from  the  same  rock  from  which  the  material  was 
obtained  for  the  complete  analysis  (see  later). 

The  analysis  was  made  by  the  writer  and  was  divided  into 
two  parts  as  follows :  The  portions  of  the  crystals  which  wert 
soluble  and  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  were  analyzed  sepa- 
rately and  a  total  analysis  was  afterwards  made  as  a  control  of 
the  sum  of  these  results.  The  method  of  treatment  was  that 
used  and  described  at  length  by  Bammelsberg  in  his  analyses  of 
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similar  crystals  from  old  Vesuvias  lava.* 

The  resalts  of  tkeee  partial  analyses  and  the  snms  of  their 
different  components  as  well  as  the  check  total  analysis  are  given 
below. 


Table  of  analyses  of  psevdoleuoite. 


ARKANSAS. 
(Willama.) 

MT.  VESUVIU*. 
(Bammeiabeig.) 

CONSTITUENTS.  . 

Soluble 
part: 

Insolu- 
ble part 

Sam. 

Cheek 
analysia 

55.06 

24.88 

0.59 
trace 

Material  from 
Prof.  Scacchl. 

From  Profesflor 
Mitacherlieh. 

Sol. 

Insol. 

Sol. 

losol. 

SiOa- 

16.08 

18.27 

0.88 

trace 

0.08 

1.92 

6.38 

trace 

(1.78) 

(39.08) 

11.99 

0.27 
trace 
0.20 
8.42 
1.22 
trace 

(55.06) 
25.26 

0.60 
trace 

0.28 
10.34 

7.60 
trace 
(178) 

18JJ9 

12.11 

0.56 

(89.01) 

11.69 

0.40 

24.00 

12.47 

0.71 

(84.78) 
11.58 

AlaO,  ^ 

FeaO,) 

OaO« 

«rO 

MeO 

0.17 
4.10 
5.50 

6.84 
0.30 

2.86 
5.25 

"'o*'*  •• ..v 

K.C 

8.64 

NajO 

trace 

U2O- 

H2O  (ignition).. 

1.78 

•  •••••••■'•• 

Total  

39.79 
38.82 

61.13 
61.18 

100.92 
100.00 

40.83 

Sfl.14 

45.29 

fiK.OA 

Bj  actual  weight 

Sum— 99T97    ' 

100.29 

*  The  fincrlf  powdered  ma'erial  was  digested  on  a  sand  bath  for  sereral  hours  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  from  time  to  time  concentrated  add,  in  small  quantities,  was 
Bdded  uniil  the  fluid  had  attained  a  concentration  of  about  1  to  1.  The  liquid  was  Ihrn  diluted, 
filtered  through  a  quantitative  filter,  thoroughly  washed  and  the  residue,  filter  and  all,  was 
diffvsted  foronehour  witha  strong  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  in  order  to  remATeaoy  silica 
which  was  separated  by  t.he  action  of  the  hjdrochlpric  acid.  The  liquid  was  filtered  and  the 
trea  ment  with  so'Hc  carbonate  was  repeated  and  the  liquid  was  then  again  filtered  and  was 
foand  to  contain  little  or  no  additional  silica.  The  residue  was  very  thoroughly  washed  with 
Water  and  dilute  hydi-ochluric  acid  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  sodlc  carbonate  and  was  then 
dried,  ignited  and  welghf>d.  The  sodlc  carbonate  ejctractions  were  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  heated  to  12i-^C.  in  an  air  batb,  taken  up  with  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  dried,  ignited  before  the  blast  lamp,  weighed,  treated  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid  and  weighed  again. 

The  filtrate  from  the  digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid  was  evaporated  to  dryness 
weighed  as  above,  and  the  amount  of  silica  found  whs  added  to  that  from  the  sodlc  carbonLte 
treatment  and  considered  as  the  silica  of  the  soluble  portion  of  the  mineral.    The  filtrate  from 
the  silica  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  digestion  was  then  analyzed  for  iron,  alumina,  lime,  stron- 
tia,  magnesia,  potash,  soda  and  lithia. 

The  insoluble  portion  after  being  weighed  was  dissolved  In  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoiie 
acids  and  a  deermination  made  of  everything  except  silica  which  could  be  estimated  only  by 
dilTerence.    (Poggendorl's  Annalen.  Band  XCV.,  p.  142). 
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lo  order  to  compare  the  analyses  of  the  Arkansas  material 
irith  those  made  by  Rammelsberg  of  the  two  specimens  of  the 
similar  minerals  from  the  old  Vesuvius  lavas  ^hich  were  sent 
him  by  Professors  Scacchi  and  Mitscherlich  these  two  series  of 
analyses  are  placed  in  one  table. 

The  quantities  enclosed  in  parentheses  were  not  directly  de- 
termined in  the  columns  where  they  appear,  but  were  either  only 
determined  once  for  all  or  they  were  determined  as  the  difference 
between  the  sum  of  all  the  constituents  and  one  hundred.  All 
the  water  or  loss  on  ignition  in  the  analyses  of  the  Arkansas 
material  was  placed  under  the  soluble  part,  because,  as  the  in- 
soluble part  was  heated  before  the  blaibt  lamp  previous  to  analy- 
sis, it  was  impossible  to  determine  its  water. 

If  the  results  of  the  partial  analyses  of  the  pseudoleucites 
from  Magnet  Cove  be  recalculated  to  100  per  cent,  they  are 
found  to  approach  very  closely  to  the  composition  of  eleolite  and 
orthoclase  respectively.  ' 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  analyses  of  crystals  of  eleolite 
and  orthoclase  are  placed  with  the  recalculated  partial  analyses 
of  the  pseudoleucite  from  Magnet  Cove. 

Tahlt  shoioing  aimilarUy  of  partial  analyses  of  pseudoleiunie  to 

anaJyses  of  eleolite  and  orthoclase. 


CONSTITUENTS. 


I. 


u. 


IIL 


IV. 


Sol.  ptrt  of 
peeudoleuclte. 


Eleolite  from 
Magnet  Oovf . 


Id0oI.  part  of 
pseuaoleudle, 


Orlhocla5e  from 
Brazil. 


«iO, 

A1,0. 

^tOs  ...- 

CaO 

SrO 

MgO 

K,0« 

Na,0 

H,0 

Total. 


42.18 
34.90 

0.86 
trace 

0.21 

3.0G 
16.79 
(*) 


100.00 


44.46 


t  80.97  I 
\    2.09  J 


0.66 


d.91 

1561 

0.95 


100.66 


63.84 
19.61 

0.44 
trace 

0.38 
18.78 

2.00 


100.00 


68J84 

]9J!4 

0.41 


12.66 
2.48 
0.35 


98.98 


*  The  water  was  omitted  from  the  analjpifl  of  tbia  part  because  there  was  eo  certaioty 
ihat  it  belonged  here  and  the  analysis  was  brought  to  100  per  cent  without  it. 
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I.  Soluble  portion  of  peeudoleuolte  crystals  from  Maguet  Cove^ 
Ark.,  recalculated  to  100  per  cent.     (Eleolite.) 

II.  £leolite  from  Magoet  Cove,  Ark.    Analyzed  by  Smith  and 
Brush.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Series  2,  Vol.  XVI.,  1853,  p.  871.    (See  pag». 
210j. 

III.  Insoluble  portion  of  pseudoleucite  crystal  from  Maguet 
Ck>ve,  Ark.,  recalculated  to  100  per  cent.    (Orthoclase.) 

IV.  Orthoclase  from  Brazil.  Analyzed  by  v.  Hauer  (Kenngott'a 
Uebersichte,  etc.,  1856-7,  p.  106.  Cited  after  Descriptive  Mineralogy^ 
by  J.  D.  Dana,  1868,  p.  857). 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  analyses  that  the  soluble  and 
insoluble  parts  may  well  be  considered  as  consisting  of  eleolite 
and  orthoclase  respectively.  ^ 

F.  A.  Genth  of  Philadelphia  made  the  first  analysis  of  thia. 
pseudomorphic  material  from  Magnet  Cove  and  the  results  of  his 
examination  were  published  by  G.  F.  Kunz  in  a  paper  entitled 
''A  pseudoraorph  of  feldspar  after  lencite(?)  from  Maguet  Cove» 
Arkansas/^'*' 

In  this  paper  Kunz  describes  the  mineral  as  it  occurs  in  its, 
most  weathered  form.  It  was  of  such  a  crystal  that  Genth  made 
his  analysis^  and  consequently  his  results  correspond  more  nearly 
with  the  analysis  of  similar  material  from  Oberwiesenthal  and 
Vogelsberg  than  with  those  of  ftesh  material  from  the  Arkansas 
rock« 

It  is  apparent  that  the  material  which  Genth  analyzed  is 
very  unlike  that  used  by  the  writer  in  his  experiments  and  hence 
no  direct  comparison  between  the  two  can  be  made.  Both  speci- 
mens show,  however,  that  leucite  is  the  mineral  from  which  the 
pseudomorphs  were  formed.  T(iese  analyses  show  that  eleolite 
is  present  in  much  smaller  quantities  in  the  large,  much  decom- 
posed crystals  than  in  the  smaller,  fresh  ones  and  with  this  conclu-  ^ 
■ion  the  results  obtained  from  the  optic  examination   entirely 

agree. 

The  result  of  Genth's  analyses,  which  he  compares  with 

*  FroceetliDgi  of  the  A.  A.  A.  8.,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  Ann  Arbor  meetiof.    1865.    8ftIeM» 
MMS.»1886,pp.242U246. 

AIM  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Series  8,  Vol.  XXX r.,  1886,  p.  74. 
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those  of  Bergemann*  from  Oberweisenthal  and    Knopf   from 
Vogelsberg,  are  as  follows: — 

Analyses  of  ottered  leueitefrom  vdrious  localities. 


ooNsnruiSNTS. 


SiOa 

FeaOa...... 

HgO... 
KjO... 
NftaO. 
H.O... 


Iftsgnet  CoTe.  loberwiesenibal 


G«iith  (*) 


•«  ••  •  •••••« 


«a.77 

22.18 
0.44 
•.OS 

18.91 
0.86 
2.06. 


Bergemann.  (f) 


100.61 


60.46 
22.11 

l.»8(t) 
1.22 
18.58 
0.S1 


YogelBberg. 
Knop. 


66.61 

22.92 

2.88 


98^1 


18.65 

2.96 

OaO     1.6S 


(*)  The  mean  of  Genth'd  two  analyses  only  la  given. 

(t)  Kanz  probably  took  this  analysis  from  Dana's  Mineralogy,  1868.,  p.  884.  Bergemann 
states  that  1.217  per  cent  of  water  was  given  oflT  on  ignition.  He  considers  the  ferric  oxide 
(FeaOa)  an  impurity  bat  retains  the  ferrous  oxide  (FeO)  in  the  analysis.  Bergemann  treated 
the  coarsely  powdered  material  with  very  dilute,  cold  hydrochloric  acid  and  obtained  0.96  per 
eent  soluble  and  98.86  per  cent  insoluble  matter.  The  analysis  given  above  Is  the  sum  of  the 
analyses  of  these  two  portions.  Rammeisberg  in  quoting  this  analysis  (Mineralchemle,  1875, 
p.  444)  gives  the  iron  as  oxide  (FeaOa— 2.20)  and  adds  in  the  1.22  per  cent  of  water  (HaO— 1.22) 
making  a  total  of  101.26. 

(t)  FeaOs— 1.98  should  read  FeO— 1 .98. 

The  crystal  which  was  analyzed  by  Genth  was  examined 
optically  by  G.  P.  Merrill  of  Washington  and  the  description  of 
the  sections  studied  by  him  correspond  in  all  particulars  with 
observations  made  by  the  writer  on  the  medial  section  of  the 
large^  decomposed  crystal  mentioned  above.  Merrill  (see  paper 
by  Eunz^  p.  244)  says: — *^From  my  examination  of  the  thin  sec- 
tion I  find  the  structure  quite  homogeneous,  but  spherulitic^ 
nearly  the  entire  mass  being  made  up  of  the  small,  spherulitio 
bodies  shown,  in  the  photograph  (not  reproduced).  These  bodies, 
which  are  a  millimeter,  or  upwards,  in  diameter,  consist  of  a 
central,  nearly  colorless,  mass,  non-dichroic,  but  giving  the 
polarization  of  an  aggregate  in  faint,  iridescent  colors.  This 
center  is,  in  many  oases,  stained  yellowish  by  metallic  oxides. 
Beyond  the  center  is  a  zone  consisting  of  radiating,  columnar 
bodies  of  indefinite  outline,  giving  no  colors  between  crossed 

*  Ueber    eine  Pfeeudomorphie  dee  Leucits,  von   C.  Bergemann.     Journal  f.   prakt. 
Ohemie,  Band.  T.XXX.,  1860,  p.  418. 

t  Jahrbuch  f.  Mineralogie,  Jahrg.  1865,  p.  486. 
18  Geological;  Vol.  U.,  1890. 
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nicols  but  showing  their  greatest  eztinctioa  nearly  always  paral- 
lel tcr  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  spherulite  toward  the 
circumference.  The  spaces  between  these  columnar  bodies  are 
filled  with  the  same  colorless  aggregate  as  the  central  portions  of 
the  spherulites.  These  last,  it  may  be  stated,  are  not  in  all  cases 
spherical  in  outline,  but  often  irregularly  elongated,  haying 
evidently  interfered  with  one  another  in  process  of  formation. 
Those  towards  the  center  of  the  crystal  are  most  elongated, 
while  those  toward  the  outer  portion  of  the  crystal  are  less 
clot»ely  compacted  and  hence  possess  a  circular  outline,  as  seen 
in  the  plate.  The  difference  in  shape  is,  so  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine, the  only  distinguishing  feature  between  the  outer  crust  of 
the  pseudomorph  and  the  more  compact  interior. 

'^  What  I  have  written,  you  perceive,  furnishes  no  clew  what- 
ever as  to  what  the  original  mineral  may  have  been,  and  I  am 
able  to  obtain  no  measurement  of  extinction  or  crystallographic 
angles  that  shall  help  me  in  the  least.'' 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  Kunz  suggests  that  from  the 
fact  that  the  outer  shell  of  these  crystals  breaks  oS  easily  tbey 
may  be  alterations  of  garnets  and  adds  that  the  point  of  break* 
ing  may  be  the  point  of  contact  of  the  garnet  with  schorlomite 
which  is  usually  inclosed  in  it.  He  says,  however,  that  the 
similarity  between  the  analysis  of  this  material  and  that  made 
by  Bergemann  of  a  feldspar  pseudomorph  (closely  resembling 
oligoclase  in  composition)  aflier  leucite  from  the  Oberwiesenthal 
in  Bohemia  (1.  c.)  suggests  very  strongly  the  identity  of  the  two 
minerals  and  the  derivation  of  the  Magnet  C  )ve  p^fiud  )morph 
from  leucite.  Kunz  then  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  large  quantities  of  this  mineral  at  the  Cove  (See  page  208). 

An  occurrence  of  crystals  similar  to  the  pseudoleucites  has 
been  described  by  Hussak  *  from  Brazil  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  the  Neues  Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineralogie. 

The  groundmass  of  the  leucite  syenite  resembles  very 
•closely  the  eleolite  porphyry  already  described  (See  p.  269),  It 
is   a  hypidiomorphic  granular  mixture  of  eleolite,    orthoclase, 

*  TJeber  Leacit-Pseudokrystalle  im  Phonolith  (Tingaaite)  der  Serra  de  Tiagttii,  Estado 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  ron  E,  Hussak.  N.  Jahrb.  far  Mineralogie.  Jahrgaog  1890,  Band 
I,  p.  167. 
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pyroxene,  biotite  and  melanite  in  which  the  eleolite  is  by  far  the 
most  prominent  member.  It  appears  as  phenocrysts  in  a  fine- 
grained base  consisting  of  smaller,  idiomophic  eleolite,  biotite 
and  melanite  crystals. 

Eleolite  occnrs  in  idiomorphic  crystals  of  a  short  prismatic 
form  and  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  already  described.  In 
inclasions  and  decomposition  products  it  is  also  identical  with 
other  eleolite  crystals.  Their  size  is  the  only  indication  that 
the  crystals  are  of  a  younger  generation  than  the  larger 
•crystals  since  they  are  idiomorphic  in  form. 

Orthodase  is  scarce  and  appears  in  small  translucent  crys- 
tals tabular  parallel  totheclinopinacoid  (010)  which  are  generally 
twinned  according  to  the  Carlsbad  law.  The  optic  axis  angle 
is  rather  small,  but  not  as  small  as  that  usually  found  in  sanidine 
and  as  the  glassy  appearance  is  entirely  wanting  the  mineral 
may  better  be  classed  as  orthoclase  than  as  the  latter. 

SodalUe  has  not  been  observed  under  the  microscope  but 
from  the  amount  of  NaCl  (0.54  per  cent)  which  was  found  in 
the  chemical  examination  of  the  rock  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
pre^nt  although  not  optically  distinguishable. 

Pyroxene.  Two  minerals  which  belong  under  the  head  of 
pyroxene  have  been  observed;  the  more  important  of  these  is  a 
comparatively  large-grained  diopside  which  shows  considerable 
pleochroism  and  is  generally  bounded  by  a  darker  green  band. 
Its  angle  of  extinction  is  usually  about  40^  and  in  other  respects 
its  characteristics  correspond  very  closely  to  those  of  the  same 
mineral  described  in  other  rocks  from  the  same  locality. 

.Sgirite  also  occurs  iu  small  crystals  which  are  of  a  decided 
green  color  under  the  microscope  and  show  a  small  angle  of 
extinction.  It  is  evident  that  these  crystals  are  of  late  formation 
and  are  probably  of  secondary  orgin.  lo  some  cases  they  show 
very  distinctly  that  they  have  been  formed  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  diopside. 

Biotite  occurs  in  thick,  irregularly  bounded  plates  which 
seldom  exceed  one  millimeter  in  diameter.  They  show  the 
corrosive  action  of  the  magma  in  which  they  were  formed  and 
are,  also,  often  much  decomposed  about  the  edges. 
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Mdanite  is  found  in  varying  quantities  in  the  different 
specimens.  In  some  it  is  almost  entirely  wanting  while  iik 
others  it  forms  a  very  important  factor.  It  is  of  a  rich  brown 
or  yellowish  brown  color^  decidedly  zonal  in  its  structure  and 
isotropic  in  its  optic  properties.  It  is  usually  idiomorphically^ 
bounded  and  is  often  penetrated  by  eleolite  crystals  causing  it  to 
present  a  decided  ocellar  structure.  In  some  oases  more  than, 
half  the  area  inclosed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  section  con- 
sists of  melanite  material. 

lUanite  in  idiomorphic  crystals  and  magnetite  in  small 
grains  are  common.    Pyrite  also  often  occurs. 

The  decomposition  products  common  to  the  eleolite  syenite- 
occur  in  considerable  quantities.  Thus,  cancrinite^  calcite^  and 
undetermined  zeolites  are  often  present  in  large  numbers. 

From  the  following  chemical  analysis  (i)  the  leucite  syenite 
dike  rock  is  seen  to  be  very  closely  allied  to  the  eleolite  syenite 
of  the  Diamond  Joe  type  (ii).  In  order  to  show  this  similarity 
the  two  analyses  are  placed  side  by  side. 

Comparison  of  ancUyses  of  leucite  syenite  and  eleolite  syenite  from 

Magnet  Cove. 
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^  Material  dried  at  186°  0. 
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I.  Leucite  syenite  from  near  Diamond  Jo  quarry,  Magnet  Cove, 
«naly.  by  W.  A.  Noyes. 

n.  Eleolite  syenite  from  Diamond  Jo  quarry,  Magnet  Gove, 
«naly.  by  B.  N.  Brackett.    (See  page  288). 

The  silica  of  the  leucite  syenite  is  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
lower  than  that  of  the  eleolite  syenite,  but  the  other  constituents, 
and  especially  the  alkalies,  are  present  in  such  nearly  equal 
<}uantitie8  that  it  is  probable  that  the  two  rocks  were  formed 
from  the  same  magma* 

This  view  is  further  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
rock  pass  into  each  x>ther  without  showing  any  line  of  separation 
whatever.  In  the  large  block  of  stone  west  of  the  Diamond  Jo 
quarry  this  can  be  well  seen  (figure  10,  page  199).  The 
figure  was  drawn  from  a  photograph  of  this  boulder  in  order  to 
show  the  gradual  transition  from  the  leucite  into  the  eleolite 
syenite  but  the  attempt  was  not  wholly  successful. 

The  eleolite  rock  appears  to  have  cooled  last  because  in 
•every  case  where  it  is  observed  in  conjunction  with  the  leucite 
rock  it  is  seen  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  flow  structure  around 
the  latter. 

Many  varieties  of  both  the  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock  and 
the  leucite  syenite  dike  rock  show  a  movement  in  the  magma 
•during  the  cooling  and  are,  therefore,  properly  classed  among  the 
intrusive  dike  rocks. 

S.     Leaoite  TingudUe, 

a.    Border  Type. 

This  type  differs  from  the  "dike  type''  (p.  281),  the  de- 
scription of  which  will  follow,  both  in  its  structure  and  mode 
of  occurrence.  It  forms  a  mass  of  rock  which  is  in  all  prob- 
ability the  border  of  a  larger  mass  of  leucite  syenite  dike 
rock  and  shows  in  its  structure  no  indications  of  flow,  as  the 
dike  type  does.  It  also  differs  from  the  latter  in  its  macro- 
scopic appearance  for  in  no  case  does  it  show  the  glassy 
fracture  so  characteristic  of  the  dike  type  and  which  causes 
the  latter  to  bear  such  a  strong  resemblance  to  phonolite. 

The  leucite  tingu4ite  is  found  in  both  green  and  black 
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varieties  and  in  some  of  its  forms  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
a  metamorphosed  sedimentary  formation  were  it  not  for 
the  more  or  less  distinct  psendoleucite  crystals  which  appear 
in  it.  The  black  variety  containing  comparatively  distinct 
psendoleucite  crystals  is  almost  identical  with  that  from 
Brazil,  and  on  comparing  specimens  from  the  two  localities^ 
the  greatest  similarity  is  observed. 

The  Brazilian  rocks  *  of  this  type  have  been  stadied  and 
described  by  Graeff  f  and  by  Machado  t  without  the  detection 
of  the  true  character  of  the  large  icositetrahedral  masses. 
Dr.  E.  Hussak  has  been  working  upon  the  igneous  rocks  of 
Brazil  in  connection  with  Mr.  O.  A.  Derby,  for  some  time 
and  a  short  resume  of  their  work  was  read  by  Derby  before 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
the    Indianapolis     meeting    in    1890 1|.        In    this    Derby 
describes  briefly  the  Brazilian  localities  in  which  the  granitio 
type  of  nepheline  syenite,  or  foyaite,  occurs  associated  with 
typical  volcanic  eruptives  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  it  is 
a  volcanic  rock  in  the  most  restricted  sense  of  the  term. 
Moreover  the  habit  of  many  of  the  foyaite  masses  is  that  of 
a  lava  flow.    Specimens  and  photographs  of  peculiar  polyhe- 
dral inclusions  or  pseudo-crystals  having  the  form  but  not 
the  substance  of  leucite  and  consisting  of  coarse-grained 
foyaite  imbedded  in  a  flne-grained  phonolitic  groundmasa 
were  exhibited. 

It  thus  appears  that  Hussak  and  Derby  found  the  '^  in- 


«  The  writer  Is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Oeorj^e  H.  WiUiama  of  John  Hopkins  Univer^ 
tit  J  for  a  specimen  of  rock  similar  to  this  leuclte  tiogailiteand  from  the  already  renowned  BraziU 
ian  locality,  also  to  Mr.  Orrille  A.  Derby,  Director  of  the  Geological  Commission  of  S8o  Paulo, 
Brasil,  with  whom  he  spent  several  days  in  comparing  the  rooks  from  the  Brazilian  and  Arkan- 
sas regions.  Mr.  Derby  has  made  many  valuable  suggestions  which  have  been  gladly  adopied 
by  the  writer  and  which  have  been  made  use  of  in  this  report  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  been 
impossible  in  every  case  to  give  the  credit  where  it  is  really  duo. 

t  Mineralofrisch-petrographische  Untersuobung  von  Elflolithysenlten  von  der 
Serra  de  Tlngua,  Prov.  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Brazilien,  von  Frans  Fr.  Graeff.  N.  Jahrb.  fOrMin*. 
Jahrg.  1887,  Band  II.,  p.  265. 

X  Petrograpbie  der  sOdwestlichen  Grenze  iwisohen  Minas-Geraes  und  S.  Paulo  voa 
Jordano  Machado.    Min.  u.  Pet.  Mitth.  Band  IX.,  1888,  p.  847. 

I  Proceedings  of  the  A.  A.  A.  8„  IndianapolU  Meeting,  1890,  Vol.  XXXIX.  ^ 
Salem,  1891. 
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elusions''  to  have  been  originally  leucite  crystals  which 
contain  no  longer  the  leucite  material  but  a  mixture 
of  minerals  which  approaches  the  eleolite  syenite  in  its  com- 
position. 

Qreen  variety. — This  rock  consists  of  a  dense  green 
groundmass  in  which  are  scattered  large  phenocrysts  of 
pseudoleucite.  These  are  often  6cm  and  more  in  diameter. 
By  exercising  great  care  these  may  be  broken  out  froiii  the 
rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  a  few  sharp  crystal 
faces  but  perfect  crystals  have  not  been  obtained. 

The  fracture  of  the  rock  is  dull  and  it  shows,  even 
macroscopically,  that  the  groundmass  consists  of  a  holocrys- 
talline  mass  of  minute  crystals  which  shows  no  tendency  to- 
wards a  fluidal .  structure.  In  some  cases  there  are  large 
phenocrysts  of  biotite  but  they  are  rare.  Jet  black,  shining 
sections  of  melanite  also  occasionally  occur.  Eleolite  ap- 
pears in  large  phenocrysts  and  often  penetrates  both  the 
pseudoleucites  and  the  groundmass. 

Under  the  microscope  the  complete  absence  of  fiuidal 
structure  is  a  very  striking  feature.  The  base  is  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  a  hypidiomorphic  nearly  panidiomorphic  granu- 
lar mass  of  eleolite,  segirite,  biotite,  and  melanite. 

Pseudoleucite  crystals  occur  as  large  phenocrysts  and 
are  in  every  respect  identical  with  those  already  described 
(p.  268). 

Eleolite  and  its  decomposition  products  make  up  the 
body  of  the  groundmass  through  which  are  scattered  idio- 
morphic  aegirite  needles  which  give  the  green  color  to  the 
rock.  Biotite  occurs  in  brown  plates  of  two  generations  but 
is  riot  very  plentiful.  Melanite  appears  as  usual  in  small,  ir- 
regular or  idiomorphic  crystals  and  plays  but  an  unimpor- 
tant part  in  the  composition  of  the  rock.  The  accessory 
minerals  and  decomposition  products  are  identical  with 
those  described  in  the  leucite  syenite  dike  rock  and  the 
eleolite  syenite  dike  rock  (Diamond  Jo  type). 

Spotted  variety  (black  with  white  spots). -rln  some  cases  a 
rock  very  similar  to  that  jast  described  occurs  in  which  the 
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base  is  black  rather  than  green.  The  change  in  color  is  due 
to  the  somewhat  increased  size  of  the  segirite  crystals  and  to 
the  occurrence  of  a  greater  quantity  of  magnetite  in  the  base- 
Melanite  and  pyrite  appear  more  commonly  in  this  rock 
than  in  the  preceding  variety  and  in  some  cases  an  ap- 
parently secondary  generation  of  pseudoleucites  has  taken 
place.  Several  specimens  of  pseudoleucite  crystals  have 
been  obtained  from  this  rock  which  are  perfect  icositetrahe- 
drons  with  smooth  faces  and  sharp  edges  and  corners.  In 
perfection  of  exterior  form  they  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by 
the  true  leucites  of  the  effusive  leucitites,  but  in  the  interior 
they  are  completely  pseudomorphosed. 

Black  variety  (black  with  ^'suggested''  leucites). — This 
rock  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  of  the  whole  group.  It  ap- 
pears, on  the  whole^  as  a  black  and  dense  mass  and  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  metamorphosed  sedimentary  rock 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  scattered  through  it  at  irregular 
intervals  are  large  '^  suggested '^  pseudoleucites.  These  are 
of  almost  or  quite  the  same  color  as  the  groundmass  and  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  it  either  macroscopically  or  mi- 
croscopically. They  are  often  several  centimeters  in 
diameter  and  in  a  few  cases  have  been  broken  out  from  the 
groundmass  in  perfect  forms.  Under  the  microscope  the 
rock  is  extremely  uninteresting  and  unsatisfactory.  It  18 
made  up  of  a  confused  mass  of  small  crystals  whose  optic 
characteristics  as  well  as  their  crystal  forms  are  very  much  ob- 
scured. The  pseudoleucites  do  not  difier  materially  from  the 
groundmass  in  structure  or  in  mineralogic  composition  and 
their  existence  could  not  be  detected  by  the  use  of  the  mi- 
croscope alone.  It  is  only  when  they  are  known  to  be 
present  from  macroscopic  observation  that  an  infinitesimal 
variation  between  them  and  the  groundmass  can  be  detected 
under  the  microscope.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  name 
"  suggested^'  heiA  been  used  to  distinguish  them  for  in  truth 
they  contain  no  leucite  material  proper  and  yet  their  form 
is  in  some  cases  found  to  be  perfect.  There  is  no  possible 
doubt  but  that  the  rock  is  of  igneous  origin,  but  the  forma- 
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tion  of  these  extremely  impure  pseudoleucites  is  an  interest- 
ing and  puzzling  question.  The  facts  indicate  that  like  other 
pseudoleucites  they  began  to  form  under  conditions  favora- 
ble to  the  formation  of  leucite  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  true  leucite  crystals,  they  included  all  sorts  of  foreign 
particles  such  as  magnetite,  segirite,  etc.  The  conditions 
then  changed  and  instead  of  becoming  true  leucites  their  sub- 
stance was  recrystallized  and  the  leucite  molecule  was 
broken  up  into  eleolite  and  orthoclase.      (See  page  271.) 

The  groundmass  of  this  black  variety  of  leucite  tingudite 
is  so  indefinite  in  its  crystallization  that  few  of  the  minerals 
of  which  it  is  composed  can  be  determined  with  any  accuri^cy. 
The  following  have,  however,  been  identified  with  some  de- 
.gree  of  certainty. 

Eleolite  is  probably  present  for  when  a  section  is  etched 
with  hydrochloric  acid  small  salt  cubes  are  formed.  Ortho- 
olase  or  sanidine  appears  in  distinctly  bounded  lath-shaped 
sections  which  often  show  a  Carlsbad  twin  structure.  iBgi- 
rite  and  diopside  are  both  visible  and  biotite  appears  in 
brown  plates  which  are  possibly* of  secondary  origin.  It  is 
^evident  from  the  above  description  that  the  rock  belongs  in 
the  group  of  leucite  tinguaites,  but  it  is  upon  the  whole  un- 
satisfactory and  from  a  microscopic  point  of  view  uninterest- 
ing. 

b.    Dike  Type. 

The  dike  type  of  leucite  tinguaite  occurs  as  a  yellowish 
^reen  or  greenish  black,  dense  rock  usually  containing  white 
phenocrysts  of  pseudoleucite,  eleolite  and  feldspar,  but  is 
sometimes  almost'  free  from  them.  It  is  porphyritic  and 
often  shows  a  fluidal  structure  even  in  a  hand  specimen. 
It  breaks  easily  and  with  a  hornstone-like  fracture. 

Under  the  microscope  the  porphyritic  and  fluidal  struc- 
is  still  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  hand  specimen.  The 
groundmass  is  holocrystalline  and  consists  of  numberless 
small  green  pyroxene  crystals  arranged  with  a  fluidal  struc- 
ture through  a  base  made  up  of  numberless  lath-shaped  feld- 
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spar  and  nepheline  (?)  crystals  which  seldom  exceed  0.  1 
millimeter  in  length.  In  many  parts  of  the  section  the  feld- 
spar crystals  seem  to  have  had  a  tendency  to  form  large 
phenocrysts,  bat  to  have  been  prevented  by  the  prematare 
cooling  of  the  rock.  Spots  occur  where  the  crystals 
of  the  groundmass  for  a  distance  of  half  a  millime- 
ter or  more  have  the  same  extinction  and  appear  like  one 
incomplete  crystal. 

Sanidine  of  the  first  generation  (phenocrysts)  appears 
as  white,  glassy,  transparent  crystals  which  are  thin  tabular 
parallel  to  the  symmetry-plane  and  often  reach  a  size  of  80  or 
40  millimeters. 

The  faces  that  have  been  observed  are  ooPdo  (010)^ 
ooP  (110),  ooPS  (130);  OP'(OOl)  and  +P  (111).  The  crystals 
are  often  twinned  according  to  the  Carlsbad  law. 

Under  the  microscope  they  usually  appear  as  transpar« 
ent,  fresh  sections  whose  form  indicates  that  they  have  been 
cut  from  tabular  crystals.  Around  the  edges,  although 
usually  sharply  defined,  they  show  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
magma  on  the  crystals  and  the  small  needles  of  pyroxene 
are  often  found  penetrating  them  and  the  groundmass  at 
the  same  time.  A  zonal  structure  is  not  uncommon.  In  some 
cases  the  crystals  are  weathered  and  resemble  orthoclase 
crystals  in  which  kaolinization  has  taken  place. 

Cleavage  is  observed  parallel  to  the  usual  planes  and  also 
an  indistinct  separation  parallel  to  the  orthopiuacoid  (100)  has 
been  noted  in  a  few  cases.  On  the  whole  the  cleavage  cracks 
are  not  as  common  as  might  be  expected.  In  some  cases  the 
crystals  have  been  broken  and  the  separate  parts  have 
moved  past  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  there 
was  a  movement  in  the  magma  after  the  fracture  took  place^ 
In  convergent  polarized  light  the  crystals  are  usually  found 
to  have  a  small  optic  axis  angle  although  in  some  cases  it  has 
been  observed  as  large  as  60^.  The  optic  axes  generally  lie 
in  the  clinodiagonal  plane,  but  in  a  few  cases  they  have  been 
observed  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  it. 
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Inclusions  of  gas  and  liquids  are  seldom  observed,  but 
when  they  occur  they  form  bands  traversing  the  crystal. 

Sanidine  of  the  second  generation  consists  of  small  lath- 
like crystals  which  seldom  exceed  0,15mm  in  length  and  are  hardly 
one  tenth  of  that  amount  in  thickness.  They  are  generally 
sharply  terminated  on  the  sides,  but  the  ends  are  often  frayed  out 
and  indistioct.  Carlsbad  twins  are  common,  in  fact  more  com- 
mon than  single  crystals.  Their  extinction  is  usually  wave-like 
and  is  different  for  different  parts  of  the  section.  The  crystals 
often  gives  the  appearance  of  a  plagioclase  instead  of  sanidinCi. 
These  small  crystals  are  penetrated  in  all  directions  by  £egi- 
rite  needles,  but  are  comparatively  free  from  inclusions  of  othei^ 
sorts  and  seldom  show  any  indication  of  decomposition. 

Pyroxene  occurs  among  the  phenocrysts  and  as  a  part  of  the 
groundmass.  In  the  first  class  it  is  unimportant  in  quantity  for 
it  is  only  rarely  that  a  crystal  occurs.  In  a  thin  section  whose 
surface  was  about  3  square  centimeters  only  eight  crystals  of  the 
earlier  generation  were  discovered  while  in  another  of  about  the 
same  size  only  six  crystals  were  observed. 

The  phenocrysts  appear  under  the  microscope  as  green  ^ 
somewhat  pleochroitic,  idiomorphically  bounded  crystals  Or  por- 
tions of  crystals  which  show  by  their  comparatively  small  (not 
over  16^)  angle  of  extinction  that  they  belong  to  the  segirite 
group.  Included  in  these  and  completely  surrounded  by  them 
crystals  of  a  lighter,  yellowish  green  color  often  occur  in  which 
the  pleochroism  is  very  slight,  but  the  angle  of  extinction  ia 
large.  In  some  cases  the  extinction  angle  of  this  interior  por- 
tion reaches  36^  and  it  is  probable  that  these  crystals  are  diop- 
side.  The  diopside  occurs  also  without  the  surrounding  band 
of  89girite  and  it  then  generally  forms  somewhat  thicker  prisms. 

The  cleavage,  inclusions,  etc.,  of  both  these  forms  of 
pyroxene  are  so  similar  to  those  already  described  for  other 
occurences  of  these  minerals  that  they  need  not  be  repeated. 

jSgirite  of  the  second  generation  occurs  in  extremely  small  ^ 
prismatic  and  acicular  crystals  scattered  thickly  through  the 
base  and  often  showing  a  very  distinct  fluidal  structure.  It  i& 
these  minute  green  crystals  that  give  to  the  rock  its  green  color 
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«nd  in  cases  where  they  assume  a  dark  green  color  the  rock 
becomes  black.*  It  is  evident  from  their  form  and  arrangement 
these  minate  prisms  were  formed  after  the  phenocrysts  but  before 
the  sanidine  of  the  base  for  they  are  usually  perfectly  idiomor- 
phic  and  show  that  a  decided  flow  of  the  magma  took  place 
around  the  phenocrysts  during  and  after  the  time  that  they  were 
forming.  Small  crystals  show  that  the,  faces  ooP  (110)  and 
ooPc5o  (100)  are  present  and  in  many  cases  the  angle  ooP  (110): 
ooP  (110)  is  eeen  to  be  approximately  87°.  When  the  crystals 
are  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  section  and  are  cut  by  it  they 
usually  show  sharpened  points  which  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  crystal  faces^  but  when  they  lie  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
section  they  are  seen  to  be  frayed  out  and  indistinct  at  the  ends. 
Thin  sections  of  the  rock  show  the  green  color  of  the  small 
tsrystals  very  distinctly  and,  if  they  are  not  too  minute,  allow  of 
the  determination  of  a  slight  pleochroism  with  a  change  of  color 
-corresponding  to  that  usually  observed  in  SBgirite.  The  extinc- 
tion angle  is  small,  seldom  exceeding  5°. 

EleolUe  or  nephelint  occurs  in  two  generations  and  often 
forms  large  phenocrysts  which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
naked  eye.  The  crystals  range  from  10  millimeters  in  diameter 
down  to  microscopic  dimensions  and  are  characterized  by  their 
greasy  appearance,  irregular  fracture  and  white  or  pinkish  color« 
They  are  are  idiomorphic  and  thick  prismatic  in  form  and  show 
the  usual  cleavage  and  microscopic  structure  of  this  mineral. 
Decomposition  seems  to  have  been  very  busy  in  many  cases  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  sections  which  have  been  almost 
•completely  altered  into  indistinguishable  secondary  minerals. 

The  secondary  ntphdiney  which  in  connection  with  sanidine 
forms  the  groundmass,  occurs  in  allotriomorphic  crystals  which 
are  perforated  in  all  directions  by  the  segirite  crystals  and  boun- 
ded by  the  sanidine  and  other  nepheline  crystals. 

They  are  very  often  altered  to  cancrinate  which  is  easily 
detected  by  its  high  polarization  colors  and  effervescence  with 
acids  as  already  described  (page  235). 

PBeudoltaoUe  occurs  also  in  two  generations,  but  it  is  much 

«  See  Qraeff,  ElAolithsjeniten,  etc.,  1.  o. ,  p.  256. 
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more  difficult  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  them  than  in 
the  caae  of  the  sanidine  and  nepheline.  Those  crystals  which 
are  evidently  of  the  first  generation  are  characterized  microscopi* 
cally  by  their  large  size  and  distinct  icositetrahedral  form.. 
These  crystals  when  fractared  show  a  pure  white  interior  and 
appears  to  be  fine-grained  and  homogeneous,  but  when  studied 
under  the  microscope  they  are  found  to  consist  of  minute  feld- 
spar crystals  interspersed  with  small  particles  of  eleolite,  The> 
spheroidal  structure  is  entirely  wanting  and  in  fact  it  seems  as  if 
this  were  directly  connected  with  the  weathering  which  ha» 
taken  place  in  many  crystals  and  not  with  the  pseudomorphic 
influences,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  have  altered  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  crystals. 

The  small  pseudoleucites  contain  many  of  the  small  6econd<» 
ary  segirite  crystals  and  are  much  less  sharp  in  their  forms. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  these  really  belong  to  a 
second  generation,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  are  interbedded 
among  the  other  minerals  of  the  groundmass  it  seems  probable 
that  this  is  the  case. 

Cleavage  and  microstrncture,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words,, 
can  hardly  be  considered  for  they  belong  really  more  to  the  in- 
dividuals of  which  the  crystal  is  now  made  up  than  to  the  pseudo^ 
leucite  itself.  The  same  is  true  of  their  decomposition  products 
and  it  is  usually  found  that  where  these  have  formed  they  are 
divided  into  those  which  are  characteristic  for  eleolite  (cancrin- 
ite,  etc.),  and  those  which  are  usually  associated  with  orthoclase 
(kaolin,  etc.).  Cancrinite  and  calcite  are  often  found  and  in 
some  cases  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  pseudomorphs. 

Sodalite  group^ — In  many  cases  the  existence  of  some  mem^ 
bers  of  this  group  or  of  the  haiiyne  group  is  suggested  by  the 
appearance  of  six  and  eight  sided,  apparently  regular,  sections 
in  the  green   groundmass.     On  a  close  investigation  these  are 
,  all  found  to  consist  of  secondary  decomposition  products  usually 

I  resembling  those  which    occur   in    the   pseudoleucites,   but  in 

some  cases  they  appear  to  be  of  a  different  constitution.     From 
the  chemical  analyses  made  of  this  rock  it  is  probable  that 

'  jnembers  of  both  the  sodalite  and  haiiyne  group  exist  in  it  to  a 

I 

I 
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limited  extent  for  both  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  are  found  in 
appreciable  quantities.    . 

Pyrite  is  common  in  these  rooks  and  especially  so  in  the 
black  varieties.  That  its  quantity  is  not  inconsiderable  is  shown 
by  the  chemical  analysis. 

Magnetite  and  ilmenite  occur  only  in  single,  isolated  crystals 
which  are  far  from  plentiful. 

BiotUe  appears  to  be  entirely  wanting  or  to  be  present  only 
as  a  secondary  product  and  in  very  limited  quantities.  Where 
it  has  been  observed  it  is  normal  biotite  and  has  an  optic  axis 
angle  of  2^  to  3^.  The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  parallel  to  the 
symmetry-plane. 

Chemical  analyses  have  been  made  of  two  specimens  of  this 
rock  which  differ  considerably  in  their  microscopic  appearance. 
The  first  analysis  (i)  was  made  on  a  dense,  close-grained,  green, 
hornstone-like  rock  in  which  no  phenocrysts  whatever  are  ob- 
served. 

Analysis  (ii)  was  made  from  material  in  which  large  white 
phenocrysts  of  pseudoleucite  and  sanidine  are  visible.  It  was 
conducted  in  the  same  way  as  the  analysis  of  the  pseudoleucite 
crystal  and  the  results  of  both  the  soluble  and  insoluble  parts 
were  calculated  to  100  as  shown  in  the  table. 

It  is  evident  from  column  ii.  that  minerals  containing  both 
chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  are  present. 

The  soluble  portion  of  the  rock  (column  iv  or  vii)  would 
naturally  contain  the  easily  soluble  minerals,  sodalite,  haiiyne, 
and  nepheline;  if  therefore  the  chlorine  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing entirely  to  sodalite  and  the  sulphuric  acid  to  haiiyne  and  the 
amounts  of  the  minerals  corresponding  respectively  to  these  sub- 
stances be  calculated  and  their  constituents  (viil|  ix  and  x)  de- 
ducted from  the  corresponding  constituents  in  the  analysis  of 
the  soluble  portion  of  the  rock  (vii)  the  remainders  should  rep* 
resent  the  amount  of  the  constituents  of  the  mineral  nepheline 
(eleolite)  (xi).  -If  this  result  is  then  recalculated  to  100  per 
cent  (xii)  and  compared  with  the  theoretical  composition  of 
eleolite  (nepheline)  (xiii),  it  appears  that  the  soluble  portion  of 
the  rock  consists  principally  of  these  three  minerals. 
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AncUyaea  of  leuoite  tingiulite  {dike  type). 


CONSTITUENTS. 


I. 


n. 


ni. 


IV. 


V. 


a  fi 
-8 


a" 


6 


•  flj 


II 

52 


•8^ 

s 

ss 

so 


'15  s 


•5  8  S. 


VI. 


3 
a  . 


ao, 

TiO, 

X  (♦) 

AlfOa  ^ 

FeaO,... 

FeO 

CaO ^ 

SrO 

MgO 

MnO ^ 

K.0... 

Na,0 

LiaO 

H«0  (igniUoD)... 

COi ^ 

01  - 

SO. 

P.Oa 

Total 


54.04 


20.27 
4.66 
0.64 
2.7S 


0.16 


6.79 
8.66 


1.98 


»<••■>•>•  ■ 


99.80 


02.91 

none 
0.48 

19.49 
4.78 
2.66 
2.47 
0.09 
0.29 
0.44 
7.88 
7.18 

trace 
1.19 

none 
0.53 
0.62 

trace 
100.25 


14.85 


38.82 


11.72 


(0,43) 
b7  ill. 


1.48 

7.19 

trace 

(1.19) 

none 

0.53 

0.52 

trace 

37.86 


31.24 


t.44 


8.82 
19.20 


3.18 


1.41 

1.89 

trace 

100.00 


61.27 


28-95    j 


1.54    j 


10.24 


100.00 


66.58 


19.89 
8.18 


0.56 
1.10 
0.13 
0.47 
6.43 
10.72 


1.77 


99.88 


(*)  For  explanation  of  use  of  X  see  page  226. 

I.  Complete  analysis  of  dense  green  leucite  tingu4ite  by  R.  N. 
Brackett. 

II.  Total  analysis  of  leuoite  tingu&ite  by  J.  F.  Williams. 

III.  Analysis  of  soluble  portion  of  leuoite  tiugu&ite  by  J.  F. 
Williams. 

IV.  Analysis  of  soluble  portion  of  above  recalculated  to  100  per 
cent. 

V.  Analysis  of  insoluble  portions  (by  difference)  recalculated  to 
100  per  cent.  This  shows  at  once  a  strong  likeness  to  an  analysis  of 
ortboclase,  but  the  silica  and  potash  are  too  low  and  the  groups  of  the 
other  constituents  too  high.  This  indicates  the  presence  of  considerable 
quantities  of  basic  silicates.  If  these  were  deducted  the  analysis  (v)  would 
approach,  very  closely,  that  of  orthoclase. 

VI.  Analysis  of  segirite  tinguciite  from  Asbjornsrod,  Hedrum, 
Norway,  analyzed  by  G.  Pa^kuU  (tiyenitpegmatitgange,  p.  41). 
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Table  showing  approximate  composition  of  soluble  portion  of  leucite 

tingudite  (dike  type.) 


• 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX, 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIII. 

CONSTITUENTS. 

Complete 
analysis 

Sodalite 
deduction 

HaQyoe 
deduction 

Sum  of 
deduction 

Resulting 
analysis 

Same  r^ 
calculated 

Theoret- 
ical eleo- 
lite 

8iOa» 

88Jt2 
81.24 

1.44<?) 

3.82 
19.20 

8.18 

1.41 

1.39 

7.14 
6.12 

4.17 
8.57 
0.53 

11.81 
9.69 
0.58 

27.01 
21.55 
0.91 
8.82 
11.68 
0.18 
0.00 
0.00 

41.58 

88.10 

1.40 

5.90 

17.76 

0.27 

41.24 

AU«. 

35.26 

KaO  M 

6.46 

NaaO 

4.98 

2.64 

7.57 

(8.00) 

1.41 

1.89 

17.04 

HaO 

ca 

1.41 

SO3.... 

Per  oeot... 

100.00 

19.60 

12.80 

84.90 

65.10 

100.00 

100.00 

VII.  ADalysie  of  soluble  portion  of  leucite  tingudite  by  J.  F.. 
Williams.    (See  iv  above). 

VIII.  The  figures  represent  the  amounts  of  the  other  constitu- 
ents of  sodalite  which  correspond  to  1.41  per  cent,  of  chlorine  *. 

The  number  at  the  foot  of  the  column  represents  the  percentage 
of  the  whole  rock  that  the  sodalite  forms. 

IX.  The  figures  represent  the  amounts  of  the  other  constituenta 
of  haliyne  which  correspond  to  1.39  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  anhydride  *. 
The  number  at  the  foot  of  the  colunm  represents  the  percentage  of  the 
whole  rock  that  the  haliyne  forms. 

*Tbe  theoretical  analyses  of  sodalite  and  bailyne  are  expressed  by  the  following  per 
oente:    (Bammelsberg,  Mineralchemie,  1875,  pp.  458  and  45!^). 

Theoretical  analyses  qfeoladiU  and  haUiftte. 


CONSTITUENTS. 

Vila. 

IX  a. 

Theoretical 
sodalite. 

Theoretical 
haOyne 

SiOa  

87.08 
81.71 

25.55 
7.81 

88.89 

A1,0, « 

CaO 

29.00 
4.31 

NatO -- 

21.50 

01 

11.80 

Total 

101.66 

100.00 
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X.  Sums  of  several  oonstituents  of  the  preoediDg  columDB  (viu 
and  IX). 

XI.  Bemainder  after  subtracting  the  several  oonstituents  of  the 
preceding  column  (x)  from  the  constituents  in  the  original  partial  anal- 
ysis (vu  or  IV).    llie  number  at  the  foot  of  the  column  represents  the. 
percentage  of  the  whole  rook  that  the  eleolite  (nepheline)  forms. 

XII.  Column  xi  recalculated  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Xni.    Theoretical  analysis  of  eleolite  as  calculated  fh>m  the  for^- 
mula  (4Na,  K),  Al,  Si,  Og  which  represents  very  closely  the  composition 
of  the  eleolite  from  Magnet  Cove.     Analyzed  by  Smith  and  Brush 
(See  p.  210). 

If  the  amounts  of  sodalite,  haiiyne  and  eleolite  as  esti-^ 
mated  above  be  expressed  in  percentages  of  the  whole  rock 
and  the  insoluble  parts  be  considered  as  made  up  of  ortho- 
clase  and  segirite  *  in  the  ratio  of  about  3  to  1.  The  quan- 
titative mineral  composition  of  the  leucite  tinguiite  would 
then  be  expressed,  approximately,  by  the  following  table  :^— 

Approximate  mineral  composition  of  leucite  tingudite. 

Sodalite 7.57 

HaUyne 4.71 

Eleolite 2B.08 

iEgirite ,.   16.661 

J 


=62.64 
Orthodase 46.98 


Total 100.00 

The  rocks  of  the  tinguaite  group  have  been  but  little- 
studied  and  but  few  analysis  of  them  have  been  made.    It  is». 
however,  probable  that  some  of  the  rocks  described  as  phon- 
olites  will  be  found  upon  further  investigation  to  fall  under 
the  tingu4ite  group. 

The  only  analysis  of  a  tinguaite  which  is  available  is 
that  of  the  Norwegian  ffigirite  tinguaite  (vi)  described  by 
Brogger  (Syenitpegmatitgange,  p.  41).  This  is,  however,, 
not  strikingly  like  the  leucite  tinguaite  of  Magnet  Cove  i]> 
its  composition. 

*  The  AbMDoe  of  sods  in  tiie  insoluble  ptrt  does  net  corrMpond  with  the  assuinptIoD> 
that  the  nlnote  green  pyroxene  crystaU  are  nglrlte,  but  as  all  the  constituents  of  the  insoluble 
IMurts  were  determined  by  difference,  a  small  error  in  the  determination  of  the  soda  in  the  com- 
plete analysis  or  that  of  the  soluble  part  would  make  a  rslatirely  great  difference  In  the  soda  of 
the  insoluble  part. 

19  Geological;  Vol.  U.,  1880. 
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III.  petrOgraphic  description  op  augitic  rocks. 

1.    Fonrcbite  &roup. 

Many  dikes  of  aagitic  rock  occar  here  and  there  among 
the  hills  about  the  edge  of  the  Cove.  These  are  usaally  ex- 
posed in  the  beds  of  the  streams  and  are  very  seldom  capa- 
ble of  being  traced  for  any  considerable  distance  on  either 
side.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  general  description  of  the 
Cove  and  their  mineralogic  constitution  and  individual 
peculiarities  are  in  many  cases  described  by  J.  F.  Kemp  in 
Chapter  XII.  of  this  report. 

In  general  these  dikes  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes, 
viz:  those  in  which  large,  tabular  biotite  crystals  occur  form- 
ing the  so-called  ouachitite  and  those  in  which  this  mineral 
is  almost  or  completely  absent.    The  mineralogic  composi- 
tion and  structure  of  these  two  varieties  is  identical  in  all 
but  this  one  respect.    The  second  of  these  varieties  is  often 
very  fine -grained  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine  with- 
out'the  microscope  whether  it  is  a  fourchite  or  a  dense  dike 
form  of  eleolite  porphyry.    A  large  number  of  these  augitic 
dikes  have  already  been  found  and  examined,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  not  a  tenth,  nor  even  a  hundredth,  part  of  those 
that  exist  are  exposed  and  visible.     It  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  little  consequence   whether  the   exact  composition  and 
structure  of  each  one  of  those  found,  has  been  determined 
under  the  microscope,  especially  since  there  exist  so  many- 
more  which  have  not  been  discovered.    A  microscopic  ex- 
amination has  been  made  of  many  of  the  dikes  which  have 
been  discovered  and  the  results  of  those  investigations  are 
tabulated  in  Chapter  XIII.  of  this  report. 

Where  the  fourchite  and  "ouachitite  come  in  contact 
with  the  other  igneous  rocks  they,  like  those  of  Fourche 
Mountain  ar(^a,  are  older  than  the  youngest  syenite  rocks 
and  are  cut  by  them. 

B.    Moncbiqnite  Crroup. 

Amphibole  monchiquite  is  known  from  only  one  locality 
in  the  Magnet  Cove  region  and  that  is  inside  the  cove  itself.     It 
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<3ut8  across  the  northern  part  of  the  inside  of  the  basin  in  a  nearly 
«ast  and  west  direction  and  extends  for  several  hundred  meters 
(see  page  185  and  chapter  XIIL,  dike  159). 

It  is  a  dark  colored,  heavy  rock  which,  microscopically, 
appears  comparatively  nniform  in  texture  except,  here  and  there, 
where  black,  shining  amphibole  prisms  (2  to  3mm  in  length) 
and  small  (1  to  1.5mm  in  diameter)  greenish  yellow  olivine 
•crystals  occur. 

Under  the  microscope  the  most  conspicuous  objects  are  the 
large  phenocrysts  of  perfectly  fresh  olivine.  These  together 
with  large  augite  and  amphibole  crystals  form  the  most  impor^ 
tant  minerals  in  this  prophyritic  rock  and  are  distinctly  separat- 
ed from  the  fine-grained,  holocrystalline  base  which  shows  a 
6omewhat  fluidal  structure. 

Olivine  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  characteristic  min- 
eral of  the  rock.  It  appears  in  greenish  yellow  grains  which 
show  a  waxy  lustre  on  their  broken  surfaces.  Exterior  crystal 
forms  cannot  be  seen  macroscopically  on  account  of  their  small 
size.  In  thin  sections,  under  the  microscope  the  olivine  appears 
as  colorless,  transparent,  non-pleochroitic,  idiomorphic  crystals 
which  are  irregularly  distributed  throughout  the  section,  being 
more  numerous  in  certain  bands  and  spots  than  in  others. 
The  crystals  may  be  said  to  be  truly  idiomorphic  although  they 
are  usually  resorbed  about  the  edges  and  show  that  the  magma 
in  which  they  floated  was  sufficiently  acid  to  have  a  strong 
corroding  action  upon  them. 

Cleavage  cracks  are  distinct  although  not  frequent  and  those 
parallel  to  the  brachypinacoid  (010)  are  much  more  distinct 
than  those  parallel  to  the  macropinacoid  (100).  Along  these 
oleavage  cracks  a  slight  decomposition  has  taken  place,  indicated 
by  a  yellow  coloration  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  crystal. 

The  crystals  are  not  uncommonly  made  up  of  two  indi- 
viduals and,  so  far  as  they  have  been  observed,  they  seem  to  be 
twinned  with  the  brachydome  (Oil)  as  the  composition  plane. 

In  parallel  non-polarized  light  the  crystals  appear  colorless 
and  transparent  and  have  a  rough  surface  showing  that  the  index 
of  refraction  is  higher  than  that  of  Canada  balsam.     The  inter- 
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ferenoe  colors  are  high,  reaching  even  to  those  of  the  third  order.. 
The  extinction  is  orientated  in  sections  not  too  greatly  inclined 
to  the  symmetry-planes.  In  convergent  polarized  light  one  optio 
axis  is  often  seen,  but  in  no  case  has  a  section  showing  two  axes, 
been  observed.  From  this  fact  it  is  seen  that  the  optic  axis 
angle  is  large  and  consequently  no  observations  on  the  character 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  axes  or  the  bisectrices  were  possible. 

The  crystals  are  remarkably  free  from  inclusions  of  all  sorts. 
and  seldom  show  anything  more  than  a  few  grains  of  magnetite 
and  pyrite  disseminated  through  them,  A  few  regularly  bounded 
gas  .inclusions  occasionally  appear  in  the  crystals,  but  in  no 
case  have  liquid  inclusions  been  observed.  As  has  already  been 
stated  these  crystals  show  slight  indications  of  weathering  and 
along  the  cleavage  cracks  a  deposition  of  a  yellow,  hydrous  oxide 
of  iron  often  occurs.  Alteration  to  serpentine  has  not  beeU' 
noticed  in  any  case. 

Pyroxene  is  the  most  important  mineral,  in  respect  to  quan- 
tity, in  th!s  rock.    It  makes  up  at  least  half  of  the  mass  of  the 
rock  and  occurs  in  two  generations.     The  older  pheuocrysts  are 
in  e^Qtj  respect  identical  with  those  described   by  Kemp   in 
Chapter  XII.  of  this  report  and  like  them  belong  to  the  class  of 
basaltic  augites.    They  have  the  same  purplish  tinge  and  appear 
as  twins  and  single  individuals  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  in 
the  fourchiteand  ouachitite.    They  differ,  however,  from  these  ia 
that,  since  they  are  later  in  the  period  of  their  formation  than 
the  olivine  and  amphibole  pheuocrysts,  they  are  allotriomorphio 
wherever  they  come  in  contact  with  these  minerals.    In  the  four- 
chite,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  the  oldest  of  all  the  silicates 
and  were  therefore  always  idiomorphic. 

The  augite  of  the  second  generation  forms  small  crystals 
having  a  similar  appearance  to  the  larger  ones;  they  are  idio**^ 
morphic  whenever  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  olivine,, 
hornblende  or  augite  pheuocrysts.  They,  like  the  older  genera- 
tion, contain  magnetite  grains  and  gas  inclusions,  but  very 
rarely  show  any  sign  of  decomposition. 

Amphibole  occurs  in  black,  shining  prisms  which  sometimes 
attain  a  length  of  several  millimeters.     This  mineral  appears  to- 
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he  especially  frequent  in  some  parts  of  the  rock  and  to  be 
entirely  wanting  in  other  parts  of  the  same  specimen.  Under 
the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  occar  in  both  large  and  small,  pris* 
matic  crystals  of  two  generations.. 

The  cleavage  parallel  to  the  prisms  (110)  is  very  perfect| 
but  the  cleavage  cracks  are  not  near  together.  They  make  the 
characteristic  angle  of  124^  3(y  with  each  other  and  appear  in 
the  vertical  sections  as  distinct  cracks  parallel  to  the  vertical 
axis.  Cleavage  planes  appear  which  are  quite  irregular,  making 
various  angles  with  the  first  and  lying  in  the  same  general 
direction  as  the  base  (001). 

The  crystals  are  of  a  brown  color  when  seen  in  parallel 
nnu-polarized  light.  They  are  strongly  pleochroitic,  the  colors 
Varying  from  yellow  to  dark  reddish  brown.  The  pleochroism 
is  represented  by  the  following  formula: — 

c>b>a 

The  positions  of  the  axes  of  greatest  and  least  elasticity  are 
the  same  as  those  usually  observed  for  basaltic  hornblende  to 
which  variety  of  amphibole  these  crystals  belong.  The  acute 
bisectrix  makes  an  angle  of  18^  with  the  vertical  axis  c  and  lies 
in  the  acute  angle  j9«  The  character  of  the  double  refraction  is 
positive.  The  large  phenocrysts  are  perfectly  idiomorphic  and 
«re  older  than  any  of  the  other  constituents  except  the  olivine. 
The  smaller  crystals  of  ^he  second  generation  are  on  the  contrary 
younger  than  the  augite  and  often  form  around  the  latter  or  else 
appear  as  small  allotriomorphic  crystals  wedged  in  between  two 
or  more  of  the  augite  phenocrysts ;  they  are,  however,  older  than 
the  augites  of  the  second  generation.  In  some  cases  the  pheno- 
crysts of  amphibole  are  surrounded  by  an  indistinct  flow  struct- 
cire  and  it  is  evident  from  this  and  from  the  fact  that  they  not 
uncommonly  show  a  slight  bending  and  fracture  with  a  separa- 
tion of  the  broken  parts  that  there  was  a  movement  in  the  magma 
after  they  were  formed.  In  parts  of  the  rock  where  much  oli- 
vine exists  the  amphibole  phenocrysts  appear  to  be  very  scarce 
or  to  be  absent  entirely  and  vice  versa.  It  may  be  that  this  is 
only  accidental,  but  as  it  is  quite  uniformly  the  case  it  appears  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  two  minerals. 
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Both  the  phenocrysts  and  second  generation  crystals  con« 
tain  numerons  inclnsions  of  gas  and  of  some  white^  transparent 
mineral  which  resembles  apatite.  Magnetite  occnrs  in  black 
grains  and  crystals  in  considerable  quantities. 

Plagioolaae  occurs  in  small  lath-like  crystals  which  seldom 
exceed  0.2mm  in  length  and  are  usually  much  smaller.  Their 
width  is  not  more  than  one-tenth,  rarely  two-tenths,  of  their 
length.  They  are  occasionally  idiomorphically  terminated  in  the 
prismatic  zone,  but  the  faces  which  bound  them  can  hardly  b& 
determined  on  account  of  their  minuteness.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever that  the  brachypinacoid  (010)  prisms  (110)  and  the  base- 
(001)  are  present.  In  some  cases  the  ends  of  the  crystals  ar& 
sharply  truncated,  but  they  are  more  often  frayed  out  and  ir- 
regular. 

In  parallel  polarized  light  the  crystals  are  seen  to  coutaia 
a  number  of  twin  lamellae  which  run  directly  through  them  par- 
allel to  the  brachypinacoid  (010)  and  which  show  large  aogles^ 
of  extinction  on  both  sides  of  the  composition  plane.  In  all 
cases  where  these  angles  have  been  measured  they  have  been 
found  to  lie  between  30^  and  35^  and  to  indicate  a  plagioclase 
very  rich  in  lime  and  approaching  an  anorthite  in  iU  compohi-^ 
tion. 

.  The  crystals  appear  often  in  an  irregular  fluidal  structure 
and  indicate  that  the  magma  in  which  they  were  formed  waa 
still   mobile.     The  groundmass  occupies  the  space  about  the 
minerals  already  described.     It  is  colorless  and  shows  that  it 
has   assumed   a   semi-crystalline  structure,  from  the  fact  that 
between  crossed  nicols  it  has  an  undulatory  extinction  which 
often  indicates  a  spheroidal  structure.     By   means  of  a  selenite 
plate  this  structure  is  more  clearly  seen.     None  of  the  original 
glass  seems  to  have  been  preserved,  but  it  appears  to  have  all 
become    crystalline.     In  certain    cases    there    appear    in   this, 
groundmass  very  minute  prisms  which  have  an  orientated  ex- 
tinction and  resemble  nepheline.     They  show  negative  double- 
refraction,  but  are  too  minute  to  be  tested  microchemically.     The- 
altered  groundmass  is  readily  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid 
and  when  tested  with  fuchsine  solution  shows  a  strong  red  color 
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which  indicates  the  separation  of  gelatinous  silica.  The  silica 
shows  no  salt  cubes  so  that  the  probability  of  the  presence  of 
nepheline  is  very  slight.  When  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
was  tested  with  sulphuric  acid  gypsum  crystals  were  formed 
thus  proving  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  mineral.  It  is  possible 
that  the  mineral  in  question  is  melilite  and  that  the  rock  ap- 
proaches ainoite  in  its  composition. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rock  may  be  con« 
sidered  as  either  holocrystalline  or  as  hypocrystalline  with  a 
glass  which  has,  through  secondary  influences,  become  spher- 
ulitic  in  structure  and  cryptocrystalliue. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  this  rock  was  made  by  the  Survey^ 
W.  A.  Noyes,  analyst,  and  gave  the  following  results: — 

Ancdysia  of  amphibole  monohiquUe, 

SlOa 43.60 

TiO, 2.10 

AlA 18.0B 

FejO, 7.62 

FeO 7.64 

CaO 13.39 

MgO 3.47 

KjO 1.30 

Na^O 2.00 

H,0 1.22 

Total..- 100,20 

Specific  gravity  (Williams)...    3.061  at  16*"  C. 

The  comparison  of  its  chemical  composition  with  that  of 
other  rocks  of  the  monchiquite  group  is  shown  on  page  111. 

The  only  question  of  importance  which  attaches  itself  to 
this  rock  is  whether  the  mineral  melilite  occurs  in  it  and 
whether  it  should  be  grouped  with  the  alnoites  or  monchiquites. 
For  the  present  it  is  placed  with  the  monchiquite  group. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ojntact  Metamobphism  and  Gekvtio  Relations    of  the 

Rocks  of  Magnet  Cove. 


I.      Contact  Bocks, 
n.    Contact  Minerals. 

A.  Contact  Minerals  from  Quartz  and  Sandstone. 

B.  Contact  Minerals  from  the  Calcite. 

m.  Belation  of  the  Igneous  Bocks  of  Magnet  Cove  to  each  other 
and  to  Adjacent  Sedimentary  Books. 


I.      CONTACT  ROOKS. 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  descriptions  of 
rocks  from  the  Magnet  Cove  region,  many  varieties  of  rock 
occur  whose  affinities  and  relationships  are  very  uncertain. 
These  have  for  the  most  part  been  called  hornstones  and  have 
been  considered  as  metamorphosed  rocks.  Their  micro- 
scopic physiography  is  very  indefinite  and  in  the  majority  of 
•cases  allows  very  little  to  be  determined  in  regard  to  their 
origin  or  present  composition.  It  is  seldom  that  two  of 
these  rocks  present  the  same  appearance,  although  a  few 
.general  characteristics  may  be  detected  in  almost  all  of  them. 
In  consequence  of  this  latitude  in  their  mineralogic  compo- 
-eition  and  of  the  infiniteuess  of  their  microscopic  physio- 
graphy only  a  general  description  of  them  will  be  given. 

Macroscopically  they  form  dense  black  or  dark  bluish  or 
greenish  gray  rocks  which  break  easily  under  the  hammer 
and  show  a  conchoidal  fracture  on  the    broken  surfaces. 
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TTbey  are  often  filled  with  cubes  of  pyrite  which  vary  in  size 
from  microscopic  individuals  up  to  crystals  measuring  8  to 
10mm  on  an  edge.  On  their  broken  surfaces  the  rocks 
often  present  a  somewhat  blotched  appearance  showing  that 
there  was  a  tendency  towards  a  re*  arrangement  of  the  mole- 
-cules  forming  the  rock,  but  that  in  most  cases  the  re-arrange- 
ment only  wentiar  enough  to  suggest  such  an  alteration  in 
the  structure. 

Under  the  microscope  sharply  defined  minerals  can  sel- 
dom be  discovered.  The.  rock  appears  as  a  confused  mass  of 
extremely  fine  feldspar  needles  intermixed  with  much  iso- 
tropic material  and  small  quantities  of  choritic  substance. 

Large  quantities  of  colorless  minerals  having  a  high 
index  of  refraction  and  showing  a  surface  in  high  relief  al- 
most always  appear.  These  apparently  globular  substances 
fihow  very  high  interference  colors,  but  their  extinction  is 
not  very  sharp. 

Biotite  is  scattered  through  the  whole  rock  in  the  form 
of  small,  reddish  brown  crystals  of  secondary  origin.  It  ap- 
pears in  small,  irregular,  strongly  pleochroitic  flakes,  in 
which  the  colors  change  from  a  reddish  brown  to  a  dark 
-chocolate-brown  or  black.  The  absorption  of  light,  when 
the  cleavage  planes  of  the  mineral  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  lower  nicol,  is  always  very  great  and  in  many  cases  al- 
most total. 

Pyrite  appears  everywhere  in  the  form  of  small  cubes 
and  is  often  very  much  altered  about  the  edges;  and  not  in- 
Irequently  this  decomposition  has  penetrated  deep  into  the 
the  crystal.  The  crystals  then  consist  of  a  mass  of  reddish 
brown  or  bright  red  material  which  has  no  action  on  polar- 
ized  light  and,  even  between  crossed  nicols,  retains  its  red- 
dish color  showing  that  limonite  and  not  hematite  is  present. 

Grains  of  magnetite  occur  very  frequently  and  are  often 
thickly  disseminated  among  the  other  minerals  of  the  rock. 

Occasionally  the  outline  of  a  crystal  of  pyroxene  or  of 
amphibole  is  suggested  by  grains  Of  magnetite  or  by  flakes 
of  mica  arranged  along  the  lines  which  represent  its  edges. 
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Calcite  and  other  decomposition  prodacts  in  many  cases 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  rock. 

It  appears  from  the  ahove  description  that  little  or 
nothing  can  be  made  out  about  many  of  the  rocks  belonging 
to  this  class  and  hence  that  any  suggestions  regarding  their 
relations  to  the  geology  of  the  region  are  uncertain  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  shales  which  lie  directly  in 
contact  with  the  intruded  syenite  of  the  Diamond  Jo  quarry 
(see  page  197),  the  metamorphic  action  of  the  igneous  rock 
is  much  more  evident.    Specimens  were  taken  from  this 


Fig.  21.    Contact  of  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock  with  the  PaiwMieroekin  Diamond  Jo  guarry. 

A,    Eleolite  sjeoite  (Diamond  Jo  type).  B,    Metamorphoeed eedemeiitary  rock.  (7.7cin), 

C.    Mach  altered  rock  (30  cm).  D.    Slightly  altered  rock  (Im). 

E,    Unaltered,  but  contorted  ahale. 

contact  at  several  points  (Fig.  21)  and  studied.  The 
description  of  the  different  bands  is  as  follows:  {A)  repre- 
sents the  syenite  in  which  the  Diamond  Jo  quarry  is  situated 
and  (B)  is  the  first  contact  zone.  It  is  in  general  aboat  7.7cm 
(3  in.)  wide,  but  at  one  point  it  extends  down  into  the  sye- 
nite for  twice  that  distance.  It  is  a  close-grained,  dense, 
hornstone-like  rock,  showing  almost  no  indications  of  having 
ever  been  stratified. 

Under  the  microscope  it  also  appears  close-grained  and 
massive  and  is  seen  to  be  filled  with  an  immense  number  of 
small,  green  crystals  which  belong  to  the  pyroxene  group. 
These  have  a  high  index  of  refraction  which  makes  them  ap- 
pear as  if  their  surfaces  were  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
section.    Although  of  a  decidedly  green  color  these  grains 
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have  little  or  Da  pleochroisin  and  in  this  respect  resemble 
segirite.  Their  angle  of  extinction,  where  it  conld  be 
observed,  is  small.  Some  sections  which  are  approximately 
at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis  show  an  eight-sided  figure 
with  two  sets  of  cleavage  cracks  lying  parallel  to  the  twa 
sets  of  small  faces.  These  systems  of  cleavage  cracks  are  ap- 
proximately at  right  angles  to  each  other  thus  giving  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  pyroxenic  character  of  the  mineraL 
Although  this  substance  has  been  described  in  its  crystalline- 
form  in  order  to  show  its  relation  to  the  pyroxene  groups 
this  is  by  no  means  the  way  in  which  it  most  commonly  ap- 
pears. As  a  rule  the  individuals  classed  under  this  head 
consist  of  minute,  round  grains  rarely  exceeding  O.Odmm  in  di- 
ameter while  the  crystals  just  mentioned  are  seldom  much 
larger,  but  in  a  few  cases  have  been  observed  to  be  as  much 
as  0,08mm  in  size.  These  small  grains  and  crystals  are  al- 
ways filled  with  innumerable  minute  gas  inclusions  often 
showing  an  exterior  crystal  form  corresponding  somewhat  ta 
the  form  of  pyroxene.  The  general  habit  and  microscopic 
physiography  of  this  mineral  show  that  it  is  the  result  of 
secondary  action  on  the  sedimentary  rock  and  is  not^  aa 
might  be  supposed,  the  first  crystallization  of  a  quickly  cooled 
syenitic  magma. 

A  large  number  of  small,  white  or  very  light  yellow  grains 

« 

are  scattered  among  these  green  crystals.  They  possess,  like  the 
latter^  a  high  index  of  refraction  and  exhibit  a  roundeii  surface,, 
but  are  without  any  distinguishable  crystal  form.  They  have 
high  polarization  colors,  but  the  extinction  is  not  very  sharp,, 
being  masked  to  some  extent  by  the  internal  rt  flections  due  te 
the  high  refractive  index.  It  is  possible  that  these  crystals  are 
related  to  titanite,  but  as  no  tests  have  been  made  to  confirm  thia 
supposition  it  can  only  be  put  forward  as  a  suggestion  based 
upon  the  general  appearance  and  characteristic  of  the  mineral 
and  their  likeness  to  those  of  titanite  observed  elsewhere. 

Bioiite  exists  in  this  rock  as  small  irregular  plates  which 
seldom  exceed  1,0mm  in  their  greatest  diameter.  Like  those 
described  in  the  other  metamorphosed  rocks  of  this  region  they^ 
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are  very  strong  in  their  absorption  of  light  and  in  their  pleo- 
H^hroism.  They  often  occur  filling  the  space  and  marking  oat 
the  forms  of  some  other  crystals  which,  from  their  general 
appearance,  seem  to  have  been  large  augites. 

The  question  concerning  the  original  conditions  under 
which  these  decomposed  augites  were  formed  immediately  pre* 
«ents  itself,  but,  as  yet,  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  their 
occurrence  has  been  suggested.  The  rock  in  which  they  were 
ibund  was  many  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  when 
it  was  laid  bare  by  the  opening  of  the  quarry  some  time  ago 
it  tippeared  as  a  perfectly  fresh  band  of  metamorphosed  shale. 
The  occurrence  of  large  crystals  of  augite  completely  altered  into 
irregularly  arranged  biotite  plates  could  therefore  hardly  be 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  or  superficial  weatherings 
but  must  rather  be  referred  back  to  the  time  when  the  syenite 
was  still  hot  and  the  contact  rock  was  permeated  by  hot  saline 
waters. 

The  groundmass,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  in  which  these 
tsrystals  are  imbedded  consists  of  a  colorless,  glassy  looking 
material  which,  when  examined  between  crossed  nicols,  is  seen 
to  be  a  double  refracting  substance.  In  many  cases  it  appears 
•as  if  it  were  filled  with  lath-like  plagioclase  crystals  which  are, 
however,  so  confused  and  distorted  by  the  spheroidal  structure 
that  their  character  is  almost  indeterminable. 

Where  the  metamorphosed  shale  comes  in  direct  contact 
"with  the  syenite  large  crystals  of  orthoclase  are  found  extend- 
ing out  from  the  latter  into  the  sedimentary  rock  showing  that 
an  exchange  of  substance  and  a  smelting  together  of  the  two  rocks 
has  taken  place.  At  the  ends  furthest  away  from  the  meta- 
morphosed rock  these  crystals  are  comparatively  free  from  inclu- 
sion of  foreign  material,  but  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  con- 
tact line  they  gradually  become  filled,  first  with  minute,  dust-like 
grains  of  magnetite  and  then  with  small,  green  augitic  crystals 
which  become  more  and  more  frequent  until,  at  last,  the  character 
of  the  feldspar  is  entirely  lost  and  the  mineral  is  completely 
filled  with  the  green  crystals  as  already  described. 

The  next  band  (C)  is  30cm  (1  foot)   wide  and  consists  of  a 
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shale  in  which,  although  it  has  alRo^een  mach  altered,  a  certain, 
stratification  can  be  observed.  A  secondary  cleavage  making  a. 
sharp  angle  with  the  contact  of  the  syenite  and  the  sedimentary 
rocks  is  however  much  more  prominent  than  the  original  bed- 
ding planes. 

(D.)  consists  of  a  somewhat  arenaceous  shale  in  which  the 
cleavage  makes  equal  angles  on  both  sides  of  a  normal  to  the< 
contact  line.  So  little  change  was  macroscopically  visible  in, 
this  belt  that  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  examine  it  micro- 
scopically. 

(E.)  is  the  ordinary  shale  of  the  region,  but  its  fiat  bedding^ 
planes  have  been  converted  into  wavy  surfaces  by  the  intrusion 
of  the  igneous  rocks.     All  other  evidences  of  metamorphic  or 
contact  action  are  wanting. 

Another  contact  rock  which  is  of  interest  is  that  occurrin  g 
on  the  hill  south  of  the  house  marked  ^^J.  F.   Moore,  house'^ 
Macroscopically  this  rock  has  a  light  yellowish,   often  almost 
pure  white  color  and  contains  numerous  small,  black  grains 
disseminated  through  it.     (Page  179.) 

It  shows  on  its  weathered  surface  a  more  or  less  distinct 
banding,  with  an  alternation  of  protruding  and  receding  layers, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  water- worn  shale  in  which  the 
successive  layers  were  not  all  of  the  same  hardness.  ' 

This  rock  lies  immediately  above  the  eleolite  garnet  syenite 
and  may  be  a  zone  of  Paleozoic  rock  which  has  been  altered  by 
the  intrusion  of  these  large  masses  of  igneous  rock. 

Under  the  microscope  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a 
colorless,  transparent  groundmass  through  which  are  disseminated 
numerous  crystals  of  secondary  biotite  and  magnetite. 

The  groundmass  consists  of  small  (0.1  to  0.2mm)  colorless,, 
transparent  crystals  which  are  nearly  equal  in  all  their  dimen- 
sions. These  crystals  are  so  massed  and  crowded  together  that, 
they  only  occasionally  show  an  idiomorphic  form.  When, 
however,  such  a  form  appears  it  is  hexagonal  and  apparently 
shows  a  rhombohedral  hemimorphism.    Thus  several  cases  have 
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been  observed  where  the  crystal 
is  so  situated  with  its  vertical 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  thin  section  that  a  hexag- 
onal outline  is  apparent  and  in- 
side of  that  there  are  a  succession  of 
rhombohedrons  so  situated  that  they 
build  up  a  pyramid  about  the  verti- 
ng 22.    Crystal  qf  unknown, sub-    <»1     ^xis    (ScC    fig,  22).      By    raising 

^ituice  in  ths  metamorphoted  rock  ixiao,)  and  lowering  the  tube  of  the  micro- 
scope the  various  sectioos  of  this  pyramid  come  successively 
into  focus. 

The  index  of  refraction  and  the  double  refraction  of  this 
mineral  are  both  high  and  the  character  of  the  double  refrac- 
tion is  negative.  The  hexagonal  sections,  observed,  above  are 
isotropic.  The  individuals  are  so  small  that  but  little  can  be 
learned  about  their  optic  properties. 

A  chemical  analysis  was  made  of  the  rock  by  the  Survey^ 
W.  A.  Noyes,  analyst,  with  the  following  results : — 

Analysis  of  metamorphosed  rock, 
SiO, 61.12 


AlA- 

CaO.. 
MgO.. 
K,0... 
Na,0. 


0.35 
20.86 
422 
0.68 
018 
7.90 
3.66 


'  Ignition'. 0.58 

Total - 99.55 

On  account  of  the  small  amount  of  other  minerals  present 
this  analysis  expresses  approximately  the  composition  of  the 
mineral  constituting  the  groundmass.  The  analysis  is  approx- 
imately that  of  a  potash  feldspar  and  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  groundmass  consisted  of  some  such  mineral  did  not  the  optic 
behavior  of  the  mineral  militate  against  such  a  conclusion.  The 
identity  of  this  mineral  is,  for  the  present,  left  an  open  question. 
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Biotite  occars  in  small  (0.2  to  0.5mm)  reddish  brown,  hez- 
agoDai  plates  and  exhibits  strong  pleochroism. 

Magnetite  is  present  in  small  grains  and  rods  and  in  a  few 
cases  has  been  altered  to  hematite. 

Minute  detailed  descriptions  of  several  other  contact  zones 
and  rooks  from  various  localities  might  be  added;  but  they  would 
be  of  little  intjjsrest  or  value  for,  in  the  main,  they  are  similar  to 
those  just  described  and  where  other  minerals  appear  their 
identification  is  so  difficult,  on  account  of  the  almost  complete 
want  of  characteristic  crystal  forms  and  the  impossibility  of 
separating  the  minerals  satisfactorily  with  any  of  the  heavy 
liquids,  that  such  a  description  as  could  be  given  would  be 
worthless. 

n.      CONTACT   MINERALS. 

Under  the  head  of  contact  minerals  are  included  some  of 
the  most  interesting  minerals  which  occur  about  the  Cove  and 
some  of  those  which  have  raised  the  most  important  discussions 
which  have  ever  occupied  the  mineralogic  world. 

The  contact  minerals  are  of  two  classes,  namely,  (A)  those 
formed  on  the  sandstones  and  quartz  crystals  associated  with  the 
novaculite  rocks  and  (B)  those  formed  by  the  metamorphosing 
of  the  calcite  deposits  inside  of  the  Cove. 

A.    Contact  Minersils  from  Quartz  and  S&ndatone. 

Along  the  belt  of  coarsely  crystalline  quartz  rock  which  has 
been  described  (p.  192)  as  lying  just  west  of  Magnet  Post-Office 
and  extending  for  a  kilometer  (0.62  miles)  or  more  in  a  N.  K. 
W.  direction  there  occur  many  large  quartz  crystals  whose  sur- 
faces are  more  or  less  covered  with  brilliant,  black  crystals  of 
brookite  of  all  sizes. 

The  quartz  crystals  themselves  are  of  many  varieties,  some 
being  clear  and  transparent  like  the  so-called  Hot  Springs 
crystals  or  rock  crystal.  These  usually  occur  attached  at  one 
end  and  are  therefore  seldom  doubly  terminated.  Smoky  quartz 
also  occurs  in  this  belt  and  is  often  found  in  very  large  crystals 
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weighing  io  some  cases  as  much  as  4  to  5  kilos,  (9  to  11  pounds)^ 
Fragpients  of  such  crystals  are  also  found  in  great  numbers  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  Indians  made  use  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
novaculite,  in  the  manufacture  of  their  arrow-heads,  spear« 
points,  etc.  lu  many  cases  this  smoky  quartz  is  of  a  very 
beautiful  color  and  might  well  be  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  jewelry  and  objets  de  luxe.  Milky  quartz  is  much  more 
common  than  either  of  the  two  varieties  just  mentioned  and 
crystals  of  it  often  occur  doubly  terminated.  The  crystals  of 
this  variety  are  usually  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  either 
the  rock-crystal  or  the  smoky  quartz  found  in  the  same  locality. 

The  quartz  crystals  are  usually  terminated  only  by  the 
primary  prism  and  pyramid  faces  and  seldom  if  ever  show  any 
other  forms.  They  are  generally  much  corroded  on  the  surface 
and  the  spots  where  brookite  crystals  were  originally  implanted 
are  indicated  by  holes  left  in  the  surface  of  the  crystal.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  these  brookite  crystals  are  not  foubd  inclosed 
in  the  quartz  crystals  but  only  implanted  on  and  occasionally 
imbedded  in  the  surface. 

Striations  parallel  to  the  horizontal  prism -pyramid  edges  of 
the  quartz  crystals  appear  to  be  almost  if  not  quite  wanting  on 
the  specimens  from  this  locality.  Compare  the  statements  made 
in  the  article  by  Lewis  Feuchtwanger  on  ^^  The  Parallel  Striae 
or  indented  cross-lines  on  Rock  Crystal  ^'  *  in  which  he  mentions 
the  rock  crystal  from  Magnet  Cove. 

Brookite.  The  brookite  which  occurs  most  commonly  on 
the  quartz  crystals  just  described  is  that  form  which  was  origi- 
nally known  as  arkansite  and  over  which  there  was  so  much 
discussion  concerning  its  composition  and  crystal  form. 

It  was  first  described  by  C.  U.  Shepardf  as  one  of  three 
new  minerals  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  Rev.  E.  R. 
Beadle  of  New  Orleans.  Shepard  gives  the  accompanying  figure 
(Fig.  23)  as  representing  the  crystal  form  of  the  mineral  and 

*  ProceediBgs  of  the  AmericaD  Aasodatioii  for  the  AdTanoementof  Science,  Vol.  XIX.» 
(1870)  1871. 

t  On  three  neir  mineral  species  from  ArkansaSi  etc.     Am.  Jour.  Sci.  Series  2,  Vol.  II. » 
1846,  p.  249. 
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X.  All-  n   A  Ji_       Figure  28.    Brookile  {ark- 

Lustre  metallic.     Color  dark  atuue)  wter  shtpard^ 


describes  the  angles  and  the  faces  as  follows:    ''Primary  forau. 
Kight  rhombic  prism.     M  on  Mj*  101^ 
Secondary  form  : — M  on  o,  133°  45'. 
0  on  c  over  the  edge  x    136°  16'. 
Edge  X  inclines  to  edge  x  at  about  94°. 
Cleavage  indistinct.     Surface  M,  brilliant, 
c  less  sOy  d  brilliaBty  though  drnsy,  and  chan- 
nelled verticallv.     Fracture  sub«conchoidaU 
to  uneven. 

steel-gray  to  iron  black.     Face  c  tarnishes  blue,  like  specular 
iron.     Streak   dark  ash-gray.    The   powder  (until  it  becomes 
perfectly  fine)  shows  points  with  metallic  lustre. 
Brittle.    Hardness  7.0-7.6." 

In  a  foot  note  Bhepard  gives  a  number  cf  chemical  reactions 
obtained  from  the  mineral  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  as  far  as 
his  investigation  and  the  quantity  of  material  at  his  disposal 
would  permit,  that  the  mineral  consists  of  a  titanate  of  yttria,  m 
which  neither  lime,  oxide  of  cerium,  iron  or  manganese  are 
present.  He  describes  the  crystals  as  being  about  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  as  occurring  implanted  upon  quartz, 
crystals,  which  are  attached  to  a  surface  of  brownish  green 
coccolite.  He  named  the  supposed  new  mineral  arkanaUe  after 
the  state  in  which  it  is  found. 

In  1847  under  the  heading  of  ''Further  account  <»f  the 
Arkansite^t  Shepard  describes  a  crystal  which  came  from  Dr^ 

W.  B.  Powell  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  locality  and  the  finder 
^  of  the  specimens  which  Shephard  first 
obtained  from  £.  B.  Beadle.  He  mentions 
the  occurrence  of  a  new  face  a  (Fig.  24y 
which  truncates  the  acute  angles  of  the  pri- 
*£)fitf^8hX)  ^*'*^"  mary  form,  and  he  states  that  the  angle  Jtf 
on  if  is  constantly  between  the  values  101°  and  101°  16',  while- 
that  of  a  on  a  is  128°.  He  gives  the  specific  gravity  as  3.864^ 
He  then  gives  a  number  of  chemical  tests  and  closes  by  stating^ 

*  The  lettering  orlgliuilly  used  hj  Shepard  hu  been  retained, 
t  Am.  Jour.  Sei.  Series  2,  Vol.  IV.,  1847.  p.  729. 

20  Ocologleal;  Vol.  U.,  18M. 
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it  as  his  opinion  that  the  arkansite  is  a  ^'niobate  of  yttria  and 
thorinar  * 

In  ]  849  a  number  of  articles  appeared  t)n  the  subject  of 
arkansite  most  of  which  were  evidently  written  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  others. 

August  Breithaupt  published  an  article  entitled  '^Mineralo- 
gische  Beschreibung  des  Arkansits'^  f  in  which  he  gives  the 
measurements  of  the  angles  and  calculates  an  axis  ratio  for  the 
new  mineral.  He  places  the  crystal  in  a  different  position  from 
that  adopted  by  Shepard  and  obtains  the  following  faces  (Figs. 
25  and  26)  angles  and  axis  ratio : — 


Fig.  25.  Fig.  26. 

BrookUe  {arkansUe)  {aftw  Breiihaupt.) 

P:  P=  185°  15'  short  polar  edge;  95°  20'  long  polar  edge; 

101°  18'  basal  edge. 
y=JPob=124°  2'  t=2Pc&=:79°  41' 

c==3Pc&=68°  10'  «=P6b=86°  31' 

l=ooP(Sb  n=2P=  1 25°  56' 

Axis  ratio  a:b:  o=l  :  1.668802  :  0.941023. 
He  states  that  the  crystal  cannot  be  made  to  coincide   with 
brookite. 

In  July,  1849,  a  note  from  W.  H.  Miller]:    was  published 
•by  the  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  in  which  it  is  stated 

*  Iq  tlie  Jahrwberloht  fiber  der  Fortochritte  der  nineii,  pharm.  and  techniMh.  Chemie» 
Physio,  Mineralogie  und  G«ologie.  Heran^gogben  Ton  J.  Liebig  and  H.  Kopp,  1847-48,  there 
appears  ob  p  ige  1160  a  resume  of  Shepard's  two  descriptions  and  a  note  to  the  effect  that  in 
ihe  Tolame  for  1849  the  close  relation  of  this  miaeral  to  brookite  wonld  be  dLscaased. 

t.Poggei'dorll  *8  Annalen.  Band  LXXYIl.,  1849.  p.  802. 

X  Phil.  Mag.  (8)  XXXV.,  1849,  p.  75. 
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that  the  arkansite  of  Magnet  Cove,  Ark.^  is  crystallographically 
identical  with  brookite. 

Another  paper  which  was  pablished  on  this  subject  at  about 
this  time  was  entitled  ^'Examination  of  three  new  mineral  species 
proposed  by  Prof.  C.  TJ.  Shepard^  by  J.  D.  Whitney''  *. 

In  this  article  Whitney  says  that  Shepard  called  the  mineral 
a^titanate  of  yttria  and  possibly  zirconia  and  thorina  and  then 
•decided  that  it  was  '^a  niobate  of  yttria  and  thorina/'  Whitney 
foand  it  to  be  pure  titanic  acid  with  only  a  trace  of  iron  and 
redetermined  the  specific  grarity.  He  also  states  that  it  has  the 
•crystal  form  and  specific  gravity  of  brookite. 

Teschemacher  f  examined  the  same  crystal  that  Whitney 
t]id  and  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  brookite.  He 
obtained  the  following  angles  i—M :  i!f=100°,  M :  o=133°  35' 
<5 :  c=135°  45'  a  :  a=Ui°  (See  Fig.  24  on  page  305.) 

In  the  same  year  C.  Rammelsberg  published  a  paper  enti- 
tled '*Ueber  die  Identitat  des  Arkansits  und  Brookits  in  chem« 
ischer  und  krystallographischer  Beziehung.'' {  He  first  shows 
that  Shepard's  determination  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
mineral  is  wronj^:  and  that  the  substance  is  a  pure  oxide  of  tita« 
nium,  TiOj.  Crystallographically  he  shows  the  close  coinci- 
<]ence  between  this  new  mineral  and  brookite  although  the  habit 
of  the  two  minerals  is  quite  different.  He  next  compares  the 
specific  gravities  of  arkansite,  brookite  and  anatase  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  arkansite  is  an  oxide  of  titanium  which 
has  the  crystal  form  of  brookite,  but  the  density  of  anatase. 

Damour  and  Des  Cloizeaux  published  ||  some  analyses  and 
made  a  number  of  specific  gravity  determinations.  The  analy- 
ses are  as  follows  : — 


^  Joornal  Boston  Nat.  Hist,  Hoc.,  Vol.  VI.,  1849,  p.  42  (origiDal  article.) 
Notice  of  same  in  Am.  Joar.  Scl.,  Series  2,  Vol.  VII.,  1849,  page48S. 
Also  Proa  of  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  History,  Vol.  III.,  18S1,  p.  96,  (entitled  ^'Analysee  of  C. 
V.  Shepard's  New  Minerals.") 

t  Proc.  Boston  ^oc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  II.,  1849,  p.  132  (original  paper)  and  Am.  Jour. 
€cl.  Series  2,  Vol.  Vlil,  1849,  p.  274. 

tPoftgeodorff's  Annalen,  Baod  LXXVII.,  1849,  p.  686. 

I  Ann.  Min.  (4)  Vol.  XV,  p.  447.    Cited  after  the  Jahresberleht  Aber  die  Fortachritt 
der  Chemie,  etc.    Liebig  and  Kopp,  1849,  p.  729. 
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Analyses  of  arkansUe  {Damour  and  Des  Cloizeaux.y 


CONSTITUENTS. 


TIO^ 

FeiOs 

SlOi 

IumI  Residaa.. 
ToUl 


a. 


99.M 
1.86 
0.73 


101.46 


b. 


96.72 


6.89 


108.11 


c. 


101.69 


1.39 


108.07 


The  Buggeetion  is  made  that  some  of  the  titanic  acid 
is  present  in  the  form  of  a  lower  oxide. 

Breithaupt  published  a  second  article  entitled  ^'  Ueber 
Pleomorphic  der  Titansaiire/'  *  as  an  answer  to  Miller  and 
Bammelsberg  and  in  it  he  refers  to  their  two  articles  and 
in  substantiation  of  his  views  states  that  brookite  has  a 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  prisms  making  an  angle  of  104^12^ 
with  each  other  while  arkansite  has  not.  He  suggests  that 
there  are  four  varieties  of  TiOg,  viz: — 

Arkansite  and  brookite — orthorhombic. 
Anatase  and  rutile — tetragonal. 

B.  Hermann  published  a  paperf  in  which  he  states  that 
he  has  confirmed  the  previous  measurements  obtaining  the- 


Pig.  27.  Fig.  28. 

Brookite  (arkantiie)  {aftw  Hermann,) 

prismatic  angle  100^80',  and  the  octahedral  angles  136^30'; 
101°  and  94°'  He  gives  two  drawings  of  the  crystals^  ^ige* 
27  and  28.  His  analysis  afforded: — 

^  '  ■<PWP""     ■     I  -  M-^  -         .  ■■■■    ^—  ■  ■■■■■-■■■  ,  M  ,  ..  — ^^^      I.^M     .  I 

«  Fogg.  Aniutlaii.  Band  LXXVIII.,  1849,  p.  148. 

t  Joornal  fUr  prtktiiche  Chemia,  too  Erdmann  and  Warthe,  Jahig.  18S0,  p.  200 ;  alao 
Am.  Jaar.  Sol.  Sariea  2,  Vol.  XI.,  1651,  p.  229. 
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Analysis  of  arkansite  (Hermann.) 

TiO, 96.60 

Fe^O, 1.00 

U,0 Trace. 

8iOs  and  gangue 2.60 
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Total 100.00 

Specific  gravity  8.79  (much  lower  than  usaal,  probably 
dae  at  least  in  part  to  imparities — J.  F.  W.) 

In  1876  6.  vom  Bath  published  among  his  "  Mineralog- 
ische  Mittheilungen''  an  a^rticle  entitled  ^'Brookit  von  At- 
Itansk  im  Ural  und  Arkansit^  umgeandert  in  Butil  aus  Ar- 
kansas." *  G.  vom  Bath  states  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
brookite  crystals  from  Magnet  Cove  come  from  two  distinct 
localities  because  he  finds  two  varieties  which  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.  The  first  variety  he  designates  as 
{A)  and  describes  them  as  blacky  unaltered  brookite  which  is 
proved  to  be  such  by  its  specific  gravity.  The  second  variety 
{B)  consists  of  'blackish  or  reddish  brown/  altered  crystals 
possessing  a  peculiar  glistening  surface  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  rutile. 

The  crystals  (A)^  which  range  from  8  to  15mm  in  size  are 
bounded  by  the  faces,  «=P3  (122),  if=ooP(110),  2;==JP(112), 
/=2Pdb  (021).t 

The  face  e  often  predominates  to  such  an  extent  that  z 
is  either  wanting  or  appears  only  as  a  bevelment  of  the 
brachydifvgonal  polar  edges  of  e,  and  If  and  t  appear  only  as 


Fig.  80.  Fig.  81. 

Brookite  frum  ^fagnei  Cove  {after  vom  RtUh.) 


*  PoggendorflT's  Annaleo,   Hand  OLVIIl.,  1876,  p.  407,  with  a  sapplement  in  the  N 
Jfthrh.  f.  Mineralogie  Jahigang,  187fi,  p.  897. 

t  The  Miller  nomenclature  i«  not  given  in  the  original  article,  but  is  replaced  bj  that 
of  WeiM. 
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Bubordinate  faces  beveling  the  corners  (See  Fig.  29).  Some- 
times the  faces  MB,nd  e  are  equally  developed  and  the  ap- 
parently dihexahedral  form  of  the  arkansite  crystals  (Fig.  31) 
is  formed.  Again  the  crystals  have  the  appearance  of  that 
shown  in  fig.  30  and  consist  of  a  combination  of  e  and  the 
maoropinacoid.  The  latter  face  is^  however,  not  a  simple 
face^  but  is  made  ap  of  a  frequent  alternation  of  the  prism 
faces.  G.  vom  Rath  determined  the  specific  gravity  for  the- 
crystals  {A)  with  the  brilliant  surfaces  as  follows: — 3.807^ 
8.962  and  4.074. 

The  crystals  (B)  occasionally  attain  a  length  of  40mm  and 
are  usually  in  the  form  of  the  apparent  dihexahedron.  In 
some  cases  they  are  bounded  by  the  faces  2  (112)  and  if  (110) 
(See  fig.  82)  a  combination  which  has  not  previously  been 
observed.  This  form  is  somwhat  similar  to  that  of  r utile 
and  these  crystals  have  often  been  mistaken  for  that  mineraL 
The  angles,  which  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  glimmering^ 
surface  of  the  crystal  can  only  be  measured  with  a  contact 
goniometer^  are  those  of  brookite.  Besides  the  already  men- 

tioned  peculiarities  of  the  crystals  (£) 
vom  Bath  mentions  and  describes  the 
peculiar  motWme/aZi^ue  lustre  which  ia 
so  characteristic  of  them.  He  statea 
that  the  surface,  as  shown  in  fig.  32, 
is  due  to  numberless,  minute  rutile 
crystals  which  cover  the  surface  of 
the  crystal.  At  the  same  time  the 
interior  of  the  crystal  is  found  to  be 
replaced  by  red,  rutile  crystals  and 
the  whole  arkansite  crystal  has  become  a  paramorph  of 
rutile  after  brookite. 

G  vom  Bath  determined  the  specific  gravity  of  some  of 
these  paramorphs  with  the  following  results: — 

8p.  gr.=4.148,  4.198,  4.199  and  4.212. 
It  is  evident  that  these  values  are  those  of  rutile. 
Occasionally  the  rutile  crystals  making  up  these  para- 
morphs are  so  small  that  their  forms  cannot  be  determined^ 


Fig.  82.    BrookUe  frtm  Magnet 
Cove  {after  vom  Smth.) 
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but  usually  the  forms  P  (HI),  ooP  (110),  ooPoo(lOO),  Poo  (101), 
and  oo Jj  (320)  are  easily  distinguished  and  the  positions  of 
the  crystals  determined.  A  20mm  dihexahedral  crystal  of 
arkansite  which  was  altered  {o  rutile  crystals  5mm  in  length 
was  found  by  vom  Rath  with  the  original  American  label 
reading  *'  Arkansite  with  an  habit  of  Butil'\  He  remarks 
that  the  alteration  is  not  only  superficial,  but  is  a  complete 
transformation  in  the  substance  of  the  crystal. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  description  that  the  rutile  crys- 
tals form  parallel  aggregtions  and,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
that  the  latter  arrange  themselves  in  certain  positions  with 
regard  to  the  brookite  crystals  which  they  replace.  On  the 
face  Mthe  rutile  prisms  are  vertical  and  are  so  situated  that 
a  prism  of  the  second  order  (100)  would  coincide  with  the 
macropinacoid  (100)  of  the  brookite.  This  is  shown  diagram- 
atically  in  fig.  31.  Another  arrangement  is  that  where  the 
small  rutile  prisms  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  brachydiagonal 
edges  of  the  pyramids  e.^  6  vom  Bath  then  remarks  on  the 
fact  that  the  paramorphosed  arkansite  crystals,  if  the  para- 
morphism  is  left  out  of  the  question,  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  twin  crystals  of  rutile  and  he  goes  on  to  show  from  a 
crystallographic  standpoint  how  this  occurs. 

G.  vom  Bath  closes  his  article  with  the  remark  that  this 
transformation  of  brookite  into  rutile  presents  a  new  example  of 
two  forms  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  which  both  occur  in  the 
shape  of  one  of  them.  This  shape  was  left  by  the  earlier  form  as 
a  proof  of  its  previous  existence  while  the  other  form  now  exists 
filling  the  space  originally  occupied  by  the  former. 

In  1886  S.  L.  Penfield  published  an  article  entitled  '^Brook- 
ite from  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas,''!  i^  which  he  gives  the  meas- 
urements and  description  of  some  fine  brookites  from  the  col- 
lections of  Professor  G.  J.  Brush  and  Yale  College.  He  states 
that  but  little  has  been  published  in  American  journals  upon  the 
subject  of  this  mineral  and  that  nothing  can  be  said  in  regard  to 
its  geologic  relations. 

—^1       II  ■         I  ■  —  ■  ■  ■  .  I  ^1 .  I  ■  __^ !!■       11  I  ■       _ 

*  Farther  notee  on  this  sabject  appear  U  N.  Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  Jahrg.,  1876,  p.  897. 
t  Am.  Jour.  Scl.  Series  8,  Vol.  XXXI.,  1886,  p.  887. 
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The  forms  which  Penfield  observed  are  as  follows : — 

e=P2(122)  a=ooPc5b  (100) 

z=iP  (112)  vi=odP  (110) 

X=hP'i  (124)  t=2P6b  (021) 

Peofield  writes  regarding  these  faces  : — 

**  Of  these  forms,  e  is  the  most  common,  occurring  frequently 
:«1one,  usually,  however,  in  combination  with  m.  This  latter 
combination  is  especially  intereating  when  the  prism  is  of  such 
a  sice  that  it  meets  the  four  planes  of  the  pyramid  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  6  azis,forming  there  a  solid  angle  of  six  faces ; 
•^Fig.  17,  pi.  20).*  This  combination  is  very  common  and 
appears  like  a  doubly  terminated  hexagonal  pyramid.  The 
braohydiagonal  pole  edge  of  e  is  inclined  60^  45^  to  the  vertical 
41X18,  so  that  the  projection  of  the  six  faces  upon  the  brachypin- 
:acoid  would  be  almost  a  perfect  hexagon.  As  a  rule,  the  faces 
of  the  prism  vary  in  lustre  from  the  pyramid  and  the  frequent 
truncation  of  the  vertical  edge  of  m  by  the  macropinacoid  a 
serves  as  a  ready  means  of  orientation ^  The  next  most  fre- 
quently occurring  pyramid  is  «,  which  usually  occurs  beveling  the 
branchydiagonal  pole  edge  of  e;  fig.  21,  pi.  20  showing  also  the 
prism  m,  a  very  common  combination.  The  brachydome  t  is 
not  so  common  as  the  above  mentioned  forms  and  usually 
appears  with  very  small  faces.  One  hand  specimen  of  a  very 
much  decomposed  siliceous  rock  contained  a  great  number  of 
small  lustrous  crystals  about  2mm  in  diameter,  which  show  a  very 
large  development  of  t,  (fig.  19,  pi.  20)  but  I  have  seen  no  large 
'Crystals  with  this  habit.  The  macropinacoid  a,  appears  very 
frequently,  but  seldom  largely  developed. 

**  The  crystal  which  first  attracted  my  attention  is  about 
'7mm  in  its  greatest  diameter  with  very  lustrous  faces  and  sym- 
metrical development;  it  is  only  a  fragment.     It  shows  all  of 
-the  forms  mentioned  above  with  the  addition  of  Xt  which  bevels 
'  (the  macrodiagonal  pole  edge  of  z,    X  '^^  ^  ^^^^  pyramid  in  this 

*  The  figures  drawn  by  Penfield  are  identical  with  some  of  those  published  later  bj 
Dana  and  hence  Pen  field's  figure  numbers  are  altered  to  refer  to  Dana's  figures  on  plates 
19  and  20  of  this  report. 
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species^  and  was  first  identified  by  von  Lencbtenberg  (Materi- 
^alien  zar  Mineralogie  Russlands,  VI.,  204)  on  crystals  from 
the  Urals.  The  planes  are  arranged  as  in  fig.  14;*  plate  20.  It 
^will  be  noticed  that  the  prominent  pyramid  is  here  z,  while  e  is 
very  subordinate.  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  duplicate  of  this 
-crystal.  Except  the  large  round  crystals  which  are  wholly 
-chaDged  into  rutile  and  which  have  the  habit  shown  in  fig.  14, 
pi.  20,  only  with  more  prominent  prismatic  development ;  all 
that  I  have  seen  show  the  pyramid  e  largely  developed.  The 
two  pyramids  z  and  e  might  be  mistaken  for  one  another  were  it 
not  for  the  prism  m  which  serves  for  orientation. 

'*The  angles  which  were  measured  and  served  for  the 
identification  of  the  faces  (on  crystal  shown  in  fig.  14,  pi.  20) 
«re  given  in  the  following  table,  together  with  the  corresponding 
angles  taken  from  Kokscharow. 


% 

Kokscharow. 

e  :  e 

122  :  122 

440 

19i' 

44° 

23' 

z  :  z 

112  :  112 

53 

37 

53 

I 

48 

112  :  112 

63 

42 

53 

48 

112  :  112 

44 

80 

44 

46 

X  'X 

124  :  124 

28 

39 

2S 

28 

124  :  I2i 

28 

41 

28 

28 

t   :  Z 

122  :  112 

17 

3J 

17 

6 

m\m 

no :  no 

80 

6 

80 

10 

110  :  110 

99 

6H 

99 

50 

a  :m 

100  :  110 

40 

4 

40 

6 

m:  z 

110  :  112 

53 

40 

53 

45 

110  :  112 

53 

40 

53 

45 

m:  t 

110  :  021 

55 

18 

55 

19 

no  :  021 

55 

19i 

55 

19 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  angles  agree  closely  with  those 
tgiven  by  Kokscharow,  and  a  consideration  of  those  angles  cal- 
-culated  to  determine  the  monoclinic  symmetry  of  the  crystal, 
1.  e.,  m  :^  and  m  :  t  give  us  no  sufficient  ground  for  assuming  that 

*  FIgara  14,  plate  20,  differs  fr.)m  Penfield's  flgure  4  onlj  in  tbe  siie  of  the  ftces  m  ADd 
j^.  In  Pen  field's  figure;^  Is  long  and  narrow  while  t  Is  wide  and  intertects  the  face  e  in  an  edge. 
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the  crystallization  is  other  than  orthorhombic.  The  reflection& 
from  the  faces  of  these  crystals  are  usually  not  very  sharp;  those 
from  the  one  shown  in  fig.  14,  pi.  20  are,  however,  an  exception.. 
In  this  crystal  vicinal  faces  lay  in  the  prismatic  zone  making  an 
angl6  of  0^  89'  with  m,  and  with  the  front  edge  of  the  vicinal  prisnv 
measuring  81^  22'.  There  is  also  a  vicinal  pyramid  inclined 
0^  2V  to  Zf  and  in  the  zone  z,  e,  the  vicinal  faces  being  nearest  to 
e  and  showing  faint  though  distinct  reflections. 

"The  gravity  of  this  crystal  taken  very  carefully  is  4.084.'*' 
Later  in  the  same  year  Edward   8.  Dana  published   an 
article*  entitled  "On  the  Brookite  from  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas'^ 
in  which  he  describes  and  figures  a  large  number  of  beautiful 
crystals  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Clarence  8.  Bement  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.     In  order  to  make  the  paper  as  complete  as  possible^ 
Dana  figures  a  large  number  of  combinations  both   of  the  older 
well  known  forms  and  of  the  new  ones  about  to  be  described.. 
These  are  shown  in  the  two  plates  subjoined,  the  electrotypes, 
for  which  were  kindly  loaned  to  the  8urvey  by  Professor  Dana.. 
Dana  determined  the  following  planes  on  the  crystals  : — 
Pinacoids,  a=cx>P6b  (100),  c=OP  (001);  prisms,  Z=ooP3 
(210),  m=ooP(110),  ^=ooP2  (120)  new;  brachydome  <=2Pdb. 
(021);   pyramids,  z=^P  (112),   x=P^   (124),     Q=iPl  (284)^ 
e=I^  (122.) 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  has  been  copied  verbatim  from 
Dana  with   only  a   few  changes   to   make  the    nomenclature- 
correspond  to  that  used  in  other  parts  of  this  report. 
Dana  describes  the  individual  crystals  as  follows : — 
^'The  crystals  may  be  roughly  divided  into  those  of  prisma-^ 
tic,  and  others  of  pyramidal   habit.     In  the  former,  figures  1  ta 
12,  with  also  figs.  14,  15,  16,  18,  (Plates  19  and  20,)  the  funda- 
mental prism,  m,  usually  predominates;  the  forms  vary  much,, 
however,  according  to  the  pyramid  by  which  they  are  termina- 
ted.    Figure  1,  pi.  19,  is  a  common  form,  occuring  in  crystals 
of  relatively  large  size,  sometimes  1  to  2  inches  in  length;  here- 
the  pyramid  z  (112)t  is  alone  present.    This   form,  though  sa 

«  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  S«rie8  8,  Vol.  XXXII,  1886,  p.  814. 

t  Dana's  abbnTiatloD  of  the  Naomann  symbels  are  omitted. 
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simple,  is  interesting .  because  of  the  similarity  it  bears  to  a 
common  form  of  rutile,  the  allied  species,  also  TiO,  in  composi- 
tion. This  resemblance  is  apparent  at  once,  as  was  remarked 
by  vom  Bath,  and  is  in  a  measure  borne  out  by  the  angles  of 
the  two  species.  In  rutile  the  prism  is  one  of  90^  and  the 
pyramid  9  (HI)  is  a  tetragonal  pyramid  with  a  terminal  angle 
of  56^  22^';  in  this  related  orthorhombic  form  the  prismatic 
angle  of  80^  ICK  and  99°  5(y  and  the  pyramid  z  has  terminal 
angles  of  63°  48'  and  44°  46',  calculated  from  the  measurements 
by  von  Kokscharow  on  the  usual  assumption  that  the  species 
is  orthorhombic.  •  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  type  of 
crystal  is  the  one  which  most  frequently  shows  the  paramorphio 
change  to  rutile.  Figure  4,  pi.  19,  represents  a  form  much  like 
that  just  alluded  to  but  showing  also  the  common  brachy- 
pyramid  e  (112)  which  by  some  authors  is  made  the  uoit  pyra- 
mid. Figures  2  and  8,  pi.  19,  show  other  crystals  much  smaller^ 
and  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  basal  pinacoid.  The 
crystals,  represented  in  Bgures  5  to  8,  pi.  19,  were  small,  about 
i  to  i  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  rich  reddish  brown  color,  differ- 
ent from  the  common  color  of  the  crystals  of  the  locality,  which 
is  deep  black.  The  pyramid  which  predominates  here,  some- 
times  to  the  obliteration  of  other  terminal  faces,  is  the  obtuse 
brachy- pyramid  /  (124)  with  terminal  angles  of  48°  54'=XX''^ 
(124: 124)  and  28°  28'=;^^:'  (124  :  124.)  The  planes  z  and  x  are 
often  striated  deeply,  parallel  to  their  mutual  intersections,  and 
the  oscillatory  combination  of  these  planes  is  sometimes  so 
marked  that  the  termination  appears  to  be  made  by  two  brachy- 
domes.  Figure  6,  pi.  19,  is  a  basal  projection  of  a  crystal  near 
that  shown  in  fig  5,  pi.  19  but  having  also  the  planes  c  and  e. 
"The  crystal  drawn  in  figs.  7  and  8,  pi.  19,  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  rare  plane  Q  (234)  in  the  zones  z,  e  andy,  m.  This 
plane  has  not  been  observed  before  at  this  locality,  and  has  only 
been  noted  by  Groth  and  Biicking  (Mineralien-Sammlung, 
Strassburg,  p.  110,  1878)  on  a  crystal  from  the  MaderanerthaK 
Figure  16,  pi.  20,  shows  another  prismatic  form  with  an  acute 
termination  formed  by  the  dome  t  and  the  pyramid  e.  Figures 
14  and  15,  pi.  20,  represents  a  short  prismatic  form  of  unusual 
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complexity;  fig.  26,  pi.  20,  (after  Penfield)  is  a  basal  projection 
of  an  allied  foroi,  bat  one  in  which  tbe  pyramid  X  ^^  ^  narrow 
bevelment  of  the  brachy-diagonal  terminal  edge  of  z,  much  as 
■z  bevels  the  macro-edge  of  e. 

'^Figures  11  and  12,  pi.  19,  represent  a  rare  type  of  form 
in  which  with  the  unit  prism  we  have  also  the  piism?  I  (210) 
and  ^  (120).  This  last  plane  is  a  new  one  for  the  species;  it 
was  determined  by  the  measured  angles : 

(p<p'=  120  :  120=62^  1'  :  61°  26'  calculated  (Kokscharow). 
In  figures  9  aud  10,  pi.  19^  a  common  type  of  crystal  is  repre- 
sented in  which  the  macro<prism  I  predominates!  These  crystals 
are  often  quite  flat  parallel  to  the  macropinacoid  from  the  oscilla- 
tory combination  of  the  two  prisms  /  and  m,  and  the  termination 
is  often  formed  by  narrow  faces  of  the  pyramid  e.  In  fig.  18, 
pi.  20,  the  prism  I  is  alone  and  the  appearance  of  the  crystal  is 
«trongly  in  contrast  to  the  stout  nearly  square  prism  of  figs.  1, 
2,  ete.j  pi.  19. 

^'The  remainder  of  the  crystal  figured  are  essentially 
pyramidal  in  type.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  figure  17, 
pi.  20,  in  which  the  planes  m  and  e  are  ^4n  equilibrium'^  and 
thus  form  a  nearly  regular  hexagonal  pyramid.  This  is  one  of 
most  common  and  striking  types  occuring  at  the  locality ;  many 
of  the  crystals  occurring  implanted  upon  massive  quartz  have 
this  habit.  The  front  edge  of  the  prism  m  is  not  infrequently 
truncated  by  the  macropinaooid  a,  and  sometimes  the  planes  c,  x, 
X  and  t  are  also  present  as  shown  in  figs.  20, 22,  23,  pi.  20,:  these 
more  complex  forms  still  preserve  the  hexagonal  aspect  by  the 
predomination  of  e  and  m.  Fig.  19,  pi.  20,  is  a  form,  observed 
by  Penfield,  of  small  crystals  implanted  thickly  on  a  porous 
siliceous  gangue. 

^'In  fig.  21,  pi.  20,  a  form  is  shown  in  which  the  pyramid  e 
predominates,  only  modified  by  z  and  m ;  in  fig.  24,  pi.  20,  m  is 
absent  and  only  the  pyramid  e  present  with  its  front  edge 
beveled  by  z.  The  ordinary  projection,  used  in  fig.  21,  pi.  20, 
fails  to  give  the  true  effect  of  this  type,  which  is  that  of  an  acute 
nearly  square  pyramid,  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  a  axis* 
The  shape  is  better  exhibited  in  the  basal  projection  of  fig.  24^ 
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pK  20.  This  form  is  interesting  in  the  same  way  as  fig.  1,  pi.  19^ 
in  that  it  approximates  in  form  and  angle  to  the  common  acute 
octahedron  of  the  third  form  of  titaniam  dioxide,  octahedrite^ 
The  pyramidal  angles  of  the  latter  species  are  82^  9\  82^  9'  and 
43^  24'  (basal)^  while  the  corresponding  angles  of  brookite  are 
84°  38',  78°  57'  and  44°  23'.  This  type  of  crystal  is  often 
altered  to  ratile.  It  may  be  added  that  the  crystal  figured  in 
24,  pi.  20,  was  most  strikingly  like  the  pseadomorphs  of  wolfram 
after  scheelite  from  Monroe,  Connecticut. 

^^As  has  been  remarked  by  Penfield,  the  brookite  from 
Magnet  Cove  is  ill  adapted  for  close  measurements.  Many  of 
the  planes  are  straited,  as  those,  of  the  prismatic  zone,  and  tho<)e 
of  the  zone  z,  jr,  x'9  ^*  Even  when  the  planes  are  seemingly 
smooth  they  give  uncertain  or  multiple  reflections.  The  follow-^ 
ing  measurements  obtained  from  the  best  of  the  crystals  under 
examination,  are  however,  worth  recording,  though  not  deserv- 
ing of  great  weight. 

Measured.  Calculated  (Kokscharow)^ 

28°  28' 


X^  124  :  124  =  28°  46'  1 

^i^n  124:124  =  28°  31' J 

Xx!'  124:124  =  48°  44' ) 

X!x'"  124  :  124  =  48°  55'  J 

zJ  112:112  =  53°47'1 

2"y"  112:112  =  53°  44' J 

2z"  112:  1T2  =  44°  45' 1 

2'2"'  112  :  112  =  44°  46'  / 

mw!''  110:110  =  79°  26'  80°  10' 


48°  54' 


58°  48' 


44°  46' 


'^A  comparison  of  these  angles  and  those  obtained  by  Pen- 
field  show  a  considerable  variation  among  themselves ;  while  on 
the  whole  they  correspond  tolerably  well  with  the  measurements 
by  Kokscharow  of  Russian  crystals.^' 

The  latest  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the  brookite 
and  rutile  from  Magnet  Cove  consists  of  an  article  by  Max 
Bauer  entitled  '^  Ueber  die  Paramorpbosen  von  Butil  nach 
Brookit  von  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas^'.  * 


•  Bdtrlge  sar  MIneralogle,  VII.  Belhe(No.l4).  Neues  Jahrb.  L  MineraL,  Jahrgang,  1891» 
Band,  L,  pp.  217-2SS. 
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Bauer  was  led  to  andertake  this  inveetigation  by  the 
desire  to  follow  further  the  question  whether  or  not  there 
exist  in  nature  true  paramorphs,  that  is  crystals  which  have 
simply  changed  their  crystal  form  by  a  re-arrangement  of  the 
molecules  without  changing  their  substance  in  any  way. 
He  had  already  studied  the  pseudomorphs  of  calcite  after 
aragonite  from  Klein-Sachsenheim*  and  the  pseudomorphs 
of  aragonite  after  calcite  from  Swedenf  and  in  both  cases 
had  shown  that  something  more  than  a  simple  molecular  re- 
arrangement had  taken  place.  He  then  decided  to  investi- 
gate the  crystals  of  rutile  in  the  form  of  brookite  from  Mag- 
net Cove,  which  had  been  described  by  G.  vom  Rath.t 

The  first  investigations  were  made  on  the  rutile-like 
Brookite  crystals  originally  described  by  vom  Rath  §  and 
E.  S.  Dana||.  These  crystals  are  bounded  by  the  faces  M= 
ooP(llO)  and  ^=^P(112)  and  according  to  the  measurement 
of  the  angles  they  are  undoubtedly  of  the  brookite  form.  G. 
vom  Rath  found  the  specific  gravity  of  these  crystals  to  be 
that  of  rutile. 

Bauer  redetermined  one  of  vom  Rath^s  weighings  and 
found  it  perfectly  correct.  He  compares  vom  Rath's  several 
determinations  of  the  specific  gravity  of  these  pseudomorphs 
with  the  values  of  brookite,  arkansite,  rutile  and  nigrine 
given  in  Websky's  tabled  and  remarks  that  the  values  found 
for  the  in  mineral  question  are  appreciably  higher  than  those 
of  unaltered  brookite  and  approach  the  values  given  for  rutile. 
He  adds,  however,  that  these  results  alone  have  but  little 
significance  since  some  specimens  of  brookite  show  values 
higher  than  those  found  for  the  pseudomorphs  and  that  the 
variations  are  probably  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  amount 
of  ferric  oxide  contained  in  the  mineral. 


«  NeuM  Jahrb.  f.  Mineral.,  Jahrgaog,  1886,  Band  I.,  p.  62. 

t  Neu«0  Jahrb.  f.  Hioeraf.,  Jahr^aDg,  1890,  Band  I.,  p.  12. 

X  Poggendorff  '•  Annalen,  Band  OLVIfl,  1876,  p.  407;  etc.,  (See  p.  809  of  thii  report). 

I  Pdgg.  Ann.,  1.  c,  (Plate  Y.,  Fig.  14.)  (Fig.  82,  p.  810  of  thia  report.) 

I  Am.   Joar.  Scl.,  iierles  8,  Vol.  XXXII.,  1886,  p.  814«  Plate  VIII.,  Fig.  1.  fPiate  19., 

flg.  1  of  this  report.) 

f  Die  Mlneralapecies  nacb  den  fdr  das  specifische  Gewicht  derselben  angenommenen  and 
gefundeuen  Werthen.    Brealav,  1868. 
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In  order  to  determine  whether,   notwithstandiDg  the 
lii^h  specific  gravity,  brookite  substance  and  not  ratile  was 
present.    Bauer  made   a  microscopic  investigation  of  a  thin 
-section  of  one  of  these  pseudomorphs.    The  crystal  w^hich  he 
^'xamined  was  bounded  by  the  faces  already  mentioned  and, 
in  addition  to  these,  by  the  faces  X=iP^  (124).    The  crystal 
was  shown  by  a  contact  gonimeter  to  have  the  brookite  form 
and  its  specific  gravity  (4.281)  was  found  to  be  even  greater 
than  that  determined  by  vom  Bath.     A  thin  section  was  cut 
Bt  right  angles  to  the  prism  edge  Millf.    The  section  has  a 
reddish  yellow-brown  color  and  is  almost  without  dichroism. 
The  structure  is  not  uniform  over  the  whole  surface.  In  some 
parts  a  distinct  cleavage  is  observed  which  over  large  areas 
possesses  a  certain  direction,  but  this  orientation  is  not  the 
same  in  all  the  areas.    Two  sets  of  cleavage- cracks  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  appear  over  large  surfaces  and  cover  the 
larger  part  of  the  section  ;  in  other  parts  of  the  section  two 
equally  distinct  systems  of  cleavage-cracks  appear  which  are 
not  perpendicular  to  each  other,  while  in  other,  smaller  and 
less  numerous  areas  only  one  system  of  sharp,  parallel  cracks 
occurs.     Lastly,  other  areas  of  small  size  occur  in  which  the 
parallel  cleavage  does  not  appear,  but  is  replaced  by  a  num- 
ber of  irregular  cracks.    These  different  areas  are  all  sharply 
separated  from  each  other. 

A  number  of  wide  clefts  appear  among  the  fine  cleavage- 
<iracks  and  have  the  same  directions,  but  only  in  rare  cases 
4o  they  reach  the  edge  of  the  section.  They,  like  the  fine 
cleavage-cracks,  are  certainly  not  the  result  of  the  cutting  of 
the  section,  but  were  present  in  the  crystal  previous  to  that 
operation,  otherwise  they  would  reach  to  the  edge.  The 
areas  without  the  cleavage* cracks  form  a  complete  skeleton 
which  only  at  one  point  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  section 
(this  probably  indicates  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  crys- 
tal) and  is  everywhere  else  surrounded  by  the  portions  con- 
taining cleavage-cracks  and  those  without  show  the  surface 
appearance  of  substances  with  a  high  index  of  refraction. 
In  parallel  polarized  light  the  parts  without  cleavage- 
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cracks  have  virtnally  a  uniform  extinction  and  show  the  optic 
characteristics  of  an  anisotropic  body. 

The  portions  in  which  cleavage  cracks  appear  act  dif-^ 
ferently  according  to  the  orientation  of  those  cracks.  Thns 
the  areas  with  the  single  system  of  cracks  and  those  with  the 
oblique  angled,  double  system  act  similarly  to  the  portions 
just  described,  while  the  areas  with  the  right  angled  systems, 
which  are  more  common  than  all  the  rest  together,  show  the 
optic  characteristics  of  an  isotropic  substance.  If  this  be  ex- 
amined in  convergent  polarized  light  a  black  cross  with  very 
close  rings  is  observed.  In  the  other  portions  of  the  section 
no  interference  figure  appears. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  brownish  red,  uniaxial 
substance  with  a  high  index  of  refraction,  strong,  negative 
doable  refraction,  and  slight  dichroism,  which  has  two  systems 
of  cleavage-cracks  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  is  rutile,  while 
the  portions  of  the  crystal  without  cleavage- cracks,  and  which 
give  no  interference  figure,  consist  of  the  brookite  which  gives 
the  form  of  the  whole  crystal. 

The  way  in  which  these  two  minerals  are  arranged  in 
regard  to  each  other  shows  that  the  rutile  has  formed  from  (he 
brookite  and  principally  by  a  change  of  substance  from  the 
outside  toward  the  interior.  The  only  point  where  the  brookite 
substance  appears  on  the  outside  is  at  the  point  of  attachment. 
The  alteration  appears  also  to  have  taken  place  in  a  small  degree 
from  the  inside. 

It  seems  probable,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  without 
chemical  analyses,  that  the  alteration  has  proceeded  without  any 
chemical  change.  A  chemical  change  could  hardly  consist  in 
anything  else  than  a  separation  or  perhaps  an  absorption  of 
FejO,.  Blum*  assumed  that  in  such  a  change  Fe^O^  is  separated 
and  forms  brown  iron  ochre  in  the  holes  of  the  crystals  whose 
transversely  broken  surfaces  he  examined.  Such  iron  ochre 
does  not  appear  in  the  crystals  examined  by  Bauer  and  he  states 
that  if  the  almost  completely  similar  color  of  the   secondary 

*  Fieudomoiphown,  4,  Nachtng,  lS7ff,  p.  169. 
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ratile  and  original  brookite  can  be  considered  as  an  indication  of 
an  approximately  equal  amount  of  iron  in  the  two  crystals,  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  sng^j^st  a  change  in  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  the  crystals  and  the  pseudomorphs  must  be  considered 
as  paramorphs  of  rutile  after  brookite. 

The  fine  cleavage-cracks  and  wider  clefts  in  the  rutile 
portion  of  crystals  add  strength  to  this  conclusion,  for  the  rutile 
is  specifically  heavier  than  the  brookite  and  consequently  a 
given  quantity  of  TiOj  occupies  less  space  in  the  form  of  rutile 
than  in  the  form  of  brookite.  When,  therefore,  a  given  space  is 
occupied  by  brookite  material  and  it  changes  to  rutile  cracks 
and  cavities  must  appaar. 

The  rutile  crystals  formed  by  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
molecules  of  the  brookite  have  not  the  same  orientation  through- 
out the  whole  mass  although  they  are  often  found  to  be  similarly 
orientated  over  considerable  areas.  Thus  the  greater  number  of 
the  secondary  rutile  crystals  have  their  principal  axes  parallel  to 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  original  brookite.  Another  portion  of 
the  rutile  crystals  cut  the  prism  faces  of  the  brookite  at  an  angle 
and  produce  the  moiri  lu%tre  described  by  vom  Rath.  In  the 
same  manner  the  large  mass  of  rutile  crystals  parallel  to  the 
vertical  axis  produce  a  similar  lustre  upon  the  pyramidal  faces 
of  the  brookite.  The  secondary  rutile  crystals  are  bounded  on 
the  outside  by  regular  faces  which  make  very  small  angles  with 
the  brookite  faces.  A  slight  turning  of  the  crystal,  therefore,, 
produces  first  a  reflection  from  the  faces  of  the  rutile  and  then 
from  those  of  the  brookite  and  gives  rise  to  the  moire  luatre. 

Bauer  states  that  he  was  unable  to  find  any  definite  relation 
between  the  position  of  the  inclined  rutile  needles  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  brookite  crystals,  but  thinks  it  possible  that  such  a 
relation  might  be  established  by  examining  a  larger  quantity  of 
material  than  he  had  at  his  disposal. 

There  occur  at  Magnet  Cove,  according  to  Bauer,  two 
varieties  of  brookite ;  first  the  black  arkansites  in  comparatively 
small  crystals  bounded  by  the  faces  J/=ooP  (110)  and  e=^Pi 
(122).  These  are  all  fresh  and  unaltered.  Second  the  reddish 
brown  brookite  crystals  with  the  rutile-like  forms  which  are  all 

21  GMlofiMl;  Vol.  ii.,  1890. 
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more  or  less  completely  altered  into  riitile*  Bauer  remarks  that 
E.  S.  Dana  states  that  the  rutile-like  forms^  and  also  the  anatase* 
like  forms  (fig.  24^  plate  20)  are  commonly  altered  to  rutile,  and 
adds  that  all  those  of  the  latter  form  that  he  has  seen  are  entirely 
unaltered.  Baner  states  that  the  reddish  brown  brookite  crystals 
are  mnch  more  commonly  altered  to  rutile  than  the  black 
arkansite  and  suggests  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  greater 
amount  of  iron  contained  in  the  first.* 

Through  what  agencies  the  alteration  of  brookite  to  rutile 
has  been  effected  Bauer  writes  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
state  nor  even  conjecture  and  that,  although  according  to  G.  Rose's 
investigations  brookite  is  known  to  pass  into  rutile  by  being 
raised  to  a  red  heat,  such  a  process  could  not  possibly  have  taken 
place  in  this  case. 

As  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  papers  while  little  is  left  to  be 
described  as  regards  the  chemical  or  crystallographic  constitu- 
tion of  this  mineral,  but  very  little  is  known  about  its  occurrence 
and  geologic  relations.  The  writer  has  consequently  taken 
especial  pains  to  examine  the  matter  as  fully  as  possible  and 
with  the  following  results. 

As  has  been  stated  the  brookite  crystals  are  found  only  upon 
quartz  and  sandstones  of  the  region  included  within  the  Cove 
proper  or  the  belt  immediately  adjoining  it  near  Magnet  Post- 
ofiice,  or  lying  loose  in  the  soil  where  they  have  been  left  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  sandstone.  Inside  the  Cove  they  are  found 
around  the  whole  ring  beginning  near  D.  B..  Rutherford's  house 
No.  2,  at  which  point  the  paramorphs  of  rutile  after  brookite  are 
most  common  and  appearing  again  south  of  the  north  ridge. 
South  of  Thomas  Holt's  house  near  the  road  leading  south  along 
the  ridge,  brookite  is  found  in  beautiful,  red,  semi-transparent 
crystals  implanted  on  the  surface  of  a  semi*decomposed  sandstone 
which,  according  to  Mr.  L.  S.  Griswold  of  the  Survey^  overlies 
the  novaculite. 

A  very  perfect  red  crystal  about  7mm  long  from  this 
locality  was  sent  to  the  writer  by  W.  J.  Kimzey  of  Magnet  Cove 

^  Beyond  this  point  Bauer's  paper  becomes  a  discassioa  of  peculiar  fbrms  of  tiria  mtile 
crystals  and  the  substance  of  it  is  given  under  ttie  head  of  rutile.  (Seepage  S25.)  The  paper 
closes  with  the  next  sentence  of  the  text. 
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and  upon  close  examination  it  was  found  that  tbe  surface  of  the 
sandstone  upon  which  the  crystal  occurs  is  coated  with  a 
complete  network  of  minute  tabular  feldspar  crystals  which 
never  exceed  0.2mm  in  their  greatest  dimensions.  These  were 
tested  chemically  as  completely  as  the  small  quantity  of  material 
at  hand  would  permit  and  the  results  indicate  that  some 
member  of  the  plagioclase  series  is  present  since  both  sodium 
and  lime^  but  not  potassium  were  detected.  Again  on  the  south 
and  east  sides  of  the  Cove  brookites  occur  scattered  among  the 
decomposition  products  of  the  syenite.  It  is  evidenty  however, 
from  the  preceding  considerations  that  these  have  been  left  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  sandstone  on  which  they  were  formed 
and  do  not  belong  to  the  syenitic  rocks. 

Those  brookites  which  occur  implanted  on  the  quartz  crys- 
tals and  are  found  south  of  Magnet  Post-office  are  the  least 
perfectly  formed  crystals  of  all  those  found  about  the  Cove  and 
it  was  to  them  that  Shepard  referred  when  he  spoke  of  the  d  face 
•(orthopinacoid  (100)  made  up  of  prisms  (110))  as  being  ^'brilliant, 
through  drusy,  and  channelled  vertically  '\  In  many  cases  these 
drusy  faces  have  been  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
crystals  consist  only  of  thin  plates  parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid 
(100)  terminated  by  extremely  narrow  pyramid  faces.  Some 
peculiar  conditions  of  growth  seem  to  have  confined  this  form  to 
the  quartz  crystals  and  to  have  made  them  either  extremely  rare 
or  altogether  wanting  elsewhere. 

The  question  regarding  the  formation  of  these  crystals  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  one.  That  they  are  directly  referable  to  the 
metamorphic  action  of  the  syenite  is  beyond  a  doubt  since 
nowhere  else  in  this  extensive  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  have 
any  such  crystals  been  found. 

The  novaculites  and  overlying  sandstones  as  far  as  they  have 
been  investigated  are  either  perfectly  free  from  titanic  acid  or 
else  contain  it  only  in  small  quantities.  The  syenite  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  titanium  from  which  the 
brookites  were  formed.  The  most  plausible  theory  to  account 
for  the  transformation  of  this  element  from  its  original  condition 
as  titanite,  ilmenite  or  leucoxene  in  the  syenite  to  that  of  brook- 
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lie  and,  as  will  be  seen  preseDtly,  to  ratile  and  menaccanite  a» 
weli^  is  that  it  was  dissolved  by  the  hot  water  and  steam  under 
pressure  while  the  latter  were  in  contact  with  the  syenite  and 
was  recrystallizedy  not  in  its  old  form  but  as  pure  titanic  acid^ 
when  it  reached  the  sandstone  and  quartz  crystals.  The  titanium 
oxides  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  having  been  directly  vola- 
tilized at  the  time  of  the  intrusion  of  the  syenite  and  to  have- 
condensed  as  the  dioxide  directly  or  else  they  may  have  been 
volatilized  as  the  chloride  of  titantium  and  have  been  broken  up> 
on  contact  with  the  air  and  have  formed  the  dioxide  where  it  i» 
now  found. 

SiUUe  occurs  in  several  places  about  the  Cove  and,  although 
not  nearly  so  widely  distributed  as  the  brookite,  very  often  ac- 
companies it.  Thus  at  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Cove^  on 
what  has  already  been  mentioned  as  Perofskite  Hill,  the  crys- 
of  rutile  are  still  quite  common  and  were  formerly  exceedingly 
plentiful.  At  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Cove  at  the  brookite 
locality  southeast  of  the  house  marked  R.  C.  Preston,  No.  1  the* 
rutiles  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

The  crystals  very  seldom  appear  as  single  individuals,  but 
are  almost  always  found  as  twins  according  to  some  one  of  the 
various  twinning  laws. 

The  first  mentioned  made  of  rutile  twins  and,  as  far  as  is 
known  to  the  writer,  of  the  occurrence  of  this  mineral  itself  at 
Magnet  Cove  was  made  by  Fr.  Hessenberg  *  in  1864.  Hessen- 
berg  described  multiple  twins  in  which  both  the  laws,  composi- 
tion face  Poo  (101)  and  composition  face  SPoo  (301)  were  com- 
bined in  the  same  crystal. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  forms  of  rutile  which  occur  m 
Magnet  Cove  are  the  world- renowned  sixlings  and  eightlings. 
The  latter  were  first  described  and  figured  by  6.  vom  Rath.f 

One  of  the  most  common  twinning  laws  observed  in  the 

*  Mineral  Notisea,  No.  5.  Abhandlaogen  tod  d.  Senkenbarg  naturf.  GomII.  eq  Ftao^ 
lurt,  Band  lY.,  p.  20S. 

ThiB  article  was  not  aooeosible  to  the  writer  and  the  note  of  it  ia  taken  from  Dana's 
menUon  of  hla  work  (DescriptiTe  Hineralogj,  bj  J.  D.  Dana,  Fifth  Edition,  :i868,  p.  100) 
and  Bauer's  reference  to  it  in  his  recent  paper  (K.  Jahrb.  L  Mineral.,  Jahxigang  1891,  Band  I.^ 
p.  280.) 

t  Zeitschrift  fOr  Krjstallographie,  Band  L,  1877,  p.  15. 
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t^rystals  from  Magnet  Cove  is  that  in  which  the  pyramids  of  the 
second  order  are  the  twinning  planes.  When  a  number  of  such 
crystals  grow  together  to  form  a  cyclic  twin  as  is  well  shown  by  G, 
H.  Williams  in  his  Elements  of  Crystallography  *  the  growth 
may  be  effected  it  two  ways: — first  by  the  use  of  opposite  faces  of 
the  pyramid,  (Oil)  and  (Oil),  as  the  twinning  planes,  thus  form- 
ing a  cyclic  twin  in  which  the  vertical  axes  of  the  individual 
crystals  all  lie  in  the  same  plane  forming  such  a  sixling  as  that 


Fig.  88.    Sixling  qf  mile  from  Magnet  Cave.    Scale— 4:1. 

represented  (Fig.  33) ;  second  by  the  use  of  oontiguous  faces  of 
the  same  pyramid  (Oil)  (101)  alternately  as  the  twinning 
planes,  thus  forming  a  cyclic  twin  in  which  the  vertical  axes 
form  a  zigzag,  and  in  which  eight  individuals  are  necessary  to 
<;omplete  the  cycle  (Fig.  34).     Specimens  of  both  of  these  varie- 


Flg.  84.    BighiUng  of  rvUUefrom  Magnet  Cove,    Scale— 8:1. 

ties  are  not  uncommon  at  Magnet  Cove  and  in  some  cases  the 
degree  of  perfection  with  which  the  cycle  has  been  completed  is 
very  remarkable.  Specimens  of  the  second  variety  have  been 
found  in  which  both  the  exterior  and  interior  faces  were  present 
and  the  small  hole  through  the  center  was  as  sharply  bounded  as 
if  the  crystal  had  been  artificially  cut. 

*  Elements  of  Crystallography  by  G.  H.  Williams,  New  York,(Henry  Holt)  1890,  p.  198. 
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In  a  part  of  Bauer's  paper  on  paramorpbs  of  rutile  after 
brookite*  he  discusses  a  new  twinning  law  of  rutile. 

He  states  that  although  from  the  discussions  of  paramorphs  it 
is  evident  that  there  are  many  examples  of  true  paramorphs  of 
rutile  after  brookite  as  described  hj  von  Rath,  there  were  also 
some  varieties  described  by  him  as  being  such,  which  wer^^ 
however,  never  brookite  crystals,  but  were  always  rutile. 

Certain  twin  forms  of  rutile  imitate  so  closely  the  ordinary 
form  of  arkansite,  which  is  made  up  of  the  striated  faces 
-Jf=ocP(110)  and  the  smooth  faces  e=P2  (122),  that  they  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  the  latter. 

The  arkansite  form  shown  in  fig,  2,  pi,  21,  (in  which  it  is 
so  drawn  that  the  macrodiagonal  6  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper)  has  a  dihexahedral  appearance  similar  to  that 
which  a  rutile  sizling  (composition  plane  ooP  (110)  )  may  have 
when  the  crystal  is  bounded  only  by  the  deeply  striated  prisms 
^=ooP(110).  Such  a  composite  crystal  where  the  principal 
axes  of  the  six  individuals  all  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  is. 
shown  in  fig.  1,  pi.  21.  The  angles  marked  on  the  figures  and 
the  variation  in  the  direction  of  the  striation  of  the  faces  give 
the  points  of  difference  between  the  two  minerals.  Crystal 
measurements  in  some  cases  showed  that  rutile  and  not  brookite 
was  present.  The  rutile  crystals  sometimes  occur  with  all  six 
individuals  present  or  with  only  some  of  them,  as  for  example,. 
II,  III  and  IV  (Fig.  1,  pi.  21,)  so  that  the  crystal  has  three  broad 
faces  where  the  three  other  individuals  should  be.  As  is  com- 
mon in  such  rutile  combinations  some  of  the  rutile  individuals- 
extend  over  the  other  neighboring  ones;  thus  on  the  face  of  the 
apparent  dihexahedron  (Fig.  1,  pi.  21,)  narrow,  elongated  crys*- 
tals  which  are  parallel  to  the  polar  edges  of  the  dihexahedron 
are  formed.  Each  face  g  has  or  may  have  two  such  systems  of 
parasites  which  often  intersects  each  other  as  on  individuals  ix 
and  IV,  or  do  not  touch  each  other  as  on  iil.  Each  of  these 
small  crystals  is  bounded  on  the  top  by  a  fiat  face  which  is  paral^- 
lei  to  the  face  g  of  the  main  crystal  complex,  whose  intersection 
with  the  face  g  on  which  the  small  crystal  is  situated  is  parallel 

«  See  pages  317ff.  of  this  report. 
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to  the  longer  axis  of  that  crystal.  Thus  the  small  crystal  mark- 
ed III  OD  ^4  is  bounded  above  by  a  face  parallel  to  ^3  etc.  These 
faces  of  the  small  crystals  are  striated  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  the  faces  of  the  crystal  complex  to  which  they  are  respectively 
parallel  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  they  are  only  continua- 
tions of  an  intermediate  individual  over  the  faces  of  the  adjoin- 
ing individuals.  The  small  crystals  are  not  always  as  regular 
as  those  shown  in  the  the  figure  for  they  are  not  always  parallel 
to  the  edges  and  often  by  crowding  together  they  form  rough 
areas  on  the  apparently  dihexahedral  faces.  The  multiple  twins 
are  not  uncommonly  made  up  of  crystals  which  themselves  con- 
sist of  parallel,  prismatic  or  acicular  crystals  which  are  above  and 
below  terminated  by  pyramidal  faces.  6.  vom  Bath  pictures 
this  ^  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute  the  letter  g  referring 
to  the  rutile  face  in  place  of  his  M  and  e  which  refer  to  brookite 
to  make  his  drawing  applicable  to  this  case. 

The  rutile  of  Magnet  Cove  often  assumes  by  another 
peculiar  form  of  twinning  a  rhombic  habit^  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  arkansite.  This  is  the  more  easily  possible  since 
these  crystals  are  black  like  the  arkansite  and  not  red  like  the 
common  rutile. 

While  in  the  rutile  twins  already  described  the  twinning  plane 
Poc  (101)  is  also  the  composition  plane  in  this  case  the  com- 
position plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  twinning  plane.  This  is 
shown  diagrammatically  in  figures  3-5,  plate  21.  Two  faces  of  the 
principal  pyramid^  «=P  (111),  viz :  s!  and«',  which  are  inclined 
forward  give  reflections  at  the  same  moment  and  therefore  lie  ii> 
the  same  plane  and  the  pair  of  rear  faces  8  are  also  situated  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  latter  cut  the  former  in  a  single,  straight 
line  which  is  represented  as  horizontal  in  the  figure,  and  forn> 
an  angle  s  :  «— 123^  8'  which  is  that  of  rutile.  The  cleavage 
and  specific  gravity  also  correspond  with  those  of  rutile.  Since 
the  edges  made  by  the  two  pairs  of  pyramidal  faces  lie  in  the 
same  straight  line  the  pyramids  of  the  second  order  which  sym- 
metrically truncate  these  edges  fall  into  one  plane  and  form  the 

^  Verhandl.  des  naturhlstor.  Vereins  fttr  Bheinlandund  Weetphalen,  Band  XXXI V., 
00  plate  1.,  fig.  12  and  Pogg.  Annalen,  Band  CLVIII.,  p.l87,  on  platpe  V.,  fig.  18.  See  also  fig. 
81 ,  on  page  309  of  this  report. 
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twiDDiQg  plane.*  The  directions  of  the  striated  prism  faces  ^ 
and  gf  indicates  that  the  composition  plane  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  twinning  plane.  In  fig.  3,  pi.  21,  the  faces  %  of  both  the 
individuals  are  completely  formed  while  in  6gs.  4  and  5,  pi.  21, 
the  two  individuals  are  somewhat  pressed  together  so  that  the 
middle  faces  %  do  not  retain  their  full  size;  in  fig.  5,  pi.  21, 
moreover,  the  middle  faces  g*  and  ^  which  formed  re-entrant 
angles  in  figs,  3  and  4,  pi.  21,  do  not  appear.  Fig.  5,  pi.  21, 
presents  a  great  similarity  to  the  heart-shaped  twins  from  the 
Ural  Mountains,  Brazil,  etc.,  but  if  the  composition  and  twin- 
ning plane  were  3Poo  (301)  as  in  that  case  the  faces  fl  and  s' 
would  make  a  re-entrant  angle  of  170^  28'  with  each  other  and 
the  straight  edge  along  the  top  of  the  twin  would  be  broken  by 
a  re-entrant  angle  of  169^  9'.  It  is  not  full}?  established, 
according  to  Bauer,  that  the  law,  twinning  and  composition 
face  3 Poo  (301)  is  correct  for  the  heart-shaped  crystals 
and  the  fact  that  Hessenberg  describes  a  crystal  from  Magnet 
Cove  in  which  he  detected  both  the  twinning  laws  3Poo  (301) 
and  Poo  (101)  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  former  was  confused 
with  the  law  just  enunciated  by  him. 

These  crystals  are  generally  so  arranged  that  they  are 
attached  near  the  point  where  the  prism  faces  g  form  their  upper 
angle  and  hence  the  crystals  are  bounded  almost  solely  by  the 
pyramid  faces  a.  This  is  indicated  in  fig,  6  pi.  21,  by  the 
irregular  line  m  m;  that  portion  above  this  line  forms  the  crystal 
while  that  which  is  represented  below  the  line  does  not  exist  in 
most  of  the  natural  crystals.  Figures  6,  7  and  9,  pi.  21,  illus- 
trates the  same  thing.  The  upper  end  of  fig.  5,  pl«  21,  apparently 
represents  an  orthorhombic  crystal  which  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  referred  to  arkansite  than  rutile  and  it  is  only  after  a 
careful  examination  that  its  true  character  appears. 

<*  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  oomposition  plane  might  be  considered  tbe  twinning 
plane  as  well  as  the  plane  Pw  (101)  for  a  re?olution  of  180*  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  it 
would  cause  the  two  portions  ot  the  twin  to  form  parta  of  the  same  crystal.  The  plane  has  the 
orystallographic  position  of  a  steep  pyramid  of  the  second  order  and  makes  an  angle  of  32°  48' 
with  the  vertical  aiis.  The  pyramid  V  P^  (12.0.5)  makes  an  angle  of  32''  58K'  with  the  Ter- 
tical  axis  which  approaches  that  made  by  thia  compoeitlon  plane,  but  Is  not  exactly  identical 
with  It.  Since  this  plane  Is  determined  directly  from  the  pyramid  Poo  it  would  be  expected 
that  It  would  have  a  simpler  form. 
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These  crystals,  moreover,  form  polysynthetic  twins,  as  is 
«howii  diagammatically  in  fig.  6,  pi.  21,  and  in  such  cases  also  the 
apparently  orthorhombic  form  is  always  present. 

The  single  individuals,  however,  do  not  often  in  nature  form 
regular  straight  rows,  but  are  more  often  arranged  as  in  fig.  9, 
pi.  21,  alternately  before  and  behind  each  other.  Apparently 
-complicated  twinned  masses  are  thus  formed  and  in  them  the 
pyramid  faces  8  give  simultaneous  reflections,  while  the  striated 
prism  faces,  although  quite  small,  intersect  each  other  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 

Forms  like  those  shown  in  fig.  7,  pi.  21,  appear  to  occur, 
i)ut  have  not  been  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The 
four  individuals  twin  according  to  the  law  just  described,  but  in 
this  case  they  have  changed  places  so  that  the  individual  which 
In  figs.  8  and  5,  pi.  21,  was  on  the  right-hand  side  is  here  on  the 
left.  In  this  case  the  prisms  below,  instead  of  converging, 
■diverge  from  each  other.  The  faces  ^  and  ^  reflect  simulta- 
neously. 

Further  complications  arise  when  twins  parallel  to  Poo  (101) 
"are  combined  with  those  just  described  and  when  cyclic  twins, 
such  as  are  common  for  rutile,  combine  with  those  formed  by 
this  law  such  complicated  figures  result  that  it  is  extremely 
^ifiicult  to  place  all  the  individuals  in  their  proper  relative 
positions. 

According  to  this  same  law  trillings  are  occasionally  formed, 
^s  is  shown  in  fig.  8,  pi.  21,  and  the  conditions  are  thea  such 
that  a  central  individual  has  a  crystal  attached  to  it  on  both  sides 
in  such  a  way  that  the  faces  «i,  and  «i,  of  the  two  individuals  i 
«nd  II  reflect  at  one  time  and  in  the  same  way  faces  8^  and  8^  of 
I  and  III  reflect  at  the  same  instant  and  the  prism  faces  lie  as 
-shown  in  the  figure.  It  appears,  also,  as  if  occasionally  the 
Dther  polar  edges  of  the  individual  i  were  occupied  by  twin 
-crystals  so  that  a  fiveling,  like  that  which  occasionally  occurs 
t>n  cassiterite,  is  formed. 

In  nature  these  trillings  are  fully  as  complicated  in  their 
structure  as  the  twins  pictured  in  figure  6,  pi.  21,  so  that  the 
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priBm   faces  are  seldom   present   and   the   individuals  incline 
forward  and  backward  as  in  fig.  9^  pi.  21. 

The  rutile  crystals  which  are  found  implanted  on  the  surface 
of  the  hematite  crystals  described  below  are  always  single  indi- 
viduals and  are  seldom  more  than  2mm  in  length.  They  are  of 
a  darky  blood-red  color,  very  brilliant,  are  bounded  by  the  planes 
ooP(llO),  and  ooPoo  (100),  and  P  (HI),  and  lie  on  the  base 
(091)  of  the  hematite  crystal  in  such  a  way  that  their  principal 
axes  are  parallel  to  the  edges  made  between  the  base  (0001)  and  the 
negative  rhombohedrous  (1101). 

HematiU  occurs  sparingly  on  the  hillside  at  the  western  side 
of  the  Cove  not  far  from  Perofskite  Hill.  The  crystals  are 
usually  found  in  the  stream  between  this  hill  and  the  western 
hill  and  occur  as  far  up  the  hill  towards  the  west  as  the  Paleozoic 
rock  extends. 

Two  varieties  have  been  found  viz. :  the  large  flat  plates,  20 
to  25mm  in  diameter,  which  are  bounded  by  the  base  (0001), 
and  a  positive  rhombohedron  (1011).  Other  faces  have  been 
detected  on  some  of  the  crystals,  but  they  are  too  imperfect  to  be 
accurately  determined.  It  is  on  such  crystals  as  these  that  the 
rutile  crystals  occur. 

The  second  variety  of  crystals  consist  of  what  are  knows  as 
'*  iron  roses  ^'  (eisenrosen).  These  are  seldom  more  than  5  to  8mm 
in  diameter  and  are  made  up  of  numerous,  very  thin  plates  ar- 
ranged  in  rosettes  so  as  to  resemble  a  full  blown  rose.  These 
crystals  are  very  similar  to  those  found  on  St.  Gothard 
Mountain  in  Switzerland. 

Both  of  these  varieties  of  hematite  are  imbedded  on  the 
sandstone  or  are  loose  on  the  surface  and  in  direct  association  with 
it.  They  are  probably  related  to  menaccanite  (ilmenite)  in  their 
chemical  composition. 

B.    Contact  Minerals  from  the  Calcite. 

The  minerals  which  make  up  this  group  are  found  at  the 
various  points  in  Cove  Creek  where  the  calcite  already  described 
(pages  183  and  184)  occurs  and  also  on  Perofskite  Hill  just  south- 
west of  where  the  Hot  Springs  and  Malvern  highway  crossea 
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Cove  Creek.  Although  no  calcite  can  now  be  found  in  place  on 
this  slight  rise  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  once  present 
in  quite  large  quantities  and  that  on  decaying  it  left  behind  the 
numerous  lime  silicates,  titanates,  etc,  so  characteristic  of  such, 
formations  elsewhere. 

Perofskite  {Dysanalyte)  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the 
Magnet  Cove  minerals  which  fall  under  the  head  of  lime  contact 
minerals  and  hence  it  will  be  considered  first.  According  to- 
James  D.  Dana*  perofskite  was  first  mentioned  from  Magnet 
Cove  by  C.  U.  Shepard,  who  described  it  as  occurring  ^*in  black 
cubo -octahedrons.^' 

The  specimens  of  this  mineral  which  commonly  occur  differ 
very  much  in  the  development  of  the  faces  which  bound  them.. 
By  far  the  most  common  form  is  that  of  an  octahedron  (11 IX 
whose  corners  are  truncated  by  larger  or  smaller  cube   faces 


Fig.  36. 


Fig.  37. 


Fig.  36. 
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(100)     (Fig.  35.)     In  some  cases  these  octahedral   planes  just 
touch  at  the  corners  leaving  the  cube  faces  as  squares  with  their 
corners  at  the  centers  of  their  original  edges  (Fig.  36.)     Then 
again  cubes  with  only  very  slight  octahedral   truncations  of  the 
corners  are  not  uncommon.     These  cubes  are  usually  elongated 
in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  principal  axes  making  right  rect-^ 
angular   parallelopipedons  which  are  often  twice  as  long  as  they 
are  broad  (Fig.  37.) 

The  crystals  from  this  locality  were  used  by  Alfredo  Ben 
Saude  in  the  investigations  upon  the  optic  properties  of  this 
mineral  which  were  described  in  his  paper  entitled  ^'Ueber  den 
Perowskit.'^t     S^^  Saude  examined  orientated  sections  of  perof- 

*  A  System  of  Mineralogy,  5th  Edition,  1868,  p.  146.    (No  reference  is  given  and  na. 
notice  of  this  mineral  could  be  found  by  the  writer  among  any  of  Shepard's  notes  on  the  miner- 
als of  this  region). 

t  "Ueber  den  Perowskit  Ton  Alfredo  Ben  Saude."    (Oekrdnte  Preisschrift)  Gottingen^. 
1882. 
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skite  from  various  localities  and  among  them  those  from  Arkan- 
sas  play  an  important  part. 

He  examined  a  section  of  an  octahedral  crystal  which  was  cat 
parallel  to  the  cube  face  (100).  This  section  was  of  a  brown 
'<;olor  and  showed  considerable  pleochroism.  Between  crossed 
nicols  it  was  seen  to  be  made  up  as  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2,  pi. 
^2.  Two  more  or  less  distinct  systems  of  lamellae  lie  parallel  to 
the  diagonals  of  the  section  and  are  extinguished  parallel  to  its 
boundaries.  Outside  of  these  systems  of  lamellsB  the  section 
appears  nearly  or  quite  optically  inactive. 

In  convergent  polarized  light  two  hyperbolas  are  generally 
seen  lying  in  the  optically  active  lamellfe  and  these  form  a  cross 
when  the  sides  of  the  section  of  the  octahedron  are  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  the  nicols.  The  inactive  parts  of  the  section  show  a 
single  optic  axis  and  it  is  found  that  the  position  of  the  black 
bar  passing  through  this  is  dependent  upon  its  position  in  the 
section.  Thus  in  two  different  parts  of  the  section  the  bars 
stand  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (Fig.  2,  pi.  22.)  In  fig.  1, 
pi.  22  no  such  inactive  zone  occurs  and  therefore  no  single  axis 
^ppears^  but  only  pairs  of  hyperbolas  about  a  bisectrix  are  seen. 

Sections  from  octahedral  crystals  cut  parallel  to  an  octahe- 
dron (111)  present  such  an  appearance  as  is  shown  by  figs.  3  and 
4,  pi.  22.  Fig  8y  pi.  22^  represents  the  section  as  seen  in  non- 
polarized light  and  shows  a  decided  zonal  structure.  Fig.  4^  pi. 
22,  represents  the  same  section  in  polarized  light.  When  a 
eelenite  plate  is  used  the  shaded  portion  of  the  section  appears 
^^reen,  the  dotted  portion  ydllow  and  the  white  portion  red.  In 
<3onvergent  light  the  bars  passing  through  the  optic  axes  are 
eccentrically  arranged  and  the  positions  of  the  planes  of  the 
optic  axes  are  found  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  sides  of  the  sec- 
tion.    Lamell»  are  also  occasionally  observed. 

Last  of  all  Ben  Saude  describes  a  section  cut  from  an  octa- 
hedral crystal  parallel  to  a  face  of  the  dodecahedron  (110). 
Such  a  section  is  shown  in  fig.  5^  pL  22.  The  plate  is  indis- 
tinctly divided  into  quadrants  in  which  areas  of  different  orienta- 
tion occur.  It  is  comparatively  free  from  systems  of  lamellse. 
The  interior  portion  of  the  section  usually  consists  of  an  area 
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which  extinguishes  parallel  to  the  diagonal  of  the  rhomb,  while 
the  portions  i^bout  the  edge  extinguish  at  angles  of  45°  on  both, 
sides  of  the  shorter  diagonal.     By  the  use  of  a  selenite  plate  the 
section  is  seen  to  be  bluish  green  where  the  shaded  portion  i9<. 
shown,  yellow  where  the  area  is  dotted,  and  red  where  the  [sec- 
tion is  left  white.    In  the  portion  which  extinguishes  parallel 
to  the  diagonals  of  the  rhomb  two  axes  about  a  vertical  bisectrix 
are  observed,  but  in  the  portions  which  extinguish  at  an  angle  of' 
45°  only  one  axis  appears. 

Ben  Saude  did  not  succeed  in  getting  good  etched  figures, 
from  the  Arkansas  crystals  and  although  he  devotes  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  paper  to  the  appearance  of  the  etched  figures  on  crys- 
tals from  other  localities  he  makes  no  mention  of  those  from. 
Arkansas. 

No  analyses  appear  to  have  been  made  of  this  material  until 
very  recently,  when  P.  W.  Mar  published  a  paper  entitled  "On 
the  so  called  Perofskite  from  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas,^^*  in. 
which  he  shows  its  relation  to  the  mineral  dyaanalyte  determined 
by  Knop  f  as  constituting  the  supposed  perofskite  of  the  Kaiser- 
stiihl  in  Germany.  Mar  gives  his  method  of  analysis  and  then^ 
his  results  in  per  cents  and  calculates  the  quantivalence  ratio  of 
the  oxiites.. 

It  appears  from  the  following  analyses  that  the  mineral  from. 
Magnet  Cove  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  dysanalyte 
and  theoretical  perofskite.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  the  older 
analyses  of  perofskite  given  in  Rammelsberg^s  Mineralchemie 
are  correct  and  that  a  revision  of  them  would  show  that  larger 
or  smaller  amounts  of  niobium,  tantalum  and  other  metals  of  the 
cerium  group  are  present  in  almost  all  of  them.  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  Magnet  Cove  mineral  should  be  grouped  under- 
the  dysanalyte  of  £nop  or  with  perofskite  proper  can,  therefore^ 
only  be  determined  by  a  re*examination  of  the  older  perofskite 
analyses  and  by  an  exact  determination  of  the  rare  earths  that 
this  mineral  contains.  In  this  report,  therefore,  the  name 
perofahite  will  be  retained  for  the  Magnet  Cove  mineral. 

«  Am.  Joar.  Sci.,  Series  8,  Vol.  XL,  1890,  p.  408. 
t  Zeitachr.  filr  Kryat.  Baad  I.,  1877,  p.  284. 
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For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  analysis  of  Mar  is  placed 
beside  other  analyses  and  the  theoretical  composition. 

Analyses  ofperofskite  and  dysanalyte. 


CONSTITUENTS. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Djaaoalyte. 
Kai9erstahI,Gcr. 

Magnet  Cove, 
Ark. 

Perofakite 
Zermatt,  Switz. 

Theoretical 
QiTlOa 

TiOa- ,.... 

41.47 
••• 

5.72 

•■••••♦••■•••••I 

42.12 
0.08 
4.88 
6.08 

\          0.10 

5.42 
6.16 
0.23 

38.22 
0.74 

59.12 

58.88 

SiO, 

NbaOs 

Ifts^g"   .• «•«•»»■■..... 

Ce.Oa 

r 

•••  ••«  *■•••••••««••«•«•• 

<I-a,  Di)a03 

(Yt,  Er)aOa 

Fe.O, 

FeO 

5.81 

0.43 

19.77 

MnO « 

6.11 
R5.81 

CaO 

MjrO 

41.17 

"■^o^^ • .^ 

Na.O 

8.57 

Total 

100.00            1 

1 

4.13 

99.58 
4.18 

lOi.04 
4.088 

100.00 

Sp.  Gr 

I.  Dysanalyte.    Voigtsburg  Kaisersluhl,  Germany.    Affaly.  by 
Knop.    N.  Jahrb.  fUr  Mln.,  Jahrg.,  1877,  p.  647. 

II.  Perofskite  or  Dysanalyte,  Magnet  Cove,  Ark.    Analy.  by  F. 
W.  Mar,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ser.  3,  Vol.  XL,  1890,  p.  403.  (loc.  cit.) 

III.  Perofskite.    Findelengletseber  near  Zermatt.  '  Switzerland. 
Analy.  by  Damour.  Ann.  Min.  (4)  6,  p.  512. 

IV.  Theoretical  composition  of  Ca  TiOa. 

Hydrotitanite  is  a  name  given  by  Konig*  to  the  altered  va- 
rieties of  perofskite  from  Magnet  Cove.  The  perofskite  is  often 
coated  with  a  yellowish  brown  or  gray  incrustation  which  has 
been  shown  by  Konig  to  be  perofskite  from  which  mnch  of  the 
lime  has  been  extracted  and  water  added  by  meterologic  ac- 
tion. In  some  cases  this  is  only  superficial  while  in  others  it 
extends  almost  or  entirely  through  the  crystal. 


*-  Proc.  Academy  Nat.  Sci.  of  Phila.  1876,  p.  S2. 
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The  analysis  given  by  Konig  is  as  follows : — 

Analysis  of  hydrotitanite  (Konig).        , 

TiO^ 82.82 

FeA 7.76 

CaO 0.80 

MgO 2.72 

H,0 6.60 

Total 99.60 

Bpecific  gravity 3.581 

The  perofskite  and  hydrotitanite  both  occur  on  Perofskite 
Hill  as  well  as  occasionally  in  the  calcite  found  in  the  creek.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  meta- 
morphic  minerals.  It  is  also  very  commonly  found  attached  to 
octahedrons  of  magnetite  and  with  these  is  often  imbedded  a  mass 
of  fine  apatite  crystals. 

Magnetite  occurs  not  only  in  the  calcite  and,  as  just  de- 
scribed, with  apatite,  but  also  in  large  quantities  with  the 
calcareous  tufa  which  overlies  the  calcite.  It  consists  of  octa- 
hedral crystals  which  are  often  as  much  as  20mm  in  diameter. 
The  only  faces  which  have  been  observed  are  the  octahedron 
(111),  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  (110)  and  the  ikositetrahedron 
3P8  (811).  In  their  intergrowths  with  perofskite  no  definite 
relations  between  the  positions  of  the  axes  of  the  two  minerals  is 
observable. 

Apatite  occurs  in  large  masses  of  radiate  and  parallel  needles 
imbedded  in  the  coarsely  crystalline  calcite.  The  crystals 
seldom  exceed  1mm  in  diameter  and  are  usually  much  smaller. 
They  are  frequently  of  a  very  light  green  color  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  both  light  yellowish  brown  and  pure  white 
masses  of  such  crystals  in  close  proximity. 

These  apatite  masses  resemble  very  strongly  those  already 
described  (page  220)  but  these  are  of  metamorphic  origin,  while 
those  were  formed  in  the  igneous  rock  itself. 

Biotiteor  phlogopite  occurs  in  the  metamorphosed  calcite 
and  forms  sharp,  six-sided  prisms  and  plates  of  a  dark,  pistachio- 
green  color.    Thin  cleavage  plates  of  this  mica  are  transparent 
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and  green  and  when  examined  under  the  microscope  in  con^ 
vergeut  polarized  light  they  are  seen  to  be  almost  uniaxial.  The 
optic  axis  angle  in  no  case  exceeds  3^.  The  plane  of  the  optic- 
axes  is  the  symmetry  plane  of  the  crystal  and  the  mica  is  there^ 
fore  classed  with  those  of  the  second  order.  From  the  color  and 
small  optic  axis  angle  the  mica  would  be  considered  to  be  a 
biotite,  while  its  occurrence  in  the  metamorphosed  calcite  would 
suggest  that  it  is  a  phlogopite. 

Vesuvianiie  occurs  as  crystals  which  occasionally  reach  a 
very  large  size.  One  specimen  in  the  possession  of  the  writer 
measures  80mm  in  length,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  crystal* 
Some  of  the  smaller  crystals  are  very  sharp  and  well  formed  and 
even  the  medium  sized  ones  often  show  faces  some  parts  of  which 
give  sharp  reflections.  The  crystals  are  usually  doubly  ter- 
minated and  the  pyramidal  faces  are  often  connected  by  remark- 
ably small  prismS;  which  in  some  cases  are  entirely  wanting. 
(See  fig.  as.) 

The  faces  are  as  follows: — 
p-P(lll);  c=OP  (001); 
o=P(x>  (101);  m=cx>P  (110) 
(small);  ;P  (117);  ;oP(7.7.10). 
The  following  angles  are  the 
mean  of  several   readings  be- 

Figure38.     VeMtvianiie,  Magn^  Cove,  tWCeU     the     different     pairS    of 

faces  indicated  and  that  measurement  which  varies  the  most  ia 
added. 


Faces. 

Calculated. 

Reading.          Greatest 
variation. 

No.  of 
readings^ 

P  :  P  (111)  ■■ 
p  :  0  (111)  : 
c  :  0  (001)  : 
c  :  IP  (001) 
c:.'.P(001) 

(Ill)     50°  40' 
(101)     26   20 
(101)     28  15i 
: (117)      6   12 
:  (7.7.10)28  01 

50°  22'  13"   50°  41' 
25    10            25   34 
28   12            27   80 

6   25  (poor) 

28   40  (poor) 

7 
5 
5 

The  two  faces  JPand^P  are  extremely  narrow  and  give 
weak  reflections  which  are,  however,  single  and  probably  repre- 
sent the  faces  indicated.  The  crystal  on  which  these  faces  are 
found  lack  the  basal  plane,  but  show  a  short  prismatic  zone. 
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Id  crystal  habit  most  specimens  of  this  mineral  from  Magnet 
Gove  approach  very  closely  to  the  variety  found  in  the  Achmatow 
mine  in  the  Slatoust  District  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  figured 
by  Eokscharow.*  Others  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  Yesuvian- 
ite  from  the  Monzoni  Mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Eassa 
Valley  in  the  Tyrol,  which  were  figured  by  V.  von  Zephar- 

ovich.f 

The  color  of  these  crystals  varies  from  an  oily,  yellowish 
green  to  an  olive-green  ai\d  in  rare  cases  passes  into  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  brown. 

The  hardness,  cleavage  and  other  physical  characteristics 
are  normal  and  require  no  special  description  or  enumeration 
here« 

Under  the  microscope  in  convergent  polarized  light  a  thick 
section  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis  shows,  in  some 
parts  of  the  section,  a  perfect  uniaxial  interference  figure  while 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  section  a  separation  of  the  black  cros» 
into  two  hyperbolas  whose  angular  distance  does  not  exceed  one^ 
degree  is  observed.  The  crystal  when  tested  with  a  mica 
plate  shows  the  negative  character  of  its  double  refraction. 

In  thin  sections  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  the  mineral  is 
nearly  colorless  and  weak  in  its  double  refraction.  In  one  sec- 
tion a  large  number  of  minute  colorless  prisms  are  found  scat- 
tered throughout  the  crystal  in  great  profusion.  In  some  cases 
these  are  one  millimeter  in  length  and  of  about  one  tenth  that  in 
breadth.  They  consist  of  hexagonal  prisms  truncated  on  the 
ends  by  comparatively  steep  pyramids.  They  are  transparent 
and  colorless  and  when  examined  between  crossed  nicols  have 
a  parallel  extinction.  When  tested  with  a  selenite  plate  they 
show  the  character  of  their  double  refraction  to  be  negative.  In 
a  few  cases  irregular  cracks  at  approximately  right  angles  to  the^ 
vertical  axis  are  observed.  These  tests  all  indicate  that  this 
included  mineral  is  apatite.  In  some  of  the  vesuvianite  none  of 
of  these  inclusions  of  apatite  appear  but  in  other  specimens  they 

«  Mat.  Mio.  RuMlands,  Band  I.,  1858,  p.  97.    Cited  after  Handbuch    der  Mlneralogie- 
▼on  C.  Hintse,  Band  II.,  1890,  p.  299. 

t  wiener  Akad.  Band  49,  p.  94.    Cited  as  above. 

22  Gceloi^cal;  Vol.  U.,  1890.  , 
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are  present  in  large  quantities.  It  is  uncommon  to  find  inclu- 
sions of  any  kind  in  vesuvianite  for  Bosenbusch  *  states  that 
although  this  mineral  occasionally  surrounds  associated  substances 
as  calcite  and  pyroxene  and  contains  fluid  inclusions  still  there 
are  no  inclusions  which  are  characteristic  for  the  mineral  and  it 
is  usually  perfectly  pure  and  homegenous. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  one  of  the  best  and  purest  of  these 
vesuvianite  crystals  gave  the  writer  the  following  results: — 

Analysis  of  vesuvianite. 

8IO2 36.68 

TiO, 0.72 

Xn 0.80 

AIA ....: 16.14 

Fe^Os • 6-56 

FeO 1.08 

CaO 35.52 

SrO Trace. 

MgO 0.96 

K,0 0.19 

Na,0 0.26 

H,0  (loss) 1.83 

Fl 000 

Total 99.74 

(«)  For  the  mMniog  of  X  see  p.  226. 

A  test  for  fluorine  gave  negative  results. 

The  analysis,  with  the  exception  of  a  rather  large  percentage 
of  iron,  shows  the  mineral  examined  to  be  an  exceptionally  pure 
variety.  A  thin  section  of  the  mineral  analyzed  showed  that 
the  apatite  described  in  some  of  the  other  specimens  was  want- 
ing in  this  one. 

MontioellUe  occurs  in  large  crystals  and  grains  which  range 
from  1  to  20mm  in  diameter.  It  is  imbedded  in  the  coarse 
crystalline  calcite  in  the  form  of  crystals  and  nodular  masses 
precisely  as  the  vesuvianite  is  and  it  occurs  associated  with  the 
same  minerals. 

The  crystals  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  writer 
by  Wm.  J,  Kimzey  of  Magnet  Cove. 

*•  Mikrosk,  Phjsiog,  Band  I.,  p.  S21. 
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E.  N.  Braokett,  chemist  of  the  Survey,  made  a  rough  quan- 
titative analysis  of  the  nodular  material  and  the  writer  made  a 
□amber  of  measaremeats  on  eome  of  the  larger  crystals  with  a 
-contact  goniometer.  The  resnlts  of  both  of  these  investigations 
showedoonclusivelythattha  mineral  in  question  was  monticellite. 

At  about  that  time  word  was  received  from  Dr.  E.  S.  Dana 
that  a  paper  had  been  submitted  to  him  for  publicatioo  in  which 
monticellite  from  Magnet  Cove  was  described  and  figured.  As 
this  paper  had  the  right  of  priority  the  writer  went  no  further 
with  his  investigation  of  this  mineral,  hut  was  enabled  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Geuth  and  Mr.  Pirsson,  the  authors  of  the 
paper  on  monticellite,  to  see  the  advance  sheets  of  their  article  * 
«nd  to  make  the  following  notes. 

PirasoD,  who  undertook  the  crystallographic  part  of  the 
work,  observed  the  following  forms  od  the  two  crystals  which 
he  measured:  6=zQoPdb  (010);  8^aoP2  (120);  m=ooP(nO); 
fc=2P&  (021);  d=Pdb  (101);  e-P  (111). 

He  states  that  the  braobydome  (021)  and  the 
brachypinacoid  (010)  are  quite  largely  developed  and 
that  in  these  respeoto  the  mineral  from  Magnet  Cove 
differs  from  those  of  the  European  localities.  The 
dimensions  of  the  crystal  figured  (Fig.  39)  are  given 
by  Pirsson  as  follows:  height  3  otm;  breadth  nearly 
2  ctm  and  thickness  parallel  to  the  brachy-azis  a  lit-  Fig.».  mn- 
tie  more  than  1  ctm.  nmtt  cix 

In  the  figure  given  the  unit  prism  (110)  is  not  ebowur 
but  it  was  observe  by  Piraaon  oq  the  second  crystal  meaa- 
ured. 

The  axis  ratioa  used  by  Pirsson  are  those  of  vom  Rath,t 
but  in  order  to  bring  this  mineral  into  accord  with  the  olivine 
group,  the  vertical  and  braohy-azea  must  be  halved.  . 

The  ratios  then  become  : — 

a:b:  c=0.433689 : 1 :  0.57569 

■>  Am.  Jour.  Scl.  Strlst,  Vol.  XL,  ISai,  p.3M. 
t  Pogf.  Ann.  Erg.  Band  V.,  UTl,  p.  4S4. 
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and  the  measured  and  calculated  angles  become : — 

Faces. 

k    010:021 
010  :111 


b 
b 

8 
8 
b 


e 

8 

e 

8 

d 


180  :'120 
120  :  111 


MeajBured  angles. 

41°  11' 
70  60 
82  07 


Calculated  angles* 

70   53i 
81    52 


88  19  (38°  22')  38   19 
010:120        48   30  48   04 

111  :  101         19  08  (19°O80  19   06J 
m:m    110  :  lIO         47   01  46   53J 

The  physical  properties  given  by  Pirsson  are  as  follows: — 
"Fracture    conchoidal    to    splintery,    brittle;    H,  =  5. 
Sp.    gr.=^3.108.    From  colorless    to  brownish    white    and 
light  brown.      Luster  vitreous  en  the  fracture,  inclining  to- 
greasy  on  the  crystal  planes.'^ 

Genth  in  making  the  analysis  powdered  together  the 
mineral  and  the  calcite  in  which  it  was  imbedded  and  by  mean» 
of  a  Thoulet's  solution  separated  the  two  minerals.  He  then 
separated  the  magnetite  by  means  of  a  magnet.  He  found 
considerable  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and  by  a  careful 
microscopic  examination  he  detected  minute  needles  ot 
apatite. 

The  two  analyses  which  he  made  gave  the  following  re« 
suits :  — 

Analyses  of  monticellite  (Genth). 


CONSTITUENTS. 


Si02 ... 
Al.Oa. 
FeO    . 


CaO. 


MnO. 


MgO.. 

p.o; 

Ignition 

Total .. 


38.47 
0.16 
5.09 

85.18 
1.11 

20.71 
1.08 
2.28 


99.98 


b. 


83.46 
0.19 
4.93 

85.81 
1.18 

20.52 
2.08 
2.29 


99.91 


Genth  then  deducted  the  P2O5  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
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of  CaO  to  form  CajF  (POJs  (fluorapatite)  from  the  analysia 
and  recalculated  the  analyses  to  100  per  cent. 
The  resulting  figures  are  as  follows : — 

AncUyses  of  montioellUe  reoalculated  {Genth). 


CONSnrUENTi*. 

a. 

b. 

SlOt M 

AlfOs 

85.0B 
0.17 
5.88 

84.16 
1.16 

21.71 
2.89 

86.19 
0.20 

FaO 

6.18 

CaO« ^« 

34.26 

1.19 

MiO... 

21.58 

MS^-WTM  ••..■•.••...... •••••. ...•..•••.. 

Ignition 

2.41 

100.00 

100.00 

If  the  water  is  omitted  this  approaches  very  closely  to 
the  formula  (Mg,  Mn,  Fe)2  Sio^*  Cag  8i04. 

The  presence  of  over  two  per  cent  of  water  is  peculiar 
as  the  powdered  mineral  had  been  dried  over  sulphuric  acid 
for  several  days  before  it  was  analyzed. 

The  writer  (J.  F.  W.)  has  noticed  that  in  many  cases  the 
unit  prism  is  very  strongly  developed  as  mentioned  by 
Pirsson  and  in  some  cases  it  has  become 
«o  prominent  as  to  quite  alter  the  appear- 
ance of  the  crystal.  (Fig.  40).  The 
<)rystal  from  which  the  figure  is  taken  is 
about  6cm  in  length  and  2cm  in  breadth 
and  thickness,  being  nearly  equal  in  these 
two  dimensions.  The  faces  observed  are 
those  mentioned  by  Pirsson  as  having 
been  noted  on  these  crystals,  with  the  ex- 
<;eption  of  the  macrodome  (101)  which  is 
absent  on  the  crystal  figured  by  the 
writer.  The  same  notation  of  faces  as  that  used  by  Pirs- 
€on  has  been  adopted. 


n 


n 


b 


Fig.  40.    MmticeUite 
from  Magnet  Cove. 
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III.    RELATION  OF  THE  IGNEOUS  BOCKS  Of  MAGNET  COVE  TO  EACH 
OTHEB  AND  TO  THE  ADJACENT  SBDIMENTABY  BOCKS. 

The  igneous  rocks  of  Magnet  Cove. are  divided  into 
three  genetically  distinct  groups  whose  structure  and  mode 
of  occurrence  show  that  they  were  formed  during  three  dis- 
tinct periods  of  igneous  activity. 

The  oldest  of  these  consists  of  the  basic,  eleolitic,  abyssal 
rocks  which  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  interior  Cove 
basin.  The  large  masses  of  these  rocks  are  holocrystalliae 
granitic  in  their  structure  and  were  cooled  slowly  and  under 
pressure.  About  the  edges  of  this  mass  a  porphyritic  variety 
of  these  rocks  often  occurs  and  in  some  cases  cracks  in  the^ 
surrounding  rocks  are  filled  with  materials  from  this  basic 
ii^agma  thus  forming  basic,  eleolitic,  porphyritic  and  lampro- 
phyric  dikes. 

The  next  period  of  igneous  activity  is  one  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  dike  forming  epoch  of  the  Saline  County  region. 
During  this  period  the  rock  in  and  about  the  Cove  which 
had  been  disturbed  and  heated  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
masses  of  abyssal  rocks  cooled  and  cracks  opened  in  all 
directions.  These  cracks  are  filled  with  monchiquitic  rocks 
of  all  varieties  which  appear  as  the  basic,  dark,  non-eleolitie 
dikes,  so  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cove  and  in 
fact  everywhere  throughout  that  part  of  the  state.  (Seo 
chap.  XIII). 

The  third  and  last  period  of  igneous  activity  is  that  io 
which  the  eleolitic  and  leucitic  rocks  of  the  "  Cove  ring  '*' 
were  formed  and  during  which  the  numerous  tinguditic 
dikes  of  all  varieties  were  intruded.  The  rocks  of  this 
period  are  all  of  an  intrusive  character,  a  fact  which  is  showa 
both  by  their  structure  and  mode  of  occurrence. 

These  youngest  rocks  cut  both  the  abyssal  rocks  (p.  188) 
and  the  dikes  of  monchiquite  (p.  174),  and  are  therefore 
proved  to  be  younger  than  either  of  those  groups. 

All  the  igneous  rocks  are  younger  than  the  surrounding^ 
Paleozoic  rocks*  and  have  forced  their  way  into  them. 

^  ■  —  '■■■■■■■       ...-^^i  —■■■■.  —■■■        .1^  .  ■  -  — 

*  See  B«t6  bj  John  O.  Branner  in  Pioc.  A.  A.  A.  &.,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  1888.  p.  188. 
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They  were  formed  after  the  folding  and  bending  and  after 
some  of  the  erosion  of  the  Paleozoic  rock  had  been  accom- 
plished, probably  during  late  Cretaceous  times. 

The  rock  now  found  in  and  about  the  Cove  shows  no 
evidence  of  having  been  efiusive  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  used  in  petrography.  The  occurrence  of  the  abyssal 
rock  in  the  Cove  center  and  the  numerous  dikes  about  the 
border,  separated  from  each  other  only  by  narrow  beds  of 
sedimentary  rock  indicate  an  intrusive  and  not  an  efiusive 
rock.  If  a  true  eruption  took  place  over  the  whole  Cove  or 
at  any  part  hf  it,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  some  indica- 
tion of 'such  action  in  th^  form  of  glass,  scoria,  tufa  or  ashes, 
'but  nowhere  about  the  Cove  nor  even  anywhere  in  Arkansas 
where  the  detritus  from  the  Cove  is  deposited  has  any  such 
material  been  found,* 

On  the  other  hand  since  the  intrusion  of  the  igneous 
rocks  the  erosion  which  has  taken  place,  although  probably 
entirely  subaerial,  has  been  very  great  and  all  such  truly 
volcanic  material  had  it  ever  existed  might  have  been  carried 
away  and  become  entirely  disintegrated  in  the  transit: 

It  is  certain  that  the  rock  which  now  appears  at  Magnet 
Cove  is  in  the  form  of  abyssal  masses  and  of  large  and  small 
dikes,  but  whether  these  dikes  are  simply  the  pipes  through 
which  the  igneous  matter  erupted  to  the  surface  or  are  in- 
trusive dikes  which  did  not  afford  effusive  material,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  definitely  answered  from  the  data 
at  hand. 

The  writer  is,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  these  igneous 
rocks  are  irUmmve  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word  and  the 
rocks  described  in  this  report  have  been  classified  and 
named  in  accordance  with  this  conviction. 

*  Th«  ash-beds  described  io  chapter  X.  ii.  are  of  a  much  earlier  origin  and  are  inter- 
bedded  with  rocks  which  wore  formed  long  before  the  intrusion  of  the  igneous  rocks  exposed 
in  the  state. 
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I.    distribution  of  igneous  rocks. 

The  igneous  rocks  about  Potash  Sulphur  Springs  covei 
in  all  about  three-quarters  of  a  square  mile  (20  ares)  bat  evei 
in  this  comparatively  small  area  they  show^  many  types  an( 
varieties.  The  rock  is  situated  in  township  3  S.,  range  1) 
W.  and  occupies  the  western  portion  of  section  17  and  th< 
eastern  half  of  section  18. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  way  in  which  to  describ 
this  region  is  to  take  the  Potash  Sulphur  Springs  hotel  (3  S 
18  W.,  Section  17,  center  of  N.  W.  quarter)  as  a  startini 
point  and  consider  all  the  other  localities  with  reference  to  i1 

As  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  map  Y.  the  hot€ 
is  situated  in  a  small,  level  space  at  the  foot  of  a  novaculit 
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ridge  and  stands  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Potash  Salphur 
Branch  of  Sulphur  Creek.  The  novaculite  ridges  in  this 
region  all  trend  in  a  generally  southwest  direction  and  form 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  landscape.  On  the  west 
the  hills  come  somewhat  nearer  the  stream  than  on  the  east, 
but  are  not  nearly  so  high.  The  western  hill  forms  an  ir- 
regular, broad-topped  elevation  and  is  bounded  on  its  western 
side  by  a  valley  beyond  which  rises  a  much  steeper  hill 
resembling  quite  strongly  a  novaculite  ridge.  Both  north  and 
south  of  the  hotel  the  stream  finds  its  way  between  high 
ridges  and  forms  a  very  important  agent  in  exposing  the 
rocks  along  its  course.  North  of  the  syenite  area  lies  Bald . 
Mountain,  another  novaculite  ridge,  and  by  far  the  highest 
and  most  important  one  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  At  its 
highest  point  it  is  about  a  thousand  feet  (800m)  above  the 
level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  it  forms  a  striking  feature  in 
the  landscape. 

The  greater  part  of  the  igneous  rock  lies  west  of  Potash 
Sulphur  Branch  and  forms  the  hill  or  group  of  bills  on  that  side 
of  the  stream  for  nearly  half  a  mile  (0.8km).  The  nOrth  line  of 
contact  between  the  sedimentary  rocks  and  the  syenite  begins  at 
the  creek  and  extends  west  across  a  southern  spur  of  Bald 
Mountain.  The  general  character  of  the  rock  is  that  of  a  coarse- 
grained eleolite  syenite  which  in  some  cases  shows  large  crystals 
of  mica.  The  contact  line  between  the  novaculite  and  the 
Igneous  rock  is  comparatively  straight,  but  there  are  places 
where  dikes  of  the  igneous  rock  extend  out  into  the  novaculite 
for  several  hundred  feet.  In  one  case  such  a  dike  appears  in 
the  form  of  large  syenite  boulders  6  feet  (1.8m)  in  diam- 
eter. These  dikes  are  usually  rather  fine-grained  and  have  a 
greenish  color.  They  contain  much  segirite  and  are  somewhat 
porphyritic. 

The  west  line  of  contact  runs  nearly  southwest  from  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  the  northern  boundary  (8  S.,  18  W.,  sec.  18  near 
the  center  of  N.  line  of  N.  £.  quarter)  following  the  general 
trend  of  the  novaculite  ridge  and  keeping  20  to  30  feet  (6  to  9m) 
above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.    This  syenite  occurs  in   loose 
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pieces  mixed  with  the  fragments  of  novaculite  lying  on  the 
surface  and,  wherever  a  gully  cuts  through  the  surface^  the  de- 
composed syenite  is  found  forming  the  underlying  rock  of  that 
part  of  the  hill.  In  most  cases  the  character  of  the  arboration  is 
here,  as  at  Magnet  Cove,  a  sure  indication  of  the  character  of 
the  underlying  formations.  Thus  wherever  only  hard  wood  is. 
found  and  no  pine  whatever  appears  (unless  it  has  recently  been 
cut  ofl)  it  is  nearly  certain  that  an  underlying  bed  of  syenite  exists 
even  if  it  is  covered  over  with  fragments  of  novaculite.  On  the 
other  hand  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  pine  does  not  necessa- 
rily indicate  that  sedimentary  rocks  underlie  it,  but  it  has 
usually  been  found  that  where  a  few  pines  are  scattered  among 
the  hard-wood  trees  the  hillside  consists  of  a  number  of  dike^ 
of  igneous  rock  cutting  the  sedimentary  beds. 

The  best  exposed  and  best  defined  mass  of  eleolite  syenite 
on  the  western  side  of  the  region  is  a  mass  of  coarse-grained 
eleolite  syenite  which  lies  along  the  crest  of  the  western  ridge 
already  mentioned.  This  is  cut  off  on  the  south  by  the  novacu- 
lites,  but  isolated  masses  of  syenite  and  of  the  border  or  dike 
variety  of  tinguaite,  occur  above  this  along  the  north  and  east 
side  of  the  novaculite  ridge  and  then  appear  again  in  the  valley 
to  the  east. 

In  the  valley  the  rock  is  for  the  greater  part  covered  up  by 
loose  detrital  material  and  soil,  but  occasionally  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  deep  ditches  cut  by  the  streams  the  rock  appears  in  the  form  of 
fresher  dike-like  masses  included  in  the  coarse-grained  and  very 
much  decomposed  eleolite  syenite.  These  masses,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  southern  border  of  the  area,  become  more  eleolitio 
and  darker  in  color  and  show  a  great  similarity  to  the  cove  type 
of  the  Magnet  Cove  rocks  (p.  208.)  These  rocks  on  decaying 
form  a  very  productive  soil  and  a  flourishing  vineyard  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  attests  its  good  quality.  In  the  soil  of  this  vine- 
yard many  flakes  of  mica  and  loose  pieces  of  garnet  occur. 

The  coarse,  eleolitic  rocks  extend  to  the  Potash  Sulphur 
Branch  and  either  cross  it,  or  form  porphyritic  bands  on  the  wes- 
tern bank  of  the  stream  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks.    This  is  the  case  at  the  Springs  themselves,  for 
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there  the  eleolitic  rock  covers  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  just  before 
it  reaches  the  sedimentary  rocks  it  becomes  porphyitic  and  forms^ 
a  brown  syenite  porphyry,  or  better  a  feldspathic  tingu4ite.  This^ 
belt  is  about  four  feet  (1.2m)  thick  and  appears  in  the  steep  bank  iD. 
an  almost  horizontal  position.  Below  it  occur  the  strongly  met- 
amorphosed sedimentary  rooks  from  which  issue  the  ^'potasb 
sulphur  mineral  waters.'^  This  contact  rook  is  extremely  varia- 
ble in  its  composition  and  in  some  places  approaches  so  close  to 
an  igneous  rock  in  its  appearance  and  co  mposition  that  it  is^ 
almost  impossible  to  detect  the  difference.  The  igneous  rocks 
which  appear  again  below  this  consist  principally  of  bands  of 
light  and  dark  rock  completely  intermingled  and  cut  here  and 
there  by  masses  and  veins  of  calcite  which  often  show  a  decidedly^ 
banded  structure.  The  darker  variety  of  rock  evidently  ap- 
proaches very  closely  to  the  dark  variety  of  eleolite  syenite  from^ 
Magnet  Cove.  The  lighter  bands  consist  of  three  varieties^ 
namely,  true  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock,  such  as  is  found  cutting 
the  darker  variety  at  Magnet  Cove;  a  light  colored,  granukr 
contact  rock  containing  much  white  wollastonite  and  a  coarse- 
or  fine-grained  calcite  which  here  and  there  contains  other  min- 
erals, (See  later).  These  rocks  are  cut  at  two  points  hy 
fourchite  dikes,  one  of  which  is  only  six  inches  (15cm)  wide  and 
runs  out  to  a  point  under  the  surface  of  the  stream  directly  west 
of  the  bowling-alley.  The  other  dike  is  about  18  inches  (46cm} 
wide  and  lies  parallel  to  the  first  and  about  three  feet  (0.91m). 
south  of  it.  They  both  have  a  northwest  and  southeast 
direction. 

About  two  hundred  feet  (60m)  below  this  point  the  igneous^ 
rook  comes  down  to  the  stream  and  crosses  to  the  eastern  side*. 
Here  it  forms  a  mass  ef  syenite  boulders  which  are,  however^ 
not  far  from   in  place.     Extending  south  from  these   for  some 
distance  the  igneous  rock  is  found  in   the  banks  and  euts,  in  a 
very  decomposed  condition.    About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  (0,4km)' 
south  of  the  hotel  the  syenite  is  found  to  extend   further  to  the^ 
east  and,  in  the  form  of  dikes  of  igneous  rock  associated  with 
bands  of  both  metamorphosed  and  unaltered  sedimentary  rocks^ 
makes  up  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  lying  east  of  the  road,     Oa. 
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the  eastern  side  of  the  same  hill  the  shales  evidently  predomi- 
nate,  bat  at  one  point  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  hill  a  dike 
of  brown  tingaaite  similar  to  that  found  neat  the  springs,  cuts 
the  shales  in  an  almost  due  east  and  west  direction.  The  dike 
is  here  about  3  feet  (0.91m)  wide.  It  appears  in  a  small  branch 
which  flows  into  Potash  Sulphur  Branch  from  the  east  and  in 
the  bed  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  dike  mentioned,  nothing 
but  shales  could  be  detected.  On  passing  over  the  south 
«nd  of  the  hill  due  west  from  this  point  syenite  and  metamor- 
phosed rock  is  found  *in  abundance  and  on  reaching  the  road  two 
dikes  of  eleolite  syenite,  granitic  in  structure  and  about  50  feet 
'(15.2m)  apart,  occur.  These  form  ^he  southern  limit  of  the 
igneous  rocks  and  although  they  appear  only  as  boulders  on  the 
surface  they  may  form  considerable  masses  deeper  down.  They 
are  bounded  on  both  sides  by  bands  of  green  tinguaite.  On 
tracing  these  west  onto  the  hill  they  gradually  become  covered 
with  syenitic  soil  and  loose  fragments  of  syenite  and  shale  inter- 
mingled, showing  that  the  same  mixtures  of  shale  and  igneous 
rock  which  have  been  mentioned  occur  here.  This  kind  of 
syenitic  soil  extends  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  low  hill  about  which 
the  road  turns  in  passing  from  Potash  Sulphur  Springs  to  the 
railway  station  at  Lawrence.  From  this  hill  the  mixture  of 
syenite  dikes  and  metamorphosed  rock  extends  to  the  north 
along  the  creek  and  widens  out  towards  the  west  until  it  touches 
the  rock  already  described  as  lying  north  and  east  of  the  western 
novaculite  ridge. 

Returning  now  to  the  road  where  the  dikes  of  eleolite 
syenite  cross  it,  it  is  found  that  for  some  distance  toward  the 
north  the  rock  is  principally  metamorphosed  shale  and  then,  80O 
feet  (91m)  north  of  the  dikes  just  mentioned,  appear  the  de- 
x3omposed  remnants  of  a  30  foot  (9.1m)  dike  of  eleolite  syenite 
on  both  sides  of  which  are  very  beautifully  banded  metamor- 
phosed shales.  In  these  occur  the  beautiful  pink  and  white 
^ollastonite  crystals  which  were  exposed  when  the  rock  was 
blasted  open  in  building  the  road.  North  of  this  band  of  met- 
amorphosed rock  the  syenite  appears  in  a  decomposed  condition 
>and  seems  to  form  the  mass  of  the  hill  to  the  east. 
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U.       PETROGRAPHIC     DESCRII^TION    OF     ROCKS     FROM     POTASH 

■ 

SULPHUR   SPRINGS. 

The  only  petrographic  notice  of  the  rocks  of  this  region 
was  made  by  Owen*  where  he  mentions  a  '^  quartz  porphyry 
amongst  which  a  calk  spar  rock  is  fonnd'^  near  Fairchild^^ 
mineral  spring. 

Many  of  the  types  already  described  from  Magnet  Cove- 
occur  among  the  syenitic  rocks  at  or  near  Potash  Sulphur 
Springs.  Where  these  are  identical  or  nearly  so  with  the 
types  already  described  no  additional  description  of  them  i& 
given,  but  in  the  few  cases  mentioned  below  the  rocks  appear 
to  be  somewhat  different  from  any  of  the  types  already 
noticed  and  are  consequently  described  separately. 

A.    Eleolitic  Rocks, 
1.     EUolite  SodcUUe  Syenite, 

The  eleolite  sodalite  syenite  is  a  medium-grained  mixture 
of  glassy  sanidine-like  feldspar  crystals,  pink  eleolite  and 
black  prisms  of  pyroxene.  It  is  quite  holocrystalline  and 
granitic  in  its  general  appearance  and  would  form  a  beautiful 
building  stone  for  interior  work. 

The  microscopic  physiography  of  only  a  few  of  the  min- 
erals which  compose  this  rock  need  to  be  taken  up  in  detail, 
for  most  of  its  components  are  identical  with  those  described 
elsewhere. 

Feldspar  appears  as  a  glassy,  sanidinelike  variety.  It 
has  a  low  double  refraction  and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
eleolite  were  it  not  for  its  characteristic  cleavage-cracks.  It 
is  clear  and  transparent  and  forms  comparatively  large  alio- 
triomorphic  crystals  which  include  idiomorphic  crystals  of 
eleolite  and  of  sodalite. 

Sodalite  appears  in  small  (0.6  to  1.0mm)  idiomorphic 
crystals  which  are  generally  hexagonal  in  section.  These 
have  mostly  been  so  altered  by  weathering  that  they  show 

*  Second  Report  of  a  Geological  BeoonnoUaance  ef  Arkanaaf,  p.  106. 
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^slight  polarization  phenomena  when  observed  with  a  selenite 
plate.  These  hexagonal  sections  might  all  be  referred  to 
•eleolite,  which  also  appears  as  phenocrysts  in  the  feldspar 
w^ere  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  qualitative  examination  of  the 
rock  showed  considerable  quantities  of  chlorine  indicating 
the  presence  of  sodalite. 

Eleolite  is  in  the  form  of  stout  prisms  which  are  always 
<>lder  than  the  ortboclase.  They  generally  contain  many  alter- 
ation products  in  the  form  of  cancrinite,  hydronephelite  and 
•calcite. 

PyroQsene  appears  under  the  microscope  as  light  yellowish 
green  sections  of  diopside.  This  mineral  often  appears  in  the 
form  of  numberless  parallel  needles  which  have  been  formed  by 
the  decomposition  and  regeneration  of  the  original  pyroxene 
substance. 

Biotite  is  also  observed  and  occurs  in  thin  brown  plates. 

The  rock  as  a  whole  presents  a  similar  appearance  to  the 
mica  eleolite  syenite  (Cove  type)  from  Magnet  Cove,  but  is  finer 
grained  and  poorer  in  pyroxene, 

^.     Eleolite  Garnet  Porphyry. 

The  dark  gray  band  of  rock  occurring  near  the  hotel  con* 
tains  numerous  black  crystals  and  forms  a  rough^  harsh  stone. 

Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  porphyritic  in  struct- 
ure and  the  dark  crystals  are  found  to  be  perfect  brown  garnets 
{melanite)  often  as  much  as  a  millimeter  in  diameter.  These  are 
imbedded  in  a  groundmass  consisting  principally  of  plagioclase 
:and  diopside  crystals.  Both  eleolite  and  diopside  appear  as 
(ihenocrysts. 

Eleolite  consists  of  stout  hexagonal  prisms  which  are  often 
altered  in  great  part  to  calcite  and  cancrinite. 

Melanite  forms  perfectly  sharp,  jdiomorphi'c  crystals  which 
tiave  a  brown  or  yellow  color  and  show  concentric  zones  of  these 
two  colors;  the  interior  being  usually  the  lighter  and  the  outside 
rims  the  darker.     They  are  in  all  respects  perfectly  normal. 

Diopside  occurs  in  small,  lath-like  crystals  which  are  found 
only    in  the   groundmass.      They   seldom   exceed  0.07mm  in 
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length  and  are  very  slender.  They  almost  always  form  albite 
twins,  in  which  the  extinction  on  the  two  sides  of  the  twinning- 
plane  is  comparatively  small — not  often  over  12%  so  that  the 
crystals  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  labradorite  series. 
Aronnd  these  crystals,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  section  forming 
a  very  important  factor,  is  a  transparent  substance,  which 
between  crossed  nicols  appears  white.  On  revolving  the  stage 
a  spheroidal  structure  is  observed  in  this  material.  When  a 
section  containing  this  material  is  etched  with  hydrochloric  acid 
large  cubes  of  salt  are  quickly  formed  showing  that  the  sub- 
stance contains  much  sodium.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  the  result 
of  weathering  on  some  mineral  rich  in  sodium.  The  order  of 
formation  of  the  minerals  making  up  this  rock  is  as  follows : 
Diopside,  melanite,  eleolite,  orthoclase,  labradorite,  secondary 
minerals. 

S.     EleolUe  TingudiU. 

a.     Border  type. 

This  rock  appears  macroscopically  to  be  a  typical  tinguaite 
and  is  usually  of  a  green  or  greenish  brown  to  reddish  brown 
color.  It  forms  the  borders  of  the  larger  masses  of  eleolite 
syenite  (p.  347)  and  also  of  the  smaller  dikes  (p.  348).  It  is 
characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  phenocrysts  of  orthoclase 
or  sanidine  imbedded  in  a  macroscopically  dense  groundmass. 

Orthoclase  (jsanidine)  occurs  in  idiomorphic  crystals,  tabular 
parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid  (010),  which  are  often  20  to  80mm 
in  their  greatest  diameter.  These  crystals  are  generally  white 
and  opaque,  but  occasionally  clear  and  transparent  ones  occur. 

One  such  orthoclase  crystal  which  is  cut  nearly  parallel 
to  the  clinopinacoid  (010)  shows  the  faces  OP  (001),+Pc» 
(101),  +2P6b  (201),  ooP(llO),  ooPdo  (010).  The  position  of 
the  optic  axes  and  the  size  of  the  optic  axis  angle  indicate 
that  these  crystals  are  sanidine.  They  are  comparatively 
free  from  inclusions  and  where  weathering  has  occurred  it  is 
shown  by  a  kaolinization  and  consequent  opaqueness  of  the 
crystals. 

Eleolite  appears  only  in  the  groundmass  and  is  frequently 
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very  indistinct.     It  reeembles  that  described  iu  the  tingua^ 
ites  of  the  Fourche  Mountain  region  (p.  101). 

Sodalite  appears  in  small  idiomorphic  crystals  and  is 
characterized  by  its  form  and  '*  dasty"  appearance. 

JEgirite  is  rare^  but  occasionally  occurs  in  large  idiomor- 
phic crystals. 

The  groundmass  consists  of  lath-shaped  orthoclase  or 
plagioclase  crystals  and  innumerable  minute,  green  crystals 
which  are  probably  segirite  (See  p.  283). 

The  ordinary  accessory  minerals  are  such  as  magnetite, 
apatite  etc.,  and  are  usually  present  in  but  small  quanti- 
ties. 

In  the  cases  where  the  eleolite  and  the  sodalite  of  the 
groundmass  are  present  in  ^  only  very  small  quantities  this 
rock  approaches  closely  the  segirite  tinguaite  group  and 
cases  may  occur  where  no  eleolite  nor  sodalite  whatever  is 
present  and  the  rock  forms  a  true  segirite  tinguaite. 

b.    Dike  type. 

This  type  has  been  observed  in  but  one  locality  (p.  348) 
and  in  that  case  the  rock  forms  a  reddish  brown  dike  in 
which  are  bedded  phenocrysts  of  orthoclase. 

This  rock  was  not  examined  microscopically,  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  similar  to  the  rocks  of  the  same  class 
which  occur  at  Magnet  Cove. 

B.    Augitic  Rocks. 

Among  the  augitic  rocks  there  are  some  which  difier 
slightly  in  appearance  from  the  members  of  the  monchiquite 
group  already  described  elsewhere. 

The  first  variety  of  these  occurs  in  dikes  cutting  the 
limestone  rocks  as  described  (p.  347)  and  appears  macro-- 
scopically  as  a  dense  black,  rock  in  which  are  scattered, 
here  and  there,  small,  black  crystals  which,  by  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glass,  are  seen  to  have  a  prismatic  habit.  Under 
the  microscope  these  are  seen  to  be  phenocrysts  of  augite  ly- 
ing in  a  groundmass  containing  smaller  augites.    These  two 
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componeuts,  together  with  magnetitey  make  up  almost  the 
whole  mass  of  the  rock. 

The  augite  is  the  typical  form  of  basaltic  augite  and 
shows  both  a  zonal  and  an  hour-glass  structure,  twins  parallel 
to  the  orthopinacoid  (100)  and  an  idiomorphic  crystal  form 
as  in  the  individuals  described  under  Fourche  Mountain 
fourchites  (p.  107)  and  in  Chapter  XII. 

The  second  generation  augites  have  the  same  pinkish 
yellow  color  as  the  phenocrysts  and  show  the  same  cleavage- 
cracks  and  extinction  angles.  The  younger  crystals  are 
usually  proportionately  more  elongated  in  the  direction  of 
the  vertical  axis  than  the  phenocrysts  and  both  the  twinning 
parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid  (100)  and  the  zonal  structure 
are  wanting. 

These  crystals  with  an  occasional^  minute,  broken  flake 
of  biotite  and  numerous  grains  of  magnetite  are  the  only 
minerals  now  visible  in  the  rock.  There  are,  however,  ir- 
regular spots  filled  with  decomposition  products  which 
appear  as  if  they  had  at  sometime  been  olivine,  but  the  indi- 
cations are  so  uncertain  that  olivine  can  hardly  be  considered 
to  have  been  identified  as  an  original  component  of  the  rock. 

The  groundmassy  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  observed,  is  per-- 
fectly  isotropic  and  shows  no  tendency  to  devitrification.  It 
is  present  in  very  small  quantities,  but  when  some  of  the 
powdered  rock  was  boiled  with  hydrocholoric  acid  and  the 
liquid  evaporated  to  dryness  on  an  object  glass  immense^ 
numbers  of  small  cubes  of  salt  were  observed  in  the  gelatin -. 
ous  silica  formed.  This  indicates  that  the  groundmass  is 
alkaline  in  its  constitution  and  can  easily  be  decomposed  by 
acids. 

The  second  variety  of  monchiquite  which  occurs  at  Pot- 
ash Sulphur  Springs  is  interesting  both  because  it  shows  sa 
decided  fluidal  structure  and  because  the  augite  crystals- 
which  were  originally  small  have  almost  entirely  disappeared 
and  are  indicated  only  by  small,  reddish  brown,  hexagonal 
spots  (these  are  bounded  by  the  faces  110  and  010)  and  loug^ 
monoclinic  or  rectangular  sections  which,  only  very  rarely^ 

28  Geological;  Vol.  ii.,  1890. 
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show  any  undecomposed  material  in  their  centers.  This 
rock  contains  mach  secondary  biotite  and  many  decompo- 
sition products. 

Still  another  variety  of  monchiqaite  is  one  in  which  the 
aagite  crystals  are  large  and  well  crystallized,  bat  have  been 
so  acted  upon  since  their  formation  that  in  most  cases  they 
have  been  replaced  by  a  light  green,  highly  refracting  mate- 
rial^ which  shows  an  extinction  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
augite,  but  whose  extinction  angle  is  much  smaller.  In  this 
case  al^o  large  quantities  of  secondary  biotite  may  be  ob- 
served. 

III.      OONTAGT  BOCKS  AND   MINERALS. 

In  many  respects  the  contact  rocks  and  minerals  of  the 
Potash  Sulphur  Springs  region  are  similar  to  those  of  the  re* 
gioDS  already  described,  but  in  some  ways  they  differ  consider- 
ably from  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  contact  bands  in  this  region  is 
that  which  crosses  the  road  leading  from  Lawrence  station  to 
Potash  Sulphur  Springs  at  a  point  about  700  yards  (640m) 
south  of  the  hotel  (p.  348).  It  is  formed  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
vertical  dike  of  eleolite  syenite  30  feet  (9.1m)  wide,  cutting  the 
shales  in  a  nearly  east  and  west  direction.  The  shale  on  both 
sides  of  ihis  dike  is  of  a  greenish  gray  color  and  but  little  de- 
composed while  the  igneous  dike  has  almost  disappeared. 

Near  the  line  of  contact  the  shale  has  entirely  lost  its  shaly, 
laminated  structure  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  glassy  igneous 
rock.  It  is  cut  by  numerous  small  sheets  and  masses  of  pink 
and  white  minerals  which  present  a  strong  contrast  to  the  green- 
ish color  of  the  rock.  It  also  contains  numerous  bands  and 
masses  of  coarse-crystalline  calcite. 

Under  the  microscope  the  rock  is  seen  to  consist  of  pyroxene, 
plagioclase,  quartz  (scarce),  wollastonite,  and  apatite. 

Plagioclase  forms  a  ground  mass  of  small  crystals  which  sel- 
dom exceed  a  millimeter  in  diameter  and  among  these  are 
scattered  light  colored,  needle-shaped,  monoclinic  pyroxene 
crystals.     The  latter  are  usually  very  small,  but  are  occasionally 
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as  muoh  as  2min  in  length.     Their  angle  of  extinction  is  about 
15°  and  their  pleochroism  is  slight. 

The  plagioclase  crystals  are  quite  distinct  and  form  long, 
lath-shaped  crystals  which  usually  show  twinning  lamellse  and 
also  occur  as  thick,  broad  crystals  which  do  not  show  such 
lamellse.  The  latter  variety  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  sections 
of  orthoclasCi  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  plagioclase  crystals 
cut  approximately  parallel  to  the  brachypinacoid  (010). 

•  Quartz  appears  only  in  a  few,  very  indistinct,  allotriomor- 
phic  individuals. 

Certain  long,  narrow,  colorless  and  semi-transparent  crystal 
sections  which  are  not  truncated  at  the  ends,  but  are  frayed  out 
and  irregular,  appear  in  the  thin  sections  of  this  rock.  They 
show  sharp  cleavage-cracks  which  make  an  angle  of  about  SOP 
with  the  direction  of  the  greatest  dimension  of  the  section.  One 
such  section  remained  dark  between  crossed  niools  during  a 
complete  revolution  of  the  stage.  In  convergent  polarized  light 
an  interference  figure  appeared  which  consisted  of  a  black  cross 
and  one  ring.  The  character  of  the  double  refraction  of  this 
crystal  is  negative. 

These  crystals  have  a  high  index  of  refraction  but  only  a 
a  mediumly  high  double  refraction.  Smaller,  needle-shaped 
crystals  resembling  the  large  ones  occur  plentifully  in  the  section, 
but  their  form  and  appearance  are  quite  unfamiliar  to  the 
writer. 

Apatite  occasionally  occurs  in  minute  needles. 

WoUastonite  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  rock  in  small,  lath - 
shaped  crystals,  but  its  most  interesting  occurrence  is  in  the 
form  of  the  pink  and  white  minerals  which  constitute  the  plates 
and  masses  already  mentioned  (p.  348). 

The  white  variety  of  wollastonite  occurs  in  slender  columns 
and  radiate  masses.  These  are  made  up  of  crystals  which  are 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  b  axis  and  show  a  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  base  (001)  and  the  orthopinacoid  (100).  The 
cleavage-planes  possess  respectively  a  mother-of-pearl  and  a 
glassy  lustre. 

Under  the  microscope  and  in  a  polarized  light  the  slender. 
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rod-like  individuals  have  a  parallel  eztinctioD  and  when  ob- 
served in  convergent  polarized  light  a  single  optic  axis  is  occa- 
sionally seen.  By  revolving  the  crystal  vertically  about  its- 
longest  axis  b  another  single  optic  axis  is  observed  and  it  is. 
evident  that  the  plane  of  the  optic  axis  is  the  symmetry-plane 
(010).  • 

This  white  material  is  generally  covered  with  a  layer  of  the- 
pink  scales^  described  later,  but  by  using  sufficient  care  it  can  be- 
completely  separated  from  them. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  this  mineral  was  made  by  the  Survey^ 
R.  N.  Brackett,  analyst,  with  the  result  given  in  the  following 
table.  An  analysis  of  wollastonite  from  Mt,  Vesuvius  and  the 
theoretical  composition  of  that  mineral  and  of  xonotlite  are 
placed  beside  this  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Analyses  of  wollastonite  and  xonotlite. 


I. 

II. 

411. 

IV. 

V. 

CONSTIUENTS. 

Wollastonite. 

Xono 

tilted 

Potash  Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Mt.  Vesuvius. 

Theoretical 
Ca  SiOs 

Xonotla 
Mexico. 

Theoretical 
4  0aSiOt-f-aq. 

6i0i 

51.96 
2.08 

42.55 
2.08 
0.44 
1.23 

si.'oo 

61.72 

49.58 
0.31 

43.66 
1.79 

49.79 

FeO 

CaO 

46.44 

.0.96 

0.65 

48.28 

46.48 

MnC 

MkO 

, 

HaO  (ignition)..' 

a.  70 

8.78 

Total 

100.26 

99.95 

100.00 

99.94 

100.00 

I.  Wollastonite  (white),  Potash  Sulphur  Springs;  analyzed  by 
R.  N.  Brackett 

II.  Wollastonite,  Mt.  Vesuvius;  analyzed  by  Wiehage  (Mineral- 
chemie,  p.  379). 

III.  Theoretical  analysis  of  wollastoDite— CaSiO,. 

IV.  Xonotlite  (white)  from  Xonotla,  Mexico;  analyzed  by  Ram- 
melsberg  (Zeit.  d.  geol.  Ges.,  Band  XVIII.,  p.  33.  Cited  after  Mineral- 
chemie,  p.  3«0). 

V.  Theoretical  analysis  of  xonotlite — 4CaSiOs+aq. 

It  is  evident  from  these  analyses  that  the  mineral  in 
question  is  very  near  a  wollastonite  in  its  composition  and 
that  on  account  of  the  water  which  it  contains  it  inclines. 
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tiomewhat  towards  xoDOtlite.  If,  however^  this  water  be  dis- 
regarded (since  it  is  in  a  great  part  hygroscopic),  and  the 
iron  manganese,  and  magnesia  be  considered  as  replacing 
lime  and  the  analysis  then  be  recalculated  to  100  per  cent 
the  following  result  is  obtained,  which  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison is  placed  beside  the  theoretical  analysis  of  woUas- 
tonite. 

Analyses  of  woUastonite, 


CONSTITUENTS. 


SiOj 

OaO 

Total 


Beoaloalmted 

Potash  Sulphur 

SpriDgi. 


68.10 
46.90 


Thooretical 
CaSiOs 


51.72 
48.28 


100.00 


100.00 


From  this  comparison  it  appears  that  this  mineral  is  an 
impure  woUastonite  which  has  undergone  a  slight  decompo- 
sition and  has  taken  up  some  water.  Since  it  approaches 
the  theoretical  composition  of  woUastonite  nearer  than  that 
of  any  other  mineral  and  as  it  possesses  all  its  crystallo- 
graphic  and  optic  characteristics  it  is  considered  as  being  an 
impure  variety  of  tbAt  mineral. 

The  pink  variety  of  woUastonite  occurs  in  thin  plates 
and  scales.  The  color  is  apple-blossom-pink  to  pale  rose 
<color  and  is  characteristic  of  the  thin  scales  of  this  mineral. 
Some  of  this  thin  mineral  was  carefully  separated  from  the 
white  form  and  was  analyzed  by  the  Survey,  R.  N.  Brack- 
«tt,  analyst,  with  the  following  results : — 

Analysis  of  pink  woUastonite  (f) 

SiO, 60.96 

FeO 1.69 

CaO 86.72 

MnO 1.40 

MgO 0.67 

K,0 0.90 

Na,0 4.41 

Hk)  (Ignition) 2.74 

Total 99.39 
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It  is  evident  from  this  analysis  that  a  part  of  the  Iim» 
(CaO)  has  been  replaced  by  soda  (Na^O)  and  that  a  slight 
weathering  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  amount  of 
water  (H^O)  has  taken  place.  This  gives  the  mineral  an  in- 
termediate position  between  woUastonite  (normal  calcium 
silicate)^  zonotlite  (hydrous  normal  calcium  silicate)  and  pec- 
tolite  (hydrous  polysilicate  of  lime  and  soda).  It  might  be- 
considered  as  a  zonotlite  in  which  one-tenrth  of  the  lime 
(CaO)  is  replaced  by  soda  (Na^O)  and  in  which  the  ratio  of 
the  normal  silicate  to  the  water  is  as  5  to  1  in  place  of  4  to. 
1  as  in  zonotlite.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  name  natroxonot- 
lite  is  suggested  for  this  variety.  By  recalculating  this  anal- 
ysis and  grouping  the  manganese^  magnesia  and  iron  with 
the  lime  and  the  potash  with  the  soda  the  following  analy- 
sis is  obtained  and  is  placed  beside  the  theoretical  analy- 
ses of  wollastonitCy  xonotlitey  pectolite  and  the  percentage- 
composition  of  natroxonotlite  corresponding  to  the  formula. 
6(iSCa  +  iNa,)  SiO^+aq. 

Comparison  of  analysis  of  natroxonotlite  with  theoretical  oomposi^ 
Hon  and  with  wollastoniiej  xonotlite  and  peetolite. 


00N8TITUENT8. 

Becalcu- 

lated  oatro- 

xonotlite. 

Natroxo- 

BOtUte— 5 

(0.9Oa4-0.1 

Na«)  810« 

+  aq. 

Wollaitoa- 

ite= 

CaSiO, 

Xonotlite 

-4Ca 
SlOa+aq 

P^ctolit*— 

H  Na  Ca, 

»U0. 

SlOa 

51.65 

40.49 

5.08 

2.78 

49.91 

41.96 

5.15 

2.98 

51.72 
48.28 

49.79 
46.48 

54  22 

c«o 

8a.74 

Nt,0 

9.88 

H,0 ^ 

8.73 

2.71 

Total .....:...... 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  an  altered  woUastonite  in  which 
soda  and  water  have  replaced  some  lime  and  not  a  pectolite- 
in  which  only  part  of  the  soda  is  present^  for  the  natroxonot- 
lite is  evidently  a  normal  silicate  and  not  a  mixture  of  a 
bisilicate  with  a  polysilicate  as  pectolite  is  believed  to  be«. 
The  natroxonotlite  is  formed  by  a  decomposition  of  woUas- 
tonite while  pectolite  is  considered  a  distinct  mineral.* 

*>  Mineralchemie,  Rammelsberg,  1875,  p.  S81. 
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Another  interestiDg  occurrence  of  contact  minerals  is 
that  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  directly  west  of  the  bowling-alley 
at  Potash  Sulphur  Springs.  This  contact  rock  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a  coarse-crystalline  calcite  which  penetrates  a  met* 
amorphosed  shale  and  in  some  cases  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  having  a  perfect  flow  structure.  It  occurs  in  narrow 
seams  and  bands  as  well  as  in  large  masses  and  is  often  in 
direct  contact  with  the  igneous  rock.  In  other  cases  it  ap- 
pears to  pass  gradually  into  an  igneous  rock^  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  latter  is  in  such  cases  only  a  highly  metamor- 
phosed sedimentary  rock. 

This  coarse-crystalline  calcite  contains  but  few  meta- 
morphic  minerals.  Pyrrhotite  (magnetic  pyrites)  has  been 
observed  in  masses  which  occasionally  reach  a  centimeter  or 
more  in  diameter.  It  is  characterized  by  its  magnetic  prop- 
erties, its  bronze  color  and  its  softness  (not  over  4).  It  is 
without  crystal  form  and  is  imbedded  in  the  calcite.  It 
readily  decomposes  and  it  is  probably  from  this  mineral  that 
the  potash  sulphur  water  obtains  its  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

In  this  same  calcite  bed  about  30m  (100  feet)  up  the 
stream  (north)  is  a  ledge  or  bed  in  which  occur  numerous 
idiomorphic  crystals  of  orthoclase.  These  range  from  1  to 
4cm  in  diameter  and  are  thick  tabular  parallel  to  the  clino- 
pinacoid  (010).  They  are  colorless  and  translucent  to  trans- 
parent and  in  many  cases  present  a  glassy  appearance.  The 
faces  which  have  been  observed  are  as  follows : — 

ooPdo  (010),  00 Pi  (130),  ooP(llO),  OP  (001),  +Pdb  (101) 
and  +2Pcx)  (20T)  (indistinct). 

The  faces  were  much  etched  and  roughened  so  that  no  good 
reflections  could  be  obtained,  but  the  following  angles  were 
measured  by  the  writer : — 


Memsared. 

CalcoUted.  (Danm). 

(110)  :  (110) 

61°  30'  30"  (poor) 

61°  12' 

(110)  :  (130) 

30    13 

29    59 

(130)  :  (010) 

29    20 

29    25 

(110)  :  (010) 

59    10   30 

59    24 

(001)  :  (010) 

89    48        (poor) 

90     0 

(001)  :  (010) 

90      1 

90      0 
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The  cleavage  parallel  to  the  base  (001)  is  very  perfect  and 
the  cleavage-plates  show  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre.  The  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  cliaopinacoid  (010)  is  much  less  distiuct  and  the 
lustre  is  below  that  of  glass.  A  third  system  of  cleavage-crackR 
appears  parallel  to  the  right  hand  prism  face  /=(110)  but  no 
cracks  are  visible  parallel  to  the  corresponding  left  hand  face 
T={110). 

The  acute  bisectrix  makes  an  angle  of  5^  with  the  base 
\001)  and  lies  in  the  obtuse  angle  /3.  A  section  at  right  angles 
to  this  bisectrix  shows  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  at  right  angles 
to  the  symmetry-plane.  The  optic  axis  angle  was  measured  in 
sodium  light  and  gave  an  angle  of  68^. 

An  analysis  of  this  mineral  was  made  partly  by  the  writer 
und  partly  by  R.  N.  Brackett,*  chemist  of  the  Survey,  with  the 
following  result : — 

Analysis  of  orihoclase  from  Potash  Sulphur  Springs. 

SlOj 62.82 

AIA  (t) 19.08 

CaO 2.17 

MgO trace 

K^O 8.99 

Na^O 5.92 

H^O 0.46 

CO, 1.23 

Total 100.67 

^  (t)  IdcI.  a  trace  of  Fe^Oa- 

It  is  evident  from  the  amount  of  COo  present  that  some 
calcite  is  mixed  with  the  feldspar  material  and  consequently  all 
the  00-2  and  sufficient  CaO  to  form  CaCOg  (calcite)  were  de- 
ducted from  the  analysis  and  the  whole  was  again  brought  to 
100  per  cent. with  the  following  result : — 

Recalculated  analysis  of  orihoclase. 
SlOj ~    64.17 

AlA 19.49 

CaO 0.62 

K,0 9.19 

Na^O 6.05 

H,0 0.48 

Total ^.  100.00 

<■  Dr.  Brackett  determined  the  alkalies. 
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The  orthocla^fi  ia  rich  io  soda  and  may  be  coDsidered  as 
made  up  of  one  molecule  of  sodium  aluminium  silicate  combined 
with  one  molecule  oT  potassium  aluminium  silicate  for  the  Na^O 
is  to  the  KjO  in  the  exact  proportion  of  1  to  1. 

The  occurrence  of  this  potash  soda  aluminium  silicate  in  the 
limestone  shows  that  alkalies  are  present  in  that  rock  and  it  may 
be  that  it  is  thifl  and  ni<t  the  eleolite  syenite  that  furnishes  the 
alkalies  which  are  contained  in  the  potash  sulphnr  water. 

IV.      POTASH   SULPHDE  WATER. 

The  water  which  has  given  the  reputation  to  the  Potash 
-  Sulphur  Springs  exudes  from  tbe  oalcitic  rock  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek  and  is  collected  in  large  drain-pipes  imbedded  vertically 
in  the  rock.  The  water  rises  in  these  pipes  and  is  dipped  out 
irom  tbe  top  as  it  U  required.  The  strength  of  the  water  is  said 
4o  vary  with  tbe  quantity  that  flows  from  the  spring.  If  the 
pipe  be  emptied  and  allowed  to  fill  again  the  water  is  mncb  more 
liij^hly  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  than  it  is  if  it  re- 
^^nains  sOme  time  in  the  pipe. 


Fig.  4!.    i9Mo*inaptAw7bv'«»''°'>< 
nf  FMih  anJpAiir  SpTitttt,  Arkantiii. 
ScbIc  Tfifmt— I  Inch. 


Two  complete  analyses  have  been  made  uf  the  \\utcr,  but  as 
Hhey  were  not  taken  from  the  Mime  spring  but  little  agreement 
>can  be  expected  in  tbe  analyses.     (See  fig.  42.) 
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The  analyses  are  as  follows : — 

Analyses  ofwaierfrom  Potash  Sulphur  Springs. 


C 

fANNAWA 

vr 

CLARKE 

CONSTITUENTS 

rovxD 

FOUND 

Grama  to 

the 

Liter 

Grains 

to  the 

U.S.  Gallon 

Per  cent  of 

total 

Solids 

Grams  to 

the 

Uter 

Grains 

to  the 

U.S.  Gallon 

Perrent  of 

total 

Solids 

8iO« 

0.08270 
0.88868 
0.10926 
0.06288 

Trace 
0.00264 

Trace 

Trace 
a00686 

Trace 
0.00688 
0.29440 

1.9069 
22.6606 
6.8700 
3.0585 
Trace 
0.1641 
Trace 
Trace 
0.1968 
Trace 
0.8979 
17.1688 

8.67 
48.65 
12.28 

• 

588 
Trace 

0.80 
Trace 
Trace 

0.88 
Trace 

0.77 
33.07 

0.0276 
0.2027 
0.1458  (t) 
0.(405 
None 

1.6086 
11.8194 
8.6016 
2.8615 
None 

4.13 

OwA  »••■••■«■•■•«.......... 

30.48 

• 

21.89^ 

CI 

6.08 

HaS 

None 

Fe 

0.0020  (*) 

0.0032 
None 
0.0227 
0.2216 

0.1166(*) 

0.1866 

None 

1.3686 

12.9214 

0.30(<^> 

Mn  - 

va  ...••...•..•■■..>>>■••*. 

Mg 

K 

0.4S 

None 

3.41 

Na 

38.28 

Total  soUds.... 

VV5     Iir66  J  ■aa>>aA..«.... 

0.89011 
0.04401 

51.8921 
2.5660 

100.00 

0.6660 

38.8840 

100.00 

HTPOTHKTICAL  COMBINATION 

JIYPOTB 

0.0433 
0.0828 

BTICAL  OOM£ 

riNATIOK 

KCl A.. 

Naa 

NaaS 

•  •  •  •••••  ••••••  ■••  • 

0.08648 

Trace 

0.01620 

0.66268 

047981 

Trace 

0.00640 

0.00647 

Trace 

Trace 

0.08271 

6.0886 
Trace 
0.8868 
82.7979 
10.4585 
Trace 
0.4896 
0.8198 
Trace 
Trac« 
1.9069 

...••••.■  .•••..••. 

9.72 

Trace 

1.71 

68.20 

20.14 

Trace 

0.94 

0.62 

Trace 

Trace 

3.67 

2.6248 
1.9125 

6.47 
4.89 

-■^^91/^  ■•■•••••••Mflftaaas 

0.2988 
0.2572 

17.4280 
14.9978 

44.62 

Na.OO, 

38.42 

MgCOa 

CaCO, 

FeCOa 

MnCOa 

0.008t 

0.4664 

1.19 

1 

AlaOa 

0.0020 
0.0275 

0.1166 
1.6066 

0.29 

SiO. 

4.12 

ToUl  Solida.... 
\j\}^  (ireej...M. ........ 

0.89010 
0.04401 

51.8921 
2.5660 

100.00 

0.6706 

39.0441 

lOO.OO 

(^)  Al  is  here  calculated  as  Al^Oa    (f)  CO9  by  difference. 
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The  first  analysis  was  made  for  the  Geological  Sarvey  of 
Arkansas  in  1887  by  C.  B«  Gannaway  who  collected  the  water 
in  October  of  that  year. 

The  second  analysis  was  made  for  the  U.  8.  Geological 
Survey  daring  the  fiscal  year  1886  to  1887  by  F.  W.  Clarke^ 
chief  chemist. 

Gannaway  obtained  the  water  for  his  analyses  from  th& 
spring  (No.  3^  fig.  42)  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  while  the^ 
water  which  Clarke  analyzed  was  taken  from  the  '^  original  Pot* 
ash  Sulphur  Spring^'  (No.  1,  fig.  42)  on  the  east  side  of  the 
creek  about  25  feet  (7.6m)  east  of  the  former. 

The  constituents  given  as  carbonates  in  the  analysis^ 
made  by  Gannaway  were  calculated  by  him  as  bicarbonates^ 
but  they  have  been  recalculated  as  carbonates  in  order  ta 
make  the  analysis  comparable  with  that  of  Clarke. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  spring,  as  deter- 
mined by  Gannaway,  was  64®  F.   (I7.7°C.)   A  faint  odor  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  observed. 

The  analysis  made  by  F.  W.  Clarke,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey^ 
was  first  published  in  a  bulletin  *  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  In  this  analysis  no  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
the  HjS,  for  such  determinations  must  be  made  at  the 
spring.  Clarke  states  that  the  amount  of  water  which  he^ 
had  at  his  disposal  was  too  small  for  a  complete  analysis. 

R.  N.  Brackett,  chemist  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ar- 
kansas^   determined  the  amount  of   sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(HjS)  in  the  water  from  the  original  Potash  Sulphur  Springy 
(No.  1),  as  follows : — 

Amount  of  H^S  in  Potash  Sulphur  Springs  (No.  1)  water^ 
Nov.  13,  1890. 

Grams  in  a  liter 0.00157 

Grains  in  a  U.  8.  gallon 0.0890 

Cublo  centimeters  in  a  liter 1.2 

Cubic  iDches  in  a  U,  8.  gallon 0.3 

The  temperature  of  the  water  was  16*^  C  (61''  F). 

On  account  of  the  variation  in  the  amounts  of  potassium 

«  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Sarrey,  No.  56.    Report  of  work  done  in  tbe  dlTlaion  o  t 
Chemistry  »nd  Physics  maUly  during  the  fiscal  year  1886-'87,  Washington,  1889,  p.  91. 
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^nd  sodium  found  by  Ganuaway  and  Clarke,  which  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  came  from  the  different 
springs^  Brackett  redetermined  them  in  water  from  the 
""original  spring^'  (No.l)  with  the  following  results: — 

Potassium  and  sodium  in  Potash  Sulphur  Water. 


CONSTITUENTS 

Grams  In 
a  liter 

Qraina  in  a 
U.  S.  gallon 

K 

0.06024 
0.28482 

4 

S.6122 

Ka 

13.6008 

Total 

0.29456 

17.1780 

These  determinations  were  made  with  250cc  (2.1136 
^jills)  of  water. 

These  values  agree  much  better  with  those  of  Clarke 
than  with  those  of  Gannaway,  a  result  to  be  expected  since 
<]!larke  and  Brackett  both  analyzed  water  from  the  "original 
spring." 

On  account  of  the  want  of  similarity  in  the  amount  of  ''total 
solids"  found  by  Clark  and  Ganuaway  in  the  springs  analyzed 
by  them  these  were  redetermined  at  two  different  times  by  R. 
N.  Brackett  and  the  amount  of  solid  material  in  still  a  third 
spring  (No.  2,  fig.  42)  south  of  the  ''original  spring"  was  also 
determined  twice.  The  result  of  all  of  these  determinations 
are  as  follows : — 

Solid  matter  in  Potash  Sulphur  Springs. 


ANALYST. 

Date. 

Spring  No.  1. 

Spring  No.  2. 

Spring  No.  S. 

GrainB  to 
liter. 

Grains  to 
U.  S.  Gal. 

Grams  to 
Liter. 

Grains  to 
U.  S.  Gal. 

• 

Grams  to 
Liter. 

GraiM  to 
U. «.  Gal. 

F.  W.  Olarke....^ 

1887 
Oct.,  1887 
July  11,1891 
Aug.  S,  1891 

0.6706 

89.0441 

-O.  B.  Gannawaj... 
R.  N.  Brackett(<) 
R.  N.  Brackett  (f) 

0.89011 

0.6853 

0.4281 

51.8921 

1.1322 
0.8186 

66.0069 
47.4160 

0.8522 
0.8682 

49.6801 
60.0299 

81.0209 
24.6651 

(*) Water  ooUeoted  by  J.  H.  Means,  July  11, 1891. 

(t) Water  collected  by  C.  E.  Siebenthal  at  8  p.  m.,  Aug.  8, 1891,  after  a  week  of  heavy  rain. 
Spring  No.  8  had  been  cleaned  out  during  the  morning  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  sample 
^as  taken. 
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It  is  evident  from  these  few  determinations  that  these 
springs  vary  extremely  in  strength  from  time  to  time  and  it 
would  require  a  large  number  of  observations  under  all  condi- 
tions of  weather  and  temperature  to  determine  exactly  what  the 
causes  of  the  variation  are.  The  heavy  rains  before  Aug.  8, 
1891  appear  to  have  perceptibly  weakened  springs  Nos.  1  and  3>. 
but  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  No.  2  at  all. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  analyses  given  above  is, 
therefore,  that  they  represent  the  amount  and  composition  of  the 
solid  matter  in  the  particular  springs  from  which  the  water  was 
taken  and  at  the  time  that  it  was  collected. 

V.      RELATION  OF  THE  IGNEOUS   ROCKS  TO  EACH  OTHER  AND  TO- 

THE  SEDIMENTARY  ROCKS. 

The  relation  of  the  igneous  rock  of  the  Potash  Sulphur 
Springs  region  to  each  other  are  comparatively  simple.  The 
oldest  rocks  are  the  coarse-grained,  granitic  eleolite  syenites. 
These  occur  in  the  form  of  large,  intrusive  masses  and  also  as 
comparatively  narrow  dikes. 

Both  the  larger  masses  and  the  dikes  of  eleolite  sodalite. 
syenite  are  bordered  by  tinguditic  bands  of  greenish  or  brownish 
rock  which  are  distinctly  porphyritic  in  appearance.  It  would 
be  natural  to  expect  an  eleolite  porphyry  as  the  border  type  of 
this  basic  eleolite  sodalite  syenite,  but  instead  oj  it  an  eleolite 
tinguaite,  very  poor  in  eleolite  appears  as  a  border  rock.  Dikes 
of  a  similar  eleolite  tinguaite  occur  in  the  sedimentary  rocks  and. 
are  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  hrger  syenite  masses. 

It  is  probable  that  after  the  intrusion  of  the  eleolite  rocks, 
hot  springs  formed  and  deposited  the  calcite  which  oflen  appears 
in  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  igneous  rock  itself.  The  apparent 
fluidal  structure  in  the  calcite  in  many  of  the  cracks  which  are 
filled  with  it  and  its  arrangement  in  bands  parallel  to  the  sides, 
of  other  cracks  indicate  that  the  calcite  was  deposited  after 
the  intrusion  of  the  syenite. 

Both  the  igneous  rock  and  the  altered  sedimentary  rocks  are- 
cut  by  dikes  of  monchiquite  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
latter  were  forced  into  cracks  in  the  older  rocks.  It  may  be 
that  the  metamorphism  which  has  converted  the  calcite  into  a 
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coarse-crystalline  mass  and  which  has  produced  the  feldspar  and 
other  metamorphic  minerals  which  it  contains^  is  doe  to  the 
intrusion  of  these  monchiqnite  dike?. 

No  indications  of  igneous  activity  later  than  that  of  the  in- 
trusion of  the  monchiquite  dikes  have  been  observed  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  younger  rocks  exist  in  this  region. 

The  relation  of  the  igneous  to  the  sedimentary  rocks  has 
been  broached  in  the  description  of  the  metamorphosed  rocks 
{p.  348).  It  is  probable  that  the  bending  and  folding  and 
much  of  the  erosion  of  the  Paleozoic  rocks  was  completed  before 
the  igneous  rocks  were  intruded.  Much  erosion  has  taken 
place  in  this  region  since  the  igneous  rocks  were  intruded  and 
it  has  attacked  both  the  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks. 

The  age,  occurrence  and  subsequent  history  of  these  rocks 
are  open  the  same  arguments  and  consideration  that  applied  to 
those  of  Magnet  Cove  (p.  343)  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
igneous  rocks  of  this  region  are  genetically  identical  with  those 
of  that  region. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Syenitic  Dikes  and  Rooks  lying  outside  op  the  Areas 

ALREADY   DESCRIBED. 


I.  ^girite  TiDguaite  Dikes. 

A.  Hot  SpriDgs  Dikes. 

B.  Hominy  Hill  Dike. 

II.  Ash-beds  and  Detrital  Material  of  Igneous  Origin . 

A.  Batesville  Ash-bed. 

B.  Polk  County  Ash-bed. 


I.      il^OIRITE   TINGUAITB   DIKES. 

These  isolated  syenitic  dikes  vary  much  bothiQ  size  and 
Btructure,  but  they  all  appear  to  consist  of  the  same  minerals 
and  to  have  been  formed  from  similar  magmas. 

A.    Hot  Springs  Dikes. 

Location. — The  most  important  of  these  both  in  point  of 
size  and  on  account  of  the  possible  bearing  that  it  may  have 
upon  the  origin  of  the  famous  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  is 
the  one  shown  on  map  V.  as  beginning  at  Hot  Springs* 
Creek  about  a  mile  below  the  city  of  Hot  Springs  and  run- 
ning in  a  nearly  easterly  direction  for  over  half  a  mile  and 
then  disappearing.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Middle  Fork 
of  Gulphaf  Creek  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  end  of  • 
the  dike  just  mentioned,  a  similar  dike  of  rock  is  found 

«  Hot  Spring  Greek  appears  to  hate  beea  the  name  originally  given  to  it,  a'though  it  is 
now  known  as  Bot  Springs  Greek. 

t  Also  spelled  Gulpher,  Gulfer,  Gulfa  and  Golfa. 
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which  trends  in  the  same  general  direction  and  would,  ii 
produced,  fall  almost  in  line  with  the  former.  It  is  probable- 
that  the  two  dikes  were  made  by  the  filling  up  of  the  op- 
posite ends  of  the  same  crack,  but  whether  a  portion  con- 
necting the  two  now  detached  sections  ever  existed  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  seems  probable  that  if  it  did  it 
would  now  show  in  the  bed  of  the  West  Fork  of  Gulpha 
Creek,  but  neither  the  writer  nor  Mr.  A.  B.  Aldrich,*  a. 
practical  quarryman  and  contractor  of  Hot  Springs,  was  able 
to  discover  any  trace  of  it  in  the  creek. 

Occurrence. — The  rock  of  these  dikes  as  far  down  as  they 
have  been  opened  appears  only  in  the  form  of  huge  boulders 
which  become  larger  and  more  solid  the  lower  the  openings  are 
cut.  So  far  as  is  known^  no  perfectly  solid  rock  has  been  found 
in  any  of  the  openings  along  the  higher  parts  of  the  dike,, 
but  where  the  dike  cuts  the  bed  of  the  Middle  Fork  of 
Gulpha  Creek  it  appears  quite  solid  and  compact.  It  is 
probable  that  the  creek  which  has  cut  away  the  sedimentary 
rock  to  a  point  far  below  the  level  reached  in  the  lowest  pits 
on  the  hill  has  at  the  same  time  cut  the  dike  down  to  a 
point  which  the  weathering  has  not  reached. 

Previous  notices. — The  only  literature  notices  of  this  rock 
consist  of  several  newspaper  articles  written  about  the  six  or 
eight  openings  made  in  the  dike  by  Mr.  Aldrich  and  an 
indication  of  their  location  on  a  map  entitled  ''Map  showing 
health  and  pleasure  resorts  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  in  and 
around  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  by  H.  M.  Woolman,  C.  E. " 

Macroscopic  characteristics. — The  rock  of  the  dikes  pre- 
sent a  bluish  or  greenish  gray  color  and  is  variable  in  struct- 
ure. In  some  parts  it  is  macroscopically  coarse-grained  and 
trachytic  in  its  appearance  while  in  other  places  it  is  fine- 
grained and  porphyritic  in  structure  showing  here  and  there 
large  phenocrysts  of  feldspar.  Like  all  the  other  grayish 
crystalline   rocks  it  is  commonly   known  by  the  name  of 

*The  Survey  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Aldrich  for  manj  Talujible  suggestions  regard* 
ing  these  syenite  dikes  as  well  as  for  his  kindness  in  accompanying  the  writer  in  tracing  them 
out  and  in  searching  for  new  ones. 
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granite  although  it  in  truth  possesses  very  little  likeness  to 
a  typical  granite.  It  has  been  extensively  used  in  Hot 
Springs  for  curbing,  paving  and  foundation  material. 

Microscopic  charcusteriatica. — This  rock  is  seen  to  be  a 
porphyritic  mixture  of  glassy  feldspar  (sanidine)  and  pyrox- 
enCi  with  a  few  small  crystals  of  magnetite  and  titanite. 

Feldspar  (sanidine)  occurs  in  two  generations.  The 
crystals  of  the  older  generation  form  large  phenocrysts 
(1.5  to  2.0cm)  in  a  fine-grained  groundmass  of  feldspar  and 
pyroxene.  These  crystals  are  tabular  parallel  to  the  clino- 
pinacoid  (010)  and  are  about  five  times  as  long  as  they  are 
wide.  They  are  glassy  and  present  externally  in  every  re- 
spect the  appearance  of  sanidine.  They  are  comparatively 
free  from  gaseous  or  solid  inclusions. 

The  angle  of  extinction,  orientation  etc.,  is  as  usual  in 
sanidine.  The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  usually  lies  parallel  to 
the  symmetry-plane  (010)  but  in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  ob- 
served at  right  angles  to  this.  In  neither  case  does  the  optic 
axis  angle  exceed  15^  The  crystals  are  therefore  sanidine 
and  not  orthoclase. 

The  feldspar  of  the  younger  generation  consists  of  aU 
lotriomorphic  crystals  which  with  the  pyroxene  form  the 
groundmass  in  which  the  crystals  of  the  first  generation  are 
imbedded.  The  feldspar  of  the  groundmass  is  usually  fresh 
and  transparent  and  like  the  phenocrysts  belong  to  the 
variety  sanidine.  It  some  cases  it  has  been  somewhat  de- 
composed and  shows  kaolinization  and  the  formation  of 
calcite. 

The  pyroxene  consists  principally  of  slender,  light  green 
prismatic  crystals  which  are  somewhat  pleochroitic  and  have 
a  small  angle  of  extinction.  These  are  (Bgirite.  Besides  these, 
thicker,  larger  crystals  of  pyroxene  occur  which  are  of  a 
lighter  green  color  and  often  show  a  tinge  of  violet.  The 
pleochroism  in  these  is  hardly  detectable.  The  angle  of  ex- 
tinction is  in  the  neighborhood  of  40^,    These  crystals  are 

24  Geological;  Vol.  ii.,  1890. 
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probably  either  diapaide  or  some  variety  of  pyroxene  closely 
allied  to  it. 

Amphibole  and  biotiite  have  not  been  observed. 

EUolUe  or  nephdine  has  not  been  observed. 

Magnetite,  tUanite  and  apatite  occur  in  small  idiomorphic 
crystals,  but  are  generally  quite  scarce. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  this  rock  was  made  by  the  Sur- 
vey, W.  A.  NoyeSy  analyst,  and  the  results  of  the  analysis  (i) 
are  given  in  the  following  table  and  are  compared  with  those 
of  an  analysis  (ii)  of  segirintingu^it  from  Norway. 

Analyses  of  cegirite  iingtidite. 


CONSTITUENTS. 


j^rite  tloguaite, '   iGglrlatingtiait, 
Arkansas.        I  Norwaj. 


I.  iEgirite  tingu&ite  dike  1  mile  (1.6km)  soutli  of  Hot  Spring?, 
Arkansas ;  analysis  by  W.  A.  Noyes. 

n.  iEgirintingudit,  Asbjornsrbd,  Hedrum,  Norway;  analysis 
by  G.  Paykull  (Syenitpegmatitgange,  p.  41). 

The  analysis  of  the  rock  f'rom  Arkansas  shows  by  the 
high  percentage  of  soda  (Na^O)  that  an  eleolitic  rock  might 
have  resulted  had  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  intruded 
been  right  for  such  a  formation.  It  is  probable  that  the 
feldspar  is  rich  in  soda  (Na20)  and  as  the  regirite  contains 
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from  8  to  12  per  cent  of  this  substance  the  comparatively 
liigh  percentage  of  soda  (S^O)  in  the  analysis  is  easily  ac- 
•counted  for. 

The  rock  might  be  called  an  egirite  syenite  dike  rock  or 
^n  ffigirite  tingaaite  and  either  name  would  express  some 
tjuality  of  the  rock  which  the  other  does  not  bring  out,  but 
the  name  segirite  tingudite  has  been  adopted  to  designate  the 
rock  of  this  dike. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  rock  of  -this  dike  is  not 
*tiniform  throughout  its  whole  width,  but  is  much  more 
porphyritic  or  tinguaitic  near  the  contact  with  the  sediment- 
ary  rock  than  it  is  in  the  center.  Where  the  rock  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  the  shale,  as  it  is  seen  to  do  in  the  old 
quarry  on  the  east  side  of  Hot  Springs  Creek,  the  igneous 
rock  becomes  a  fine-grained  tinguaite  and  the  sedimentary 
rock  resembles  it  so  closely  that  even  under  the  microscope 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  which  is  of  igneous  and 
which  of  sedimentary  origin. 

The  contact  between  the  two  rocks  can  in  most  cases  be 
determined  from  the  fact  that  the  two  rocks  separate  easily 
from  each  other  along  that  plane  while  in  other  directions 
they  are  tough  and  hard  to  break. 

The  tinguaite  dike  contains  numerous  inclusions  of  the 
sedimentary  rock  which  have  been  so  highly  metamorphosed 
that  they  have  entirely  lost  their  sedimentary  character  and 
resemble  fine-grained  igneous  rocks. 

Several  other  dikes  and  masses  of  somewhat  similar  rock 
occur  in  the  neighborhood,  as  for  example,  in  3  S.,  18  W., 
«ec.  6,  S.  E.  corner  (map  V.  dike  31),  3  S.,  18  W.,  sec.  23, 
W.  half  (map  I  dike  47)  and  3  8.,  18  W.,  sees.  25  and  26 
{map  I  dike  48).  In  most  cases  these  rocks  are  more  typically 
tingu&itic  than  that  just  described  and  as  they  approach 
Magnet  Cove  they  become  identical  with  those  already 
described  from  that  region  (p.  201). 

B.    Hominy  Hill  Bike. 
At  Hominy  Hill,  General  Garland's  place,  1  N.,  14  W., 
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section  27,  (see  map  I.,  dike  6)  the  State  Geologist  found 
a  dike  of  syenitic  rock  whose  existence  was  indicated  only 
by  loose  boulders.  These  appeared  to  cover  a  width  of  about 
250-325  feet  (75  to  100m)  and  extend  in  an  east  and  west 
direction  for  several  hundred  yards.  The  dike  is  situated 
325  feet  (100m)  north  of  Gen.  Garland's  house  and  crosees 
the  Litte  Kock  and  Hominy  Hill  road  850  feet  (250m) 
northeast  of  the  house;  it  is  surrounded  by  siliceous  shales  of 
Lower  Silurian  age  which  strike  about  N.  45°  E.  and  contain 
the  quartz  veins  which  are  so  commonly  found  in  these^ 
rocks. 

The  rock  from  Hominy  Hill  presents  a  very  similar  micro- 
scopic appearance  to  the  syenitic  dike  rock  from  near  Hot 
Springs  and  is  like  that  to  be  considered  as  a  form  of  tinguaite. 
It  has  a  somewhat  more  decided  green  tinge  in  the  gray  color 
and  is  more  uniformly  fine-grained  in  structure.  Numerous 
small  crystals  of  feldspar  are  visible  which  seldom  if  ever  exceed 
2.5mm  in  length. 

Under  the  microscope  the  rook  is  seen  to  be  a  fine-grained 
mixture  of  orthoclase,  plagioolase  and  pyroxene,  which  latter  is 
in  many  cases  replaced  by  its  decomposition  products. 

Orthoclase  is  in  long  narrow  crystals  which  are  usually  very 
much  decomposed. 

Plagiodase  is  also  present,  but  to  a  subordinate  degree  only. 

Pyroxene  .has  been  to  a  great  extent  decomposed,  but  the 
fragments  which  remain  are  of  a  pinkish  color  and  indicate  that 
it  was  originally  titaniferous.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  diopMde 
and  that  the  segirite  which  may  have  formally  existed  in  the  rock 
has  all  been  destroyed. 

The  rock  has  decomposed  in  such  a  way  that  long,  colorless 
needles  of  high  refractive  power  and  a  small  angle  of  extinction 
have  formed  in  it.  Although  no  cleavage  could  be  observed 
except  that  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  crystal,  the  small 
extinction  angle — not  over  5° — and  other  considerations  make  it 
probable  that  the  mineral  is  some  colorless  form  of  amphibole. 

A  great  part  of  the  rock  is  occupied  by  a  green  ohhritio 
substance  which  gives  the  greenish  color  to  the  rock.    Under 
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the  microscope  it  appears  of  the  same  light  green  color  and  be- 
tween crossed  nicols  it  is  almost  isotropic.  Bj  revolving  the 
stage  a  slight  variation  between  black  and  dark  bluish  gray  is 
observed.  By  means  of  a  selenite  plate  this  slight  differentiation 
is  increased  quite  perceptibly. 

Calcile  and  other  decomposition  products  are  very  common, 
and  on  the  whole  the  rock  is  so  badly  decomposed  that  little  or 
nothing  can  be  made  out  of  it,  except  that  in  a  general  way  it 
'belongs  to  the  syenite  (tingudite)  group. 

A  dike  which  is  probably  similar  to  the  one  just  described 
is  mentioned  by  Owen  *  in  the  following  words : — 

'^On  Lindsay's  branch  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Saline,  near 
^rs.  Richardson'Si  granite  was  found  in  loose  fragments."  The 
writer  has  been  unable  to  find  this  locality  but  it  is  probable 
that  there  would  be  but  little  additional  information  to  be  gain- 
•ed  on  the  subject,  for  Owen  appears  to  have  made  a  diligent 
search  for  the  rock  ia  place. 

Other  dikes  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  are  described 
in  the  general  table  in  chapter  XIII. 

II.      ASH-BEDS   AND  DETRIAL  MATERITAL  OF  IGNEOUS  OBIOIN.f 

In  several  parts  of  the  state  beds  of  igneous  material  occur 
tnterbedded  with  the  Paleozoic  rocks. 

A,    Batesville  Asb-bed. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  conspicuous  of  these  beds 
•occurs  in  the  Batesville  manganese  region^  and  is  best  exposed 
^t  the  Meeker  place,  township  14  N.,  range  7  W.,  section  8,  in 
the  south  half.  It  was  first  observed  by  Dr.  Penrose  and  its 
description  taken  directly  from  his  report  is  as  follows  : — ^^The 
contact  bed  is  seen  in  place  and  varies  from  6  to  15  inches  in 
thickness,  is  a  compact,  bluish-green,  earthy  rock.  It  contains 
small  siliceous  nodules,  au  eighth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diam- 

^  Second  Report  of  a  Geological  Beoonnoiaaance  of  Arkansas,  1860,  p.  108. 

t  These  depoeits  are  not  repreeented  on  the  maps  because  they  hare  not  as  jet  been 
"traced  out  In  detail,  and  to  indicate  the  few  places  where  they  have  been  obserred  would  be 
more  misleading  than  to  omit  them  altogether. 

I  For  further  details  concerning  this  region  see  the  descriptioU  bj  R.  A.  F.  Penrose, 
Jr.,  in  the  Annual  Report  ot  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Arkansas  for  1890,  Vol.  I.,  p.  126. 
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et«r,  and  small  cr7Btals  of  iroc  pyritee.  White  specks,  a  six- 
teenth of  an  inch  and  smaller  are  scattered  through  it.  The- 
material  is  slightly  calcareoas  and  weathers  into  a  brown  or  bufi- 
colored  mass,  macb  aoft^r  than  the  original  rock.  Its  relations, 
to  the  overlying  and  underlying  formations  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  section.  The  reaidoal  clay  in  the  section  is  th& 
product  of  decomposition,  in  situ,  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone. 


Flg.M.    SlMm  ihoiclnf  lit  oeainmettf  tht  "lUt-Md"  telaaenUU  SI.  Oatr  Omnlnt 

mud  t^BmnKclm-i  Ml  lUlftrhT  place  war  SalenUU,  Art     Sal*:  llneb— ISfeeL 

"Dr.  J.  E.  Wolff,  of  Harvard  University,  has  very  kindly 
examined  under  the  microscope  a  slide  made  from  a  sample  of~ 
this  material  collected  by  the  Survey  and  has  found  evidence 
pointing  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  composed  partly  of  vol- 
canic aah,  though,  as  he  suggests,  further  laboratory  work  will  be 
required  to  determine  the  matter  definitely.  He  describes  the 
section  as  composed  of  rather  angular,  small,  clastic  grains  of 
quartz  and  of  fragments  of  trinclinic  feldspar,  often  much  bent 
and  rounded,  and  sometimes  angular;  together  with  deep  brown^ 
homogeneous  grains  which  are  partially  transparent,  but  com- 
pletely isotropic  in  polarized  light.  The  latter  show  no  signs- 
of  cleavage  or  crystal  structure,  and  look  like  possible  fragments 
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of  a  ferruginous  basaltic  glass.    The  clastic  grains  are  separated 
by  thin  films  of  a  green  chloritic  substance. 

^'Lack  of  time  has  not  yet  permitted  a  further  investigation 
of  this  subject,  but  should  this  deposit,  representing  as  it  does 
the  parting  between  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  terranes, 
prove  to  be  an  ash  bed,  it  will  throw  additional  light  on  the 
series  of  phenomena  which  took  place  in  the  interval  between 
those  ages.  That  the  deposit  is  not  of  this  nature  everywhere 
in  the  region  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  many  places,  even  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Meeker  locality,  it  eonsists  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  common  sedimentary  sandstone  though  in  some 
places  the  grains  composing  it  show  a  very  remarkable  globular 
form. 

^'Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  State  Geologist,  had  already  suggested, 
from  his  examination  in  the  field  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the 
above  mentioned  locality,  that  the  parting  between  the  Silurian 
and  Carboniferous  in  northern  Arkansas  might  contain  eruptive 
debris,    *     *     *^ 

The  writer  has  never  visited  the  locality  described  above^ 
but  the  thin  section  which  was  studied  by  Dr.  Wolff  is  in  his 
hands  and  he  can  add  nothing  to  the  latter's  description  of  the 
rock.  No  opportunity  for  studying  the  rock  chemically  or  for 
making  separations  by  means  of  heavy  liquids  has  presented 
itself  and  until  such  an  investigation  has  been  made  no  addi- 
tional light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  origin  or  character  of  the 
deposit. 

B.    Polk  Conn ty  Asb-bed. 

In  southwestern  Arkansas  between  the  Indian  Territory 
border  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Little  Missouri  river  a  series 
of  outcrops  of  rock  containing  much  detrital  igneous  material 
occurs.  These  beds  were  first  observed  and  noted  by  Mr.  J» 
Perrin  Smith  of  the  Survey  and  were  afterwards  examined  by 
Dr.  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.  The  writer  has  never  seen  the  rocks 
in  place  and  has  studied  them  only  in  hand  specimens  and  thin 
sections.  Smith  reports  them  in  township  5  S.,  range  32  W., 
Section  1^  southeast  quarter  of  northwest   quarter,  as  forming  a 
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low  ridgei  dipping  steeply  to  the  north  and  striking  due  east  and 
west.  They  are  interbedded  with  sandstones  and  shales  follow- 
ing these  in  all  their  folds.  Weathering  has  been  very  active 
with  these  beds  and  in  most  cases  the  rock  appears  only  in  the 
form  of  boulders  from  which  little  or  nothing  could  be  learned 
concerning  its  mode  of  occurrence.  Penrose  thinks  that  in 
some  cases  the  beds  may  be  as  much  as  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
(6.1  to  9.1  meters)  in  thickness. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Distribution  a»d  Petrographic  Character  of  the  Igneous 

Rooks  prom  Pike  County. 


I.  Distribution. 

II.  Petrographic  and  Chemical  Characteristics. 

III.  Comparison  with  other  Peridotites. 

IV.  Kelations  of  the  Igneous  Rocks  to  the  adjacent    Sedimentary 

Rocks. 


I.   DISTRIBUTION. 


In  Pike  county  there  occurs  a  small  area  of  basic  igne- 
ous rock*  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  studied  and 
described  f  by  the  State  Geologist  and  Dr.  R.  N.  Brack- 
ett,  chemist  of  the  Survey,  that  little  has  been  left 
for  the  writer  to  do,  beyond  copying  the  greater 
part  of  their  work  directly  with  such  additions  and  changes 
as  are  necessary  to  make  their  article  correspond  with  the 
other  portions  of  this  report  and  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
present  date. 

Previoiis  notices — The  first  mention  of  this  region  was 
made  in  a  vague  way  by  W.  Byrd  PowellJ  in  1842,  who  con- 
nected it  genetically  with  the  Fonrche  Mountain,  Saline 
County,  and  Magnet  Cove  igneous  areas. 

*  This  is  shown  on  map  VI. 

t  The  perldotite  of  Pike  County,  Arkansas;  by  John  C.  Brannor  and  R.  N.  Brackett 
Am.  Jonr.  Sci.,  Series  8,  Vol.  XXX VIII.,  1889,  p.  50.  With  map  which  is  reproduced  as  map 
VI.  of  this  report. 

X  A  Geological  Report  upen  the  Fourche  GotOi  etc.,  by  W.  Byrd  Powell,  M.  D.,  1M2, 
p.  6,  foot  note. 
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It  was  then  referred  to  by  C.  U.  Shepard*  in  1846,  and 
a  hand  specimen  of  the  rock  which  was  sent  to  him  by  the 
Rev.  E.  B.  Beadle  was  described  in  the  following  words : — 

''From  the  same  region  (viz:  Little  Missouri,  Pike 
County)  section  27,  8  8.,  25  W.  A  trachytic  porphyry.  It 
has  the  dry,  harsh  feel,  and  emits  the  peculiar  odor  (when 
moistened)  of  the  European  trachytes.  It  is  said  by  Mr«^ 
Beadle  to  be  as  recent  as  the  Tertiary." 
*  It  was  next  mentioned  by  D.  D.  Owen  in  his  *^  Second 
Geological  Report"t  but  was  not  studied  by  him  in  detail,  and 
the  rock  is  simply  spoken  of  by  him  as  a  '^porphyritic  green- 
stone" and  a  *^  trachytic  rock. "  Since  Owen's  time  until  the 
inauguration  of  the  present  survey  of  the  state  no  one  seema 
to  have  made  any  observations  upon  it.  Some  of  the  geologic 
maps  of  the  United  States,  that  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  published  indicate  in  this  place  a  large  Archean  area.. 

In  1889  Dr.  J.  C.  Brauner,  State  Geologist  and  Dr.  B.  N. 
Brackett,  chemist  of  the  Survey,  published  the  paper  entitled 
"The  Peridotite  of  Pike  County,  Arkansas,''  referred  to  above 
and  in  it  Dr.  Branner  describes  the  occurrence  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  rock  as  follows: — 

Occurrence — '^  Two  and  one  half  miles  southeast  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  in  Pike  County,  Arkansas,  is  a  small  exposure  of 
peridotite  whose  position  and  topographic  features  are  shown 
in  detail  upon  the  accompanying  map.t  The  entire  exposure  i& 
about  2400  feet  long  by  1600  feet  wide,  and  lies  upon  the 
middle  of  the  line  between  sections  21  and  28  of  township  & 
south,  range  25  west. 

"  From  a  geological  standpoint  this  exposure  is  an  im- 
portant one,  for,  small  as  it  is,  it  oflers  a  suggestion  regard^ 
ing  the  time  and  character  of  the  disturbing  influences, 
which,  about  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous,  sank. the  greater 
part  of  Arkansas  as  well  as  the  large  Tertiary-covered  por- 
tions of  the  neighboring  states  beneath  the  ocean. 

Distribution  and  general  characteristics  of  the  rock. — "With 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sol.  Series  2,  Vol.  IL,  1846,  p.  258,  foot  note. 

t  Second  Report  of  •  Geological  Beoonnoissance  of  Arkansas  by  D.  D.  Oven,  1880,  p.  82^ 

X  Th\B  is  map  VI  of  this  report. 
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the  accompanying  map  and  section  before  the  reader,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  locality.  The 
rock  presents  no  great  variety  in  lithologie  characters,  and  the 
specimens  examined  microscopically  by  Dr.  Braokett,  and 
described  by  him  in  the  second  part  of  this  paper  fairly 
represent  them,  except  that  in  many  places  through  the  general 
mass  it  contains  a  good  many  angular  and  sub-angular  inclusions 
of  crystalline  rock,  which  are  especially  noticeable  wherever  the 
rock  is  deeply  decomposed,  and  that  one  small  dike  coming  up* 
through  the  Mesozoic  beds  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  fragments, 
of  Paleozoic  sandstone  and  shale  and  of  a  soft  sandstone  and 
quartz  pebbles  from  the  Mesozoic.  Only  in  the  three  hilU 
shown  upon  the  map,  and  one  very  small  dike  is  the  rock  found 
solid,  disintegration  having  gone  so  far  in  the  lower  grounds 
that  it  there  occurs  only  in  the  form  of  a  soft  earthy  wacke,. 
which  washes  very  rapidly  into  deep  gullies.  This  earth  where 
freshest  and  unmixed  with  organic  matter,  presents  many  beau- 
tiful shades  of  green,  brown,  red,  and  gray  colors.  At  one^ 
point  a  dike  is  uncovered  in  one  of  these  gullies.  This  dike  i& 
about  six  feet  wide,  runs  east-west,  and  in  place  of  the  olive- 
green  color  so  characteristic  of  the  general  mass,  it  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful bright  blue  color.  It  is  so  deeply  decomposed  that  no 
solid  specimens  could  be  had  from  it.  On  the  summit  and  sides 
of  the  central  hill  the  rock  mass  is  broken  into  large. blocks,, 
which,  by  concentric  disintegration  and  exfoliation,  are  left  in 
the  form  of  boulders  of  various  sizes. 

^^If  the  overlying  Post- tertiary  and  Quaternary  debris  could 
be  removed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  exposure,  it  is 
probable  that  the  area  of  igneous  rocks,  as  shown  upon  the  ac~ 
companying  map,  would  be  somewhat  enlarged,  at  least  by 
disclosing  dikes  radiating  from  the  central  mass.  There  is  na 
reason  for  supposing  however,  that  that  the  Post-tertiary 
obscures  any  great  area  of  peridotite.  There  are  no  exposures  of 
it  in  Prairie  creek,  except  a  single  small  dike  not  more  than 
ten  inches  wide  and  about  fifty  feet  long,  while  a  deep  guUe^ 
.on  the  north  side  of  the  outburst  (Poor  House  branch  on  the- 
map),  shows  no  exposures.    East  of  the  exposure  at  the  house 
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of  Mr.  McBrayer  (shown  upon  the  accompanying  map),  a  well 

recently  dug  to  a   depth  of  162   feet  penetrated  only  the  clay, 

cobblestones  and  soft  calcareous  beds,  such  as  characterize  the 

•  Post -tertiary  and  lower  Cretaceous  in  this  region. 

The  following  is  the  section  of  Mr.  McBrayer's  well : — 

icy  Clays Quaternary  and  recent. 

l(y  Cobbles  and  pebbles. .Post-tertiary. 

142'  Soft  arenaceous  clays  "j 

and   calcareous   beds  >  Lower  Cretaceous  ('^Trinity'' 
variously  colored.       j      of  Hill). 

'^These  facts  appear  to  indicate  that  the  outburst  was  con- 
fined to  this  very  circumscribed  area,  there  being  no  eastward 
extension  of  it  at  the  depth  reached  in  McBrayer's  well — ^162 
feet  below  the  level  of  his  house — and  bnt  one  westward 
exposure  uncovered  at  the  mouth  of  Prairie  creek." 

II.      PETROORAPHIC  AND  CHEMICAL   CHARACTERISTICS. 

Brackett  describes  the  petrographic  characteristics  of  the 
rock  as  follows : — 

^^The  specimen  of  eruptive  rock  from  the  middle  hill  shown 
in  the  map,  consists  in  the  main,  of  a  dark  colored  somewhat 
green,  heavy  rock  having  a  porphyritic  structure,  and  specific 
gravity  of  2.728  to  2.651.  Examined  microscopically  it  is  seen 
to  be  made  up  of  black  grains,  some  slightly  yellow  and  having 
glistening  surfaces,  imbedded  in  a  dark  green  to  brownish-green 
^roundmass.  Thie  material  from  the  base  of  the  northeastern 
hill,  is  a  brown,  much  decomposed  rock,  with  a  more  distinctly 
porphyritic  structure  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  black  to 
yellow  grains,  and  of  the  groundmass  to  a  decided  brown, 
against  which  the  yellow  grains  stand  out  sharply.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  rock  is  2.817.  Through  it  extends  a  vein  of 
white  barite  about  four  inches  in  thickness. 

^^In  contact  with  the  barite  vein  are  veins  of  serpentine 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  rock.  In  immediate  contact 
with  the  barite  the  serpentine  vein  is  white,  but  shades  through 
«  light  green  into  the  brown  rock. 

'*A  microscopic  study  of  thin  sections  prepared  from  speci- 
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mens  from. the  first  exposure  meDtioned,  reveals  a  rock  of  true 
porphyritic  structure^  consistiDg  of  crystals  and  grains  of  more 
or  less  decomposed,  colorless  olivine  and  some  irregular  patches, 
of  a  yellow  to  brownish-yellow  mica  imbedded  in  a  quite  uni- 
form, fine-grained  groundmass  made  up  of  colorless  little  lath- 
shaped  crystals,  yellow  grains,  black  grains  and  a  yellowish  base^ 
^^The  olivine  crystals  and  grains  are  decomposed  in  the 
usual  well  known  way,  being  cracked  and  changed  to  serpentine 
along  the  cracke.     Few  or  none  of  the  olivines  are  entirely  un- 
changed, though  there  are  many  fresh  cores  and  almost  entire 
grains  and  crystals  remaining.     Where  no   olivine  is  left   the^ 
outlines  of  the  former  olivine  crystals  are  often  well  preserved. 
In  such  cases  the  olivines  are  entirely  changed  to  serpentine,  of 
both  yellow    and    light  green    color  and    to   carbonates,  and 
hydroxide  of  iron,  to  which  last  the  reddish  stain  of  many  is 
due.     Many  of  the  decomposed  olivines  contain  also  ^'trichites,'^* 
slender,   black,  hairlike    bodies  which    occur    singly    and    in 
bunches.     These  '^trichites'^  are  probably  magnetite. 

^^The  yellow  mica  is  grown  through  with  little  colorless, 
lath-shaped  crystals  like  those  in  the  groundmass.  It  has  a  weak 
pleochroism;  0=orange  or  faintly  reddish.  -E=yellow.*  In. 
some  cases  the  patches  of  mica  are  of  a  darker  color  and  have  a 
stronger  pleochroism;  0=brown;  £=light  brown,  almost  yellow. 

^^The  colorless  lath-shaped  crystals  that  make  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  groundmass  and  penetrate  the  patches  of  mica,, 
have  an  extinction  angle  as  high  as  45^,  and  many  of  them*give 
lively  polarization  colors.  From  their  association,  appearance,, 
optical  behavior  and  close  resemblance  to  similar  crystals  found 
in  the  groundmass  of  the  Syracuse  serpentine  (to  be  referred  to 
later),  they  are  probably  augite.  They  were  so  considered  by 
Dr.  G.  H.  Williams  who  has  kindly  examined  a  section  of  this 
rock. 

'^The  yellow  grains  are  scattered  all  through  the  ground- 
mass,  and  are  next  in  importance  to  the  augites,  and  like  thenk 
are  an  original  constituent  of  the  rock.     They  are  highly  refract- 

«  Determined  bj  Dr.  O.  H.  Williams,  Johna  Hopkine  UniterBity.  To  Dr.  Williama 
thanki  are  also  due  for  kindness  in  ezaminiog  a  section  of  thla  rock,  and  for  a  specimen  of  the* 
Syracuse  serpentine. 
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ing,  and  stand  out  wdl  in  the  slide.    In  color  they  range  from 
colorless  through  yellow  to  yellowish-brown.    In  form^  some 
appear  as  irregular  grains,  others  are  diamond-shaped  or  square. 
They  occur  singly  or  grown  together  in  groups.    Very  many 
have  crystalline   planes  and  few  or    none  of  them    are    quite 
isotropic.    They  resemble  very  closely  the  yellow  grains  describ- 
ed  by    G.    H.   Williams  ^    as    occurring    in    the    serpentine 
(peridotite)  from  Syracuse,  New  York,  which  he  found  by  actual 
separation  and  analysis  to  be  perofskite.     J.  8.  Diller  f  descri- 
bed yellow  grains  in  the  peridotite  from  Elliott  county,  Ken- 
tucky, which  they  resemble,  perhaps,  more  closely  than  they  do 
those  described  by  G.  H.  Williams.    Diller  at  first  took  these 
to  be  analase,  but  a  subsequent  separation  and  analysis  showed 
them  to  be  perofskite  also.    An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
by  the  writer  to  separate  the  yellow  grains  by  the  method  of 
Stelzner  |  as  recommended  by  G.  H.  Williams  in  his  paper  on 
Syracuse  serpentine.     But  the  identity  in  appearance  of  the  yel- 
low grains  in  the  Pike  county  rock  with  those  in  the  Kentucky 
peridotite  which  Diller  found  to  be  perofskite  after  this  attempt- 
ed separation  was  made,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  by  Gooch's 
method  §  0.89  per  cent  of  TiOj  was  found  in  the  rock,  made  it 
so   probable  that  the  mineral  was   perofskite,  that  no   farther 
attempt  at   separation   was   made.     The  presence  of  perofskite 
here  is  interesting  as  being  the  third  instance  of  its  occurrence 
as  a  constituent  of  any  American  rock,  the   first  instance  being 
that  reported  by  G.  H.  Williams  in  the  Syracuse  serpentine,  the 
second  that  by  J.  S.  Diller,  in  the  peridotite  from  Elliot  county, 
Kentucky.     It  is  also  interesting  as  occurring  in  the  same  type 
of  rock  as  will  be  mentioned  later. 

'^The  black  grains  scattered  in  i^ot  inconsiderable  quantity 
through  the  ground  mass,  are  believed  to  be  magnetite.  The 
yellow  base  '  looks  as  though  it  had  been  a  glass  once  and  some 
of  it  is  still  isotropic,  though  most  of  it  polarizes.'||  A  consid- 
erable amount  of  it  is  still  isotropic  and  was  found  in  other  sec- 

<»  Am,  Jour.  Soi.  8«rie8  8,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  1887  pp.  140-142. 
t  Balletin  of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  No.  88, 1886,  p.  18. 
X  N.  Jabrb.  f.  Mineral.  Bellage.  Bd.  II.,  p.  892. 
g  American  Chemical  Joumal,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  283. 
n  Dr.  Q.  H.  Willlama*  description  of  tkls  specimen. 
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tionB.  From  its  miueral  composition  and  structure,  then  this 
rock  belongs  to  the  family  of  peridotites,  and  to  the  new  type  of 
picrite  porphyry  or  *kimberlite'  of  H.  Carvill  Lewis."* 

A  complete  chemical  analysis  made  by  the  Survey^  R.  N. 
firacketty  analyst,  gave  the  following  composition: — 

Analysis  of  pe^ndotUe. 

8iO, 38.78 

TiO, 0.89 

AlA ^'^ 

FejO, 8.83 

FeO 1.99 

CaO * 3.88 

MgO 26.34 

K,0 2.56 

Na,0 0.78 

CO2 0.14 

Lesson  ignition  7.85 

HaOat  100<^  C 1.95 

Total ! 100,84 

Brackett  then  adds  the  following  description  of  the  brown 
rock  exposed  near  the  picrite  porphyry: — 

^'  The  brown  rock,  of  which  there  is  an  exposure  not  far 
from  the  picrite  porphyry  just  described,  shows  in  thin  sections 
a  similar  prophyritic  structure.  But  here  all  the  olivines  are 
changed  to  serpentine,  carbonates  and  hydroxide  of  iron.  The 
outlines  of  the  olivine  and  the  structure  of  the  rock  are  gen- 
erally well  preserved,  although  no  fresh  olivine  remains.  A  great 
many  patches  of  mica,  partially  grown  through  with  colorless, 
little  augite  crystals  are  present,  and  perofskite  is  abundant.  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  rock  is  the  almost  total 
absence  of  augite  in  the  groundmass.  This  absence  of  augite  is 
rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Syracuse  peri- 
dotite,  which  is  no  more  decomposed  than  this  rock,  the  augites 
in  the  groundmass  are  apparently  as  fresh  as  when  they  were 
first  formed.  The  explanation  of  this  probably  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  patches  of  yellow  base,  some  of  which  is  quite  isotropic, 

^  BoB«Dbusch,  Mik.  Phys.,  Vol.11.,  18S7,  p.  519. 
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are  mach  more  abundant  here  than  in  the  other  rocks  described^ 
and,  perhaps^  the  augites  did  not  have  a  chance  to  crystallize 
ontj  being  deposited  as  a  glass.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
from  its  general  appearance  that  this  is  a  portion  of  the  same 
original  rock  mass  as  that  before  described,  and  probably  so  sit- 
uated with  reference  to  it  at  the  time  of  formation,  that  the  now 
brown  rock  crystallised  more  rapidly  than  the  other  portiofi  of 
the  eruptive  mass,  represented  by  the  rock  at  the  first  exposure 
described. 

^'  The  dike  of  blue  earthy  material,  already  mentioned  has 
yellow  grains  scattered  through  it.  The  nature  of  the  original 
rock,  which  this  blue  decomposed  dike  represents,  cannot  be 
definitely  determined.  A  thin  slice  shows  a  few  fragments  of 
brown  mica,  and  sections  composed  entirely  of  serpentine,  occur- 
ing  for  the  most  part  in  irregular  veins,  but  occasionally  show- 
ing the  form  of  olivine,  imbedded  in  a  green  to  bluish-green 
groundmass,  which  appears  to  be  partly  serpentine  and  partly 
chlorite.  The  porphyritic  grains  are  composed  of  white,  yellow 
and  greenish  yellow  serpentine.  The  arrangement  of  the  serpen- 
tine and  the  olivine  forms  still  preserved  indicate  that  all  the  por- 
phyritic,  serpentinized  sections  were  originally  olivine.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  rock  consisted  once  of  olivine  with  a 
small  quantity  of  biotite  imbedded  in  a  groundmass  made  up 
largely  of  glassy  base  consisting  chiefly  of  olivine  substance 
which  has  weathered  to  serpentine  and  chlorite.'' 

III.      COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  PERIDOTITBS. 

The  peridotite  from  Pike  county  differs  somewhat  from  the 
other  American  occurrences  as  is  shown  by  both  its  min- 
eralogic  and  chemical  composition.  On  this  point  Brackett 
makes  the  following  remarks : — 

'^  Unlike  the  Kentucky  peridotite  it  contains  no  enstatite,  its 
pyrozenic  constituent  being  augite.  It  contains  no  ilmenite,  and 
in  only  one  section  was  any  garnet  found,  a  single,  small,  pink 
piece,  quite  isotropic.  The  perofskite,  especially,  occurs  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Pike  county  rock  and  here  is  undoubtedly 
original,  while  in  the  Kentucky  rock  it  is  believed  to  be  second- 
ary, arising  from  the  decomposition   of  the  ilmenite,  and  the 
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quantity  is  comparatively  small.  Finally  the  Kentucky  perido* 
tite  contains  much  more  fresh  olivine  than  that  from  Pike  county, 
and  pyrope  which  is  abundant  in  the  former  is  rare  in  the  latter. 
The  Syracuse  serpentine  or  peridotite,  on  the  other  hand  is  much 
less  fresh  than  the  Pike  county  rock,  and  while  it  contains 
augite  in  the  groundmass,  the  angites  are  much  less  abundant, 
as  are  also  the  perofskites.  This  rock  is  in  some  respects  a  new 
type.  There  is  total  absence  of  a  rhombic  pyroxene,  which  occurs 
as  such  in  Diller^s  rock^  and  is  probably  represented  by  decom- 
position products  in  the  Syracuse  serpentine.^' 

Rhombic  pyroxene  is  also  characteristic  of  the  picrite  of  the 
"  Courtlandt  Series  ''.*  This  rock  is  described  as  "  of  a  dark 
green  color  and  of  an  even  grain  of  medium  coarseness.^' 
Macroscopically  hornblende  is  prominent,  but  under  the  micro* 
scope  pyroxene  is  found  to  be  the  more  abundant  constituent. 
The  other  minerals  composing  the  rock  are  olivine  and  magnetite. 
Pyroxene  is  represented  by  colorless  diallage  and  by  hypersthene. 
The  olivine  is  often  quite  fresh. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  this  rock  given  below  also  shows  it 
to  be  difierent  from  Pike  county  rock. 

In  order  to  compare  the  chemical  composition  of  the  Pike 
county  rock  with  that  of  the  other  occurrences  the  analysis  given 
above  is  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  other  rocks  as 
follows : — 

Analyses  ofperidotUe. 


OONSTirUKNTSi. 


SiOi.. 

TIO... 

AljOj 

FetOs 

FaO.^. 


I. 


Pike  Co. 
Ark. 


S8.78 
0.89 
6.85 
8.88 
1.99 


II. 


(Serpentioe) 

STraouse, 

N.  Y. 


40.67 


5.18 


8.12 


III. 


Elliott  Co. 


29.81 
2.20 
2.01 
5.16 
4.85 


IV. 


EUiott  Co. 

Ky. 


29.48 

1.48 
2.86 


9.06 


V. 


(Picrite) 

Peek«kill, 

N.  Y. 


47.41 


6.39 
7.06 
4.80 


*  The  Peridotite  of  the  "Oeartlandt  Series"  on  the  Hadaon  Biycr,  near  Peekskil  1 
N.  Y.,  \>j  Geo.  H.  WllUanu.    Am.  Jour,  Sd.,  Series  8,  Vol.  XXXI.,  1886,  p.  86. 

25  Geological;  Vol.  U.,  1890. 
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CaC 

MgO 

KaO 

NajO 

COt 

H.O  (total) 

P.O. ^ 

Cr.O, 

MnO 

NiO 

8.  (In  sulphides) 
SO, 


ToUl 

Specific  griTifcy. 


8.88 
28.94 
2.66 
0.78 
0.14 
9.80 


100.84 


82.61 


12.7: 


99.80 


ijn 

6.94 

•   14.82 

S2.41 

31.66 

16.84 

0^ 

0.66 

1^ 

0.11 

0.78 

(dif.)0.0» 

6.66 

6.66 

••  •  ••••••  •*•■•■••• 

8.92 

10.90 

2.10 

0.85 

Trace 
0.14 

0.48 

•  «•••••••••■••*■•• 

0.S8 

0.06 

0.06 
0.20 

Nooe 

0.49 

0.28 

0.80 

100.86 

100.15 

100.00 

2.781 

2.697 

3.20 

I.  Peridotite  of  Pike  County,  Ark.  Analyssed  by  Braokett  and 
Bmith. 

II.  SerpentiDe  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.*  Analyzed  by  T.  Sterry 
Hunt. 

III.  Perldotitet  from  Elliott  oounty,  Kentucky.  Analyzed  by 
T.  M.  Chatard.    (Bulletin  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  No.  38, 1889,  p.  18). 

IV.  Perldotitet  from  Elliott  county,  Kentucky.  Analyzed  by 
A.  M.  Peter  and  J.  H.  Kastle.    (Ibid.  p.  18). 

V.  Peridotite  t  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  (South  side  of  Montrose 
Point)  by  W.  H.  Emerson  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Series  3,  Vol.  XXXI.,  1886, 
p.  40). 

IV.   RBLATI0N8  OF  THE  IGNEOUS  TO  THE  ADJACENT  SEDIMENT- 

ABT  ROOKS. 

In  re^rd  to  the  genetic  relations  of  these  rocks  to  the 
sedimentary  rocks  of  the  region  Dr.  Branner  makes  the  following 
statements : — *^  Besides  this  peridotite,  the  rocks  exposed  in  this 
part  of  Arkansas  are  of  Paleozoic,  Lower  Cretaceous  {"  Trinity '' 
of  Hill),  Post-tertiary  and  Quarternary  ages.  The  Paleozoic 
rocks  form  the  high  lands  of  the  hilly  and   mountainous  region 

«<  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Series  2,  Vol.  XXYI.,  1868,  p.  287. 

This  rock  which  Dr.  Hunt  obtained  from  Profeaaor  James  Hall,  of  Albany,  coolained 
34.77  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  2.73  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  82.9  per  cent  of 
eerpentine,  and  it  was  this  latter  constituent  that  was  analysed. 

t  These  are  the  rocks  described  by  Diller.    (I.  c  p.  25). 

X  This  is  the  picrltc  described  by  G.  H.  Williams  (1.  c.  p.  26). 
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x>i  the  state  lying  Dorth  of  the  Neozoic  expOBures.  They  are 
made  np  of  alternatioDs  of  sandstoDes  and  shalea,  and  are  highly 
flexed,  the  axes  of  the  folds  varying  bat  little  from  doe  east  and 
west.  Just  Dorth  of  Murfreeaboro,  and  four  miles  from  the 
exposure  of  peridotite,  these  sandstones  and  shales  have  a  high 
«oath  dip,  at^inaoy  places  standing  almost  or  quite  vertical. 
These  south  dips  continue  for  many  miles  to  the  north,  a  section 
measured  across  the  beds  farther  east  showing  an  aggregate 
vertical  thickness  of  strata  of  at  least  four  miles.  Against  and 
upon  the  eroded,  upturned  edges  of  these  Carboniferous  rooks 
the  lower  Cretaceous  beds  have  been  deposited.  The  rooks  of 
the  Cretaceous  are  soft  sandstones,  shales,  lignites,  clays,  etc.,  all 
beautifully  variegated,  the  predominating  colors  being  straw, 
lead,  pink,  and  terra  cotta,  and  the  beds  exhibit  a  low  and  almost 
imperceptible  dip  to  the  east  and  southeast.* 

"The  Little  Missouri  River  and  its  predecessor,  flowing 
along  the  original  inland  mai^in  of  the  Cretaceoas,  have  here 
cut  out  a  valley  five  miles  wide,  its  right  and  southern  wall 
being  a  line  of  nearly  vertical  Cretaceous  cliffs,  which  are  the 
attacked  northern  edges  of  these  beds ;  the  left  or  northern  border 


Fig.  44.    Statim  ISmifh  Ihi  Pike  Cmatji  FtrUMit  and  the  aijataU  POrnullmi. 
I.   ItlTaralll.  tV.    Lovsr CretaoMiu ( " TrloltT " td Ulll). 

IL    Yellovlowu.  V.    Paleoioic  (lonttr  CiuboalleraiuT) 

m.    Port-tralUrj.  X.    Puridoilie, 

IS  formed  by  the  Paleozoic  highlaads,  while  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  is  in  lower  Cretaceous  beds  covered  by  Post*tertiary 
debris  and  by  Quarternary  and  recent  sediments.     It  is  in  this 

•Thnoih  ttas  kindniiuDl  lbs  Director  of  the  \l.  S.  Oeologlal  eurTa^.  Pnf.  R.  T.  HUl 
ipent  ths  piit  j«ar  Id  itadf lag  the  UeaoMic  gtolog;  of  Arkaoaaa.  Hlii  report  lornu  Vol.  II.  of 
lh«  andiwl  report  of  the  Oeoloxical  Surrar  of  Arkiniu  far  IMS.  Id  ttata  report  Prol.  HUr 
■howatbiitbe  UewioiDracki  In  the  ilctnltf  of  this  eipoiaie  bolonito  what  ho  calk  tb« 
Trlnltr,  Thich  he  Ihlnki  lisqoUilent  of  the  Wnldea  of  Europe. 
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plane  that  the  exposure  of  peridotite  occurs.  The  acoompaDyiDg^ 
section  fig.  44  shows  the  relations  of  the  intruded  rocks  to  those 
of  sedimentary  origin. 

^'  (The  relations  shown  in  this  section,  with  the  exception  of 
the  exact  contact  of  the  Paleozoic  with  the  igneous  rocks,  may 
all  be  seen,  though  not  at  any  one  exposure). 

"The  contact  between  the  Paleozoic  and  the  Cretaceous  is. 
exposed  in  Prairie  creek  about  two  miles  northeast  of  Murfrees- 
boro  where  the  Cretaceous  rock  is  a  conglomerate  with  calcareous 
cement.  These  parti-colored  Cretaceous  beds  are  cut  into  and 
exposed  in  many  places,  and  at  low  water  almost  continuously,, 
along  Prairie  creek  from  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream, 
while  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Little  Missouri  they  rise  in  beauti^ 
fully  exposed  cliffs  to  a  height  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  river. 

"  Where  Prairie  creek  enters  the  Little  Missouri,  a  dike  of 
peridotite  not  more  than  ten  inches  wide  stands  out  for  fifty  feet 
across  the  mouth  of  the  former  stream,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  this  dike  is  seen  to  penetrate  the  soft  sandstones  of  the 
lower  Cretaceous.  Where  the  Cretaceous  has  been  cut  away  by 
Post-tertiary  erosion  and  covered  with  the  water-worn  debris^ 
the  dike  is  also  cut  ofi^  even  with  the  eroded  Cretaceous  surface 
and  covered  with  debris.  At  the  line  of  contact  between  the 
dike  and  the  Cretaceous  sandstone,  the  most  careful  microscopic 
examination  does  not  reveal  the  slightest  trace  of  metamorphism. 
The  original  material  injected  into  this  crevice  is  so  thoroughly 
filled  with  the  debris  of  the  beds  through  which  it  has  passed — 
shales^  sandstones  and  quartz  pebbles — that  their  included  frag- 
ments form  about  two-thirds  q{  the  dike  as  it  now  stands.  Even 
the  soft  inclusions  from  the  Cretaceous  are  unaffected.  The^ 
great  number  of  these  inclusions  suggest  that  the  injected  mass 
was  cooled  by  them  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  rendered 
incapable  of  producing  contact  metamorphism  even  on  a  very 
small  scale. 

'^  The  horizontally  bedded  Cretaceous  strata  do  not  appear  to 
be  disturbed  in  any  way  whatever  by  the  presence  of  this  dike 
or  even  by  that  of  the  main  body  of  peridotite.    This  little  dike 
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affords  the   priDcipal   evidence  in   regard   to  the  age  of  these 
Igneous  rocks. 

^'The  Paleozoic  exposure  of  this  locality  is  the  most 
southerly  one  known  in  the  state.  The  rocks  are  all  sandstones 
or  quartzites,  frequently  false-bedded,  and  containing  many 
so-called  ^'  fucoid  impressions."  They  are  much  fractured  and 
jointed  and  occur,  for  the  most  part,  as  irregular  blocks,  and 
only  at  the  extreme  southwest  part  of  the  exposure  is  it  possible 
to  determine  their  dip  satisfactorily.  The  dip  moreover  is  not 
uniform  either  in  amount  or  direction,  the  one  measured  being 
26^  southwest,  and  somewhat  below  the  average.  The  exact 
contact  between  the  Paleozoic  and  the  igneous  rock  is  not 
visible, 

"  The  rocks  of  this  group  vary  considerably  from  flinty 
:greeni8h  quartzites  to  light-colored  .and  porous  sandstones, 
but  this  variation  is  no  greater  than  one  might  expect  to  find 
in  the  variable  sandstones  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  to 
^hich  these  are  supposed  to  belong.  Some  of  the  quartzites 
«re  extremely  hard,  but  the  appearance  of  freshly  broken 
specimens  shows  that  this  hardness  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
indurating  efiects  of  weathering,  rather  than  to  contact 
metamorphism.  In  some  instances  the  sandstones  are  of  a 
light  brown  color  and  contain  traces  of  vegetable  matter, 
though  no  recognizable  forms  have  thus  far  been  discovered. 
In  other  cases  they  are  tinged  with  green  coloring  matter, 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  chlorite. 

'' Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  South 
African  diamonds  may  have  been  generated  by  the  meta- 
morphism of  the  carbon  in  the  carbonaceous  shales  penetrated 
by  peridotite,  it  should  be  added  that  no  such  phenomenon 
13  suggested  by  observations  at  this  locality  or  upon  these 
rocks. 

"  The  Post-tertiary  wash  so  widespread  in  southwestern 
Arkansas  is  thinly  scattered  about  the  foot  ot  the  ridge 
of  peridotite.  Its  cobbles  and  pebbles  are  of  sandstone, 
quartz,  novaculite,  and  jasper,  cemented  here  and  there  into 
«  ferruginous    conglomerate.     The   fragments  are  usually 
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much  water-worn^  bat  some  of  them  are  sabangular^  while 
Id  size  they  range  from  that  of  one's  head  downward. 
Carefal  search  was  made  among  this  material  for  fragmenta 
of  peridotite  or  serpentine,  bat  none  was  found.  From  tbe^ 
readiness  with  which  this  rock  decomposes,  however,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  such  fragments  would  be  preserved 
for  any  great  length  of  time. 

^^  The  sum  of  our  evidence  favors  the  hypothesis  that 
this  peridotite  is  a  simple  injection  which  took  place  about 
the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  through  and  between  the  Pale- 
ozoic strata,  and  penetrating  the  lower  Cretaceous  beds,  and 
that  whatever  its  relations  to  orographic  movements  may 
have  been,  it  caused  no  great  direct  disturbance  either 
chemical  or  physical  in  the  beds  with  which  it  appears  in 
contact. 

'^  It  naturally  occurs  to  one  that  the  Tertiary  subsidence 
and  the  intrusion  of  these  igneous  rocks  are  associated  in 
some  way ;  but  which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect,  the 
facts  to  be  gathered  at  this  locality  do  not  indicate. 

^^  The  course  of  geologic  events  at  this  place  as  indicated 
by  the  geology  of  the  region  was  as  follows  : 

Time.  Eveat. 

1.  r  At  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous,  the  rocks  of 
Close  of  the  Carbon- •]  that  age  were  flexed,  lifted,  and  subjected  to  very 
iferous.  I  extennve  subaerial  erosion. 

2.  C  The  southeast  margin  of  the  eroded  land  sank 
Early  Cretaceous.     \  beneath  the  ocean  and  the  lower  and  upper  Creta- 

l  ceous  beds  were  deposited  against  and  upon  them. 

3.  C  The  land  was  elevated  and  tbe  Cretaceous  beds- 
Close  of  the  Creta--]  exposed  to  a  brief  period  of  erosion. 

ceoua.  ( 

r     The  igneous  rocks    were  ejected  through   the 

4.  Paleosoic  shales  and  sandstones  and  the  clays  and 
Early  Tertiary.         -{  soft  sandstones  of  the  lower  (and  upper?)  Creta- 
ceous, and  the  land  sank  beneath  the  seas  in 

^  which  the  Tertiary  beds  were  laid  down. 

5.  r  The  Tertiary  series  was  elevated  and  in  the  slow 
PoBt-tertiary.            j  process  of  passing  through  tbe  beach  condition  it» 

I  soft  beds  were  subjected  to  extensive  erosion  and 
t  denudation. 

6.  f  Quaternary  events,  which  need  not  be  specified 
Quaternary.              \  here. 

'^  Of  all  the  known  occurrences  of  crystalline  rock  in  the- 
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state  of  Arkansas,  the  peridotite  of  Pike  county  offers  the 
best  evidence  of  the  date  of  its  intrasion.  All  the  other 
known  exposures  are  north  of  the  Cre,taceous  area  and  in  a 
region  in  which  metamorphism  has  been  so  general  that 
every  trace  of  the  paleontologic  evidence  of  the  age  of  the 
rocks  penetrated  that  may  have  existed  has  been  entirely 
obliterated,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  determine  by  any 
evidence  thus  far  collected,  the  precise  age  of  those  beds, 
and  are  consequently  unable  to  determine  the  age  of  the 
eruptives/' 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  statements  that  the  time  of 
the  intrusion  of  these  rocks  was  not  far  removed  from  that 
of  the  syenitic  and  monchiquitic  rocks  in  other  parts  of  the 
state. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Thb  Basic  Dikes  occubbing  outsidb  of  the  Syenite 

Abeas  of  Abkanbas. 


By  J.  F.  Kemp, 


Oocurrence. — The  exploratioos  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey have  brought  to  light  a  number  of  basaltic  dikes  outside  of 
the  regions  described  by  J.  Francis  Williams  in  the  preceding 
chapters^  as  well  as  a  number  of  others  associated  with  the  sye- 
nites of  Magnet  Cove  and  Saline  county.  Some  of  the  former  are 
situated  as  much  as  forty  miles  (65km)  or  more  away  from  the 
principal  masses  of  eruptive  rock,  while  the  latter  penetrate,  not 
only  the  strata  quite  near  the  disturbed  area^  in  Saline  county, 
on  Teager  Creek,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ouachita 
River,  in  Hot  Spring  and  Garland,  counties,  but  are  also 
developed  in  the  ridges  of  Magnet  Cove  and  in  its  interior  basin, 
while  those  in  the  Saline  county  syenite  district  pierce  the  syenite 
itself.  Even  the  rocks  from  the  remoter  dikes,  as  will  appear  in 
the  descriptions,  are  closely  related  to  those  of  the  syenite  cen- 
ters and  they  are  doubtless  all  genetically  connected.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  all  or  even  a  large  proportion  of  them  have 
been  or  can  be  discovered  on  account  of  the  overlying  soil,  vege- 
tation and  limited  exposures. 

The  dikes  described  here,  as  shown  by  the  general  tabula- 
tion in  the  next  chapter,  are  very  narrow.  The  widest  one 
recorded  and  definitely  determined  is  four  feet  (1.13m)  while 
the  average  is  from  one  to  two  feet  (0.8  to  0.6m)  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  are  as  narrow  as  one  inch  (26mm).    They  suffer  so 
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severely  from  disintegration  that  only  about  one-third  of  those 
^collected  famish  sections  snfficiently  fresh  to  be  available  for 
accurate  work^  but  by  comparison  with  these  the  general  char- 
acter of  many  of  the  others  can  be  determined.  The  wall  rock 
where  not  eruptive^  is  either  limestone,  sandstone  or  shale. 
Where  observations  have  been  made  on  the  dikes  in  sedimentary 
rocks  they  are  usually  found  to  be  vertical.*  D.  D.Owen  f 
mentions  a  locality  near  Mill  Gap,  Hot  Spring  county  where  the 
igneous  rock  appears  to  overlie  the  sedimentary.  This  place 
has  since  been  visited  by  J.  Francis  Williams,  who  found  that  the 
igneous  rock  has  simply  forced  its  way  between  the  strata  of  the 
tlisplaced  sedimentary  rocks.  It  would  appear  from  the  prevail- 
ing vertical  character  of  the  dikes  that,  in  general,  the  walls  have 
not  been  much  disturbed  since  their  intrusion.  Such  specimens 
«s  were  thought  in  the  field  to  come  from  low-dipping  exposures 
have  proved,  when  examined  microscopically,  to  be  metamor- 
phosed sedimentary  beds.  The  macroscopic  resemblance  between 
the  dikes  and  metamorphosed  sedimentary  rocks  is  often  extraor- 
dinarily close.  So  far  as  can  be  noted  the  dikes  produce  little  if  any 
■contact  metamorphism  in  the  walls.  This  lack  of  metamorphism 
is  usually  to  be  noted  with  narrow  bodies  of  very  basic  rock. 

Nomenclature. — The  rocks  here  called  ouachitites  (pro- 
nounced wah'-she-tite)  are  named  from  the  Ouachita  River 
along  which  they  are  particularly  well  developed.  They  are 
-considered  as  forming  a  new  member  in  the  monchiquite  group 
lately  proposed  by  Rosenbusch,  I  and  as  constituting  a  sub- 
.  group  under  the  fourchite  division  of  the  latter  proposed  by 
J,  F.  Williams  (see  p.  110  of  this  report),  and  with  which  they 
are  closely  related,  but  from  which  they  differ  in  mineralogic 
^composition  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  geologic  occur- 
rence. The  monchiquite  group  was  formed  to  include  the  basic 
■dikes  of  close  affinities  with  the    '^tephrites,  nepheline-rocks, 

*  Compare  remarks  by  Geo.  EoglemaoD,  Proc.  of  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Vol.  V.,  1851,  p,  199  cited 
in  this  report,. chapter  f  •«  p.  13. 

t^port  of  a  Second  Geological  Reconnoissance  of  Arkansas  by  David  D.  Owen.  Phila.i 
1800,  p.  82. 

I M.  Banter  und  H.  Roaenbasch;  Ueber  Monohiquit,  ein  OamptoDitisches  Gaoggestein 
aos  der  Gefolgschaft  der  ElSoUthsyenite.    Tsohermak's  Mtn.  a.  Petr.  Mitth.  XL,  1890,  p.  445. 
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litnbargitesy  camptonites  and  theralites '\  ^  but  which  have  been 
found  especially  in  counection  with  the  eleolite  syenite.  They 
are  subdivided  on  the  basis  of  mineralogic  composition  a& 
quoted  in  chapter  IV.  of  this  report,  p.  109. 

As  will  appear  later,  olivine  is  lacking  or  only  very  spar- 
ingly represented  in  almost  all  of  the  Arkansas  dikes.  The  sub- 
division ouacbitite  is  therefore  made  under  the  monchiquite  and 
fourchite  to  include  those  rocks  which  lack  olivine,  but  are  rich  in 
biotite  and  augite.  This  close  affinity  has  been  remarked  by 
Professor  Rosenbusch  who  has  kindly  examined  a  specimen  from 
one  of  the  freshest  dikes  and  has  emphasized  its  relationships. 
Ouachitite  differs  therefore  from  monchiquite  much  as  a  biotite- 

4 

augitite  does  from  limburgite  and  forms  among  the  dike  rocks  a 
grouping  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  effusives. 

In  color  the  ouachitites  are  black  or  very  dark  gray.  They 
are  all  porphyritic  and  exhibit  very  large  phen^crysts  of  biotite  and 
augit^.  Many  contain  both,  but  in  some  the  former  recedes,  while 
in  others  the  latter  becomes  less  important.  The  augite  may  be 
15  to  20mm  in  its  greatest  dimensions  but  averages  less.  The 
crystals  are  stout  prisms  and  not  tabular.  The  biotite  in  some 
cases  measures  as  much  as  25mm  across  the  base  and  15mm  in 
thickness,  but  also  average  less.  To  macroscopic  observation  it 
is  the  most  striking  mineral  in  the  rock.  On  a  rough  estimate 
its  great  phenocrysts  make  up  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  rock  of 
dyke  18,  but  this  is  an  extreme  case.  The  augite  and  biotite 
when  large  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Such  extremely  large 
phenocrysts  in  such  narrow  dikes  form  a  striking  feature  of 
these  rocks.  Even  when  the  dike  is  as  narrow  as  25mm  the 
the  phenocrysts  of  augite  are  about  6mm  across.  In  the  dikes 
which  occur  long  distances  from  what  are  regarded  as  the  erup« 
tive  centers  and  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  remote  from  any  notable 
parent  mass,  this  occurrence  of  large  phenocrysts  is  very  remark* 
able  and,  although  not  so  very  uncommon,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  attributes  of  such  basic  dikes. 

Mioroaoopic  examincUion* — Under  the  microscope  the  dikes 
are  shown  to  consist  essentially  of  augite,  biotite,  magnetite  and 

o  Ibid.  p.  447. 
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smaller  amoants  of  a  colorless,  isotropic  substance  or  glass. 
With  these  components  are  found  in  one  case  (dike  8)  brown 
basaltic  hornblende,  in  several  others  altered  olivine  and  in  a  few^ 
instances  titanite.  Pyrite  is  common  in  the  decomposed  speci- 
mens. Apatite  has  been  everywhere  noted  and  in  almost  all 
specimens  secondary  calcite  shows  the  beginping  or  advance  of 
alteration.  Although  the  glassy  basis  has  some  strong  nephelin- 
itic  characteristics,  only  in  one  or  two  instances  has  definitely 
crystallized  and  anisotropic  nepheline  been  detected. 

In  two  instances  a  very  feebly  refracting  mineral  was  noted 
which  afforded  between  crossed  nicols  six-sided  cross-sections  of 
marked  zonal  structure  very  like  fig.  2,  pi.  XIV.,  of  Rosen- 
busch,  Mik.  Phys.  Vol.  I.  It  is  probably  some  member  of  the^ 
sodalite  group  exhibiting  optic  anomalies  analogous  to  the 
rhombic  dodecahedral  type  of  garnet.  Haiiyne  is  cited  in  the 
Portuguese  dikes  by  van  Werweke*. 

The  augite  is  of  the  basaltic  type  and  occurs  in  two  genera- 
tions.   It  is  often  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  the  rock  and 
marks  a  tendency  towards  a  fourchite.     The  larger  and  older 
generation  is  formed  of  idiomorphic  crystals  of  comparatively 
large  size  as  noted  above.    They  are  almost  always  zonal  and 
shade  from  lighter,  well-nigh  colorless  tints  inside  to  much  more 
deeply  colored  rims.    The  interior  may  be  faint  green,  yellow  or 
reddish  violet,  the  exterior  deeper  yellow  or  reddish   brown. 
Pleochroism  is  occasionally  present,  but  is  not  always  noticeable. 
In  dikes  207  and  282  it  passes  from  faint  green  parallel  h  and  a 
to  red  parallel  c ;  in  dike  60  yellow  to  light  yellow.     In  dike  8& 
an  augite  with  a  colorless  core  and  a  reddish-brown  rim  showed 
an  extinction  of  41^  for  the  former,  49°  for  the  latter.     This  is 
the  natural  change  from  augite  low  in  iron  and  colorless  to  one 
higher  in  the  same  and  tinted.     Titanite  is  probably  present  in 
the  reddish  or  violet  ones.      The  usual  twinning  on  ooPob  (100^ 
occurs  but  is  not  frequent.     A  zonal  arrangement  of  included 
magnetite  appears  in  dikes  8  and  36,  but  it  is  not  very  marked. 
Biotite  is  at  times  included,  as  usual,  with  OP  (001)  parallel  a 
of  the  augite,  but  such  inclusions  are  not  very  common.    In- 

*  21eae8  Jabrb.  ftir  Min.  Jabrg.  1879,  p.  401. 
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^laded  apatite  is  rarely  foand  and,  indeed,  the  augite  is  on  the 
wh^le  rather  free  from  foreign  matter  of  all  sorts ;  no  glass 
whatever  was  remarked  in  any  instance  within  its  boundaries.  It 
•also  seems  to  resist  corrosion  for  while  the  biotlte  bears  frequent 
evidence  of  having  been  resorbed,  in  only  one  instance  did  an 
augite  show  sach  a  tendency.  Tests  before  the  blow-pipe  failed  to 
«how  the  presence  of  sodium.  Augites  of  the  second  generation 
appear  as  small,  green  prisms  0.05mm  to  0.1mm  and  not  so  well 
bounded  as  those  of  the  first  generation.  They  are  uniformly 
^green  and  non-pleochroic  as  is  usual  in  rocks  of  basaltic  affinities. 

The  process  of  alteration  seems  at  times  to  involve  the 
formation  of  nests  of  small,  olive-green  hornblende  prisms  which 
replace  the  large  augite  crystals.  Calcite  is  also  a  secondary 
product,  as  is  shown  by  the  effervescence  of  the  interior  of  many 
^crystals  when  treated  with  acid.  The  final  result  seems,  however, 
in  most  cases  to  be  the  formation  of  a  chloritic  mass  with  lim- 
onite  and  calcite  intermingled.  Lines  of  some  dark,  ferruginous 
substance  running  regularly  through  such  material  seem  at  times 
to  outline  the  position  of  old  cleavage  cracks,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  iron  oxide  of  the  original  bisilicates  separated 
along  these  cracks.* 

The  biotUe  is  of  a  rich,  reddish  brown  tint,  in  sections  parallel 
HP  (001).  The  crystals  are  large  and  well  developed,  but  they 
have  suffered  much  from  corrosion  and  often  show  rounded 
contours  which  faintly  suggest  the  original  hexagon.  Some 
irregular  fragments  also  occur  which  are  probably  due  to  the 
position  of  the  section.  Somewhat  rarely  a  second  generation 
can  be  determined.  Faint  zonal  structure  is  occasionally  seen. 
The  pleochroic  colors  change  from  deep  reddish  brown  to  faint 
yellow  and  are  in  great  contrast.  A  slightly  inclined  extinction 
on  OP  (001)  is  to  be  seen — perhaps  of  2°  or  8^.  In  some  cases 
^dike  36),  there  is  a  notable  divergence  of  the  optic  axes,  but  it 
probably  does  not  exceed  5^.  Attempts  to  determine  the  percussion 
figure  failed,  as  the  mica  seems  to  have  become  too  soft  and  yields 
little  else  than  a  hole.     The  position  of  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes 

*  Compart  Kemp,  J.  F.,  "Forett  of  Dean  Oamptinlte"  where  a  similar  phenomenon  is 
voted  for  hornblende.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.  Series  8,  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  881. 
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parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry,  as  determined  by  the  crystal- 
lographic  form,  proves  it  to  be  normal  biotite.  It  is  very  free^ 
from  inclusions  of  all  sorts,  but  augite  has  certainly  been  noted 
buried  in  a  mica  crystal  (dike  18).  Mechanical  strains  are  to  be 
seen,  but  are  not  frequent. 

In  alteration  calcite  and  limonite  form  abundantly  and  the 
mica  bleaches  out.  Such  a  whitened  core  may  at  times  be  seen 
buried  in  the  surrounding  calcite,  chlorite,  limonite  and  dirt,, 
which  its  outer  part  has  yielded.  The  irregular  or  rarely  octa- 
hedral grains  of  magnetite  exhibit  few,  if  any,  evidences  of  being 
highly  titaniferous.  To  test  this  on  a  large  scale  a  sample  oT 
dike  36  was  crushed  and  concentrated*  and  the  residue  of  a  few 
grains  thus  obtained,  consisted  of  the  small  heavy  minerals  from 
about  one  pound  of  rock.  An  ordinary  magnet  was'  found  to 
remove  all  the  magnetite  and  nothing  but  very  perfect,  small,, 
hexagonal  prisms  of  apatite  and  fragments  of  augite  remained. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  titanium  shown  by  the  analysis. 
I.  is  probably  in  thd  bisilicates. 

The  glass  basis  is  not  especially  abundant,  but  appears  ai 
times  forming  masses  of  some  size.  It  contains  great  numbers 
of  extremely  minute,  colorless  augite  microlites.  Iiarger  crys- 
tals of  augite  of  the  second  generation  bristle  into  the  glass  from 
its  boundaries  in  almost  every  instance,  and  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  filling  an  interstitial  space.  This  glass  is  much  the  same 
as  that  described  by  fiiickingf  as  basis  of  the  second  kind,  that 
is,  it  is  colorless  and  when  fresh  gelatinizes  readily  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  is  stained  red  with  fuchsine.  * 

This  tendency  to  gelatinize  with  acids  is  doubtless  a 
characteristic  feature  of  these  dikes.  In  alteration  the  glass 
affords  abundant  calcite  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  often  that 

«  Thli  wu  done  In  ftooordanee  with  the  method  racommeBded  bj  O.  A.  Derbf  (8e» 
Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  IndiftDftpolliii  1890),  whtoh  is  m  follows  :— Crush  the  rock  in  a  mortar  and 
pass  it  throQgh  a  20  mesh  ncreen.    Then  concentrate  by  panning  with  a  low-ooned  copper  pan 
in  the  way  practiced  by  the  Bradllan  gold  seekers. 

• 

t  fl.  Backing,  Basaltisehe  gestelne  ans  der  gagendsadwestlich  Ton  Thflringer  Wald  on<| 
aas  der  Khdn.  Jahrb.  d.  k.  p.  g.  Landesanst.  fflr  1880,  also  the  same  for  1881. 
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the  basis  is  fresh  enoagh  to  gelatinize  and  stain.  Biicking  com- 
ments on  the- strong  likeness  between  such  a  magma  and  that  of 
the  typical  nephelinites. 

At  times  hexagonal  contonrs  can  be  seen  in  the  basis  mark- 
ing the  formation  of  nepbeline  and  possessing  extremely  faipt 
double  refraction. 

Among  the  accessory  minercds  titauite  appears  but  rarely 
and  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it.  Pyrite  exists  in  irregalar 
masses  in  the  decomposed  dikes.  It  is  doubtless  a  result  of 
alteration.  Olivine  has  been  noted  in  several  dikes.  It  marks 
a  tendency  toward  a  true  monchiquite  and  a  thin  section  of  dike 
60  resembles  strongly  sections  of  the  typical  Brazilian  rock. 

In  ^ike  3  abundant  basaltic  hornblende  appears.  The 
augite  remains  normal  in  amount^  but  the  biotite  decreases  io 
quantity,  still  being  present,  but  subordinate.  The  hornblende  is 
iu  sharply  defined  id iomorphic  crystals  and  makes  a  very  beauti- 
ful section  with  the  zonal  augite.  Its  extinction  angle  is  high 
for  hornblende  of  this  variety,  and  reaches  at  least  15^.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  replacing  the  biotite  to  some  extent  and  marking 
a  deviation  from  the  normal  type  and  creating  a  tendency 
toward  an  amphibole-ouachitite  or  non-feldspathic  camptonite. 
Such  rocks  have  been  noted  elsewhere  in  dikes  associated  with 
eleolite'-syenite  *,  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  similar  dikes  in 
other  districts  contain  hornblende  with  greater  frequency. 

In  macroscopic  and  to  a  large  degree  in  microscopic  char- 
acteristics the  rock  from  the  dikes,  rich  in  biotite,  has  the 
strongest  imaginable  resemblance  to  the  alnoite  or  melilite 
basalt  of  the  Norwegian  eleolite  syenite  areas.  Specimens  could 
be  found  practically  indistinguishable  (macroscopically)  from 
alnoite  sent  to  J.  F.  Williams  by  Professor  Rosenbusch,  but 
in  no  Arkansas  dike  has  any  melilite  been  found. 

Chemical  investigation, — An  analysis  of  the  rocks  afforded 
the  per  cents  given  in  the  following  table : — 


«  See  Roaenbuscta,  Masaige  Qesteine  pp.  795.  797,  also  the  paper  on  monchiquite  referred 
to  aboTe  and  literature  subsequently  cited. 
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Ancdysea  of  augitic  rocks. 


CONSTITUENTS. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

Ouachitlte. 
HotSpriDgs,  Ark. 

Oaaohitite, 
Arkansas. 

(GamptoDite) 
Nev  Jersey. 

MoDohiqnite 
Brazil. 

SiOa 

86.40 

0.42 
12.94 

8.27  1 

4.59  J 
14.46 
11.44 

8.01 

0.97 

2.86    ) 

8.94    ) 

1.04 

88.07 

40.47 

46.48 

TiOa 

0.99 

AUOs 

17.92 

14.08 

11.70 
8.87 
2.28 
0.96 

5.50 

11.86 

17.44 

16.80 
8.10 
4.21 
1.90 

3.60 

16.16 

FeaOa 

FeO 

C   6.17 
(   6.00 

"OaO 

MgO... 
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Na^O^ 

8.08 
5.85 

HaO 

€0. .-. 

J  4.27 
I   0.45 

PsOft.. 

Total 

Specific  gravity... 

99.84 

99.88 
2.928 

99.88 
8.102 

100.91 
2.728 

I.  Is  of  dike  18  which  is  found  foar  miles  southwest  of  Hot  Springs. 
(3  8.,  20  W.,  sec.  11.,  N.  E.  quarter  of  N.  W.  quarter,)*  The 
analysis  was  made  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Eakins  in  the  laboratory  of  the  U.  8. 
Geological  8urvey.and  kindly  furnished  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ar- 
kansas by  Prof.  J.  8.  Diller. 

II.  Is  of  dike  4  (1  N.,  15  W.,  [sec.  33.,  N.  E.  quarter).  This  ap- 
pears under  the  microscope  to  be  one  of  the  least  altered  of  those  col- 
lected. It  contains  less  biotite  than  many  others,  but  this  mineral  is 
replaced  by  augite.  The  biotite  does  not  form  over  ten  per  cent  of  the 
rock.    Analysis   by   J.    F.   Kemp. 

m.  Is  of  an  analogous  rock,  which  occurs  with  the  eleolite  syen- 
ite at  Beemerville,  N.  J.*  Analysis  by  J.  F.  Kemp.  (Am.  Jour.  Sci. 
Series  8,   Vol.  XXX VHI.,  p.  130.) 

IV.  Ib  of  a  Brazilian  dike.  Analysis  by  M.  Hunter,  (Ueber  Mon- 
ohiquite  eto.    Tscherm.,  Min.  u.  Petr.  Mitth.  XL,  1890,  p.  454). 

From  these  results  it  appears  that  the  rocks  are  extremely 
basic^  high  in  alumina  and  ferric  and  ferrous  oxides,  lime  and 
magnesia^  and  low  in  alkalies.  The  excess  of  potash  over  soda 
is  due  to  the  abundant  biotite,  or  conversely,  it  is  possible  that 
the  presence  of  potash  in  excess  may  have  caused  its  formation 

<■  This  locality  was  afterwards  Tislted  \>j  J.  F.  Williams  of  the  Geol.  Surv.  of  Arkansas 
and  the  abore  mentioned  dike  was  accurately  located  by  the  aid  of  Col.  D.  0.  Kugg  of  Hot 
Springs. 
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and  engendered  one  of  the  chief  pecularities  of  the  rock^ 
Althoagh  analyses  of  sach  dikes^  elsewhere^  (see  sabseqaent 
mention  of  literature)  are  not  as  yet  generally  available,  the 
descriptions  would  indicate  that  biotite  is  much  more  snbordi^ 
nate  than  in  the  specimens  from  Arkansas,  The  rock  from 
New  Jersey,  whose  analysis  is  given  above,  in  mineralogic  com- 
position approaches  the  nearest  to  these  rocks.  The  New 
Jersey  rock  would  have  been  described  under  some  such  name  a& 
is  here  employed,  if  as  much  had  been  known  and  recorded  then 
as  now. 

Oecurrence  of  similar  dikes  elsewhere. — It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
dikes  of  very  basic  rock  are  commonly  associated  with  eleolite 
syenite  wherever  the  latter  has  been  recorded  and  studied.  Thu& 
as  far  back  as  1850,  Bonnet  *  in  a  description  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  eleolite  syenite  or  foyaite  of  the  Serra  de  Monchique  in 
Portugal  mentions  basalt  and  melaphyre  as  associated  with  it^ 
by  which  we  are  to  understand  simply  a  dark,  basic  rock.  A 
series  of  specimens  was  subsequently  collected  there  by  Dr. 
Reiss  and  among  these  was  one  called  basalt  which  occurred  in 
dikes  in  the  eleolite  syenite.  This  came  into  the  possession  of 
Leopold  van  Werweke  and  in  1879  a  description  was  published 
by  him  f.  He  determined  the  rock  to  be  a  limburgite  and  ta 
consist  of  a  gray  ground  mass  with  microscopic  phenocry^ts 
(Einsprenglinge)  of  hornblende,  augite,  olivine  and  haiiyne.  The 
hornblende  is  abundant,  the  olivine  and  haiiyne,  which  among 
themselves  are  present  in  about  equal  quantities,  less  so;  the 
augite  is  sparing ;  apatite  is  present.  L.  van  Werweke  states  that 
it  departs  from  the  normal  limburgite,  but  not  enough  to  make 
a  separate  group. 

A  year  later  van  Werweke  again  wrote  on  the  Portuguese 
rocks  more  in  detail.^     He  refers  to  the  dikes  already  described 
and     mentions  another  in  the   nepheline   (eleolite)   syenite  of 

«  Bonnet.  AlgarTe,  Description  gtographfque  etgeologique  de  cette  Province.  Out  nge- 
approTe  et  imprimle  par  1'  aeademie  royale  des  acieocee  de  Liabonne.   Lisbon,  1850, 

t  L.  Tan  Werweke,  Beitrag  sar  Kenntniaa  der  Limburgite.  Nenea  Jahrbach,  1879,  p.  4S1  ^ 
X  L.  Tan  Werweke.  Ueber  den  Nephelin-Syenite  der  Serra  de  Monchique  im  SQdlicbeo 
Portugal,  nnd  die  denselben  durcbaetzenden  Oesteine,  Neuea  Jahrbuch,  Jabrg.,   1880,  Band 
L,  pp.  141-186,  eapeciallj  p.  179. 
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Picota  which  he  determines  to  be  a  nepheline  basalt  with  acces- 
sory plagioclase.  It  is  a  fioely  crystalline  rock  and  consists 
of  idiomorphic  hornblende,  needles  of  augite^  magnetite  and  mag- 
nesia-mica in  a  colorless,  doubly  refracting  gronndmass.  With 
this  are  ^'  microporphyritic  '^  augite,  olivine,  and  small  rods  of 
feldspar  in  the  gronndmass.  The  gronndmass  gives  a  grayish 
blue  interference  color,  gelatinizes  and  yields  cubes  of  salt  oq 
drying  and  is  therefore  called  nepheline.  The  hornblende, 
augite  and  nepheline  are  about  equally  abundant.  The  magnet- 
ite is  titaniferous.  The  augite  is  zonal,  being  gray  inside  with 
a  red  rim.  The  biotite  occurs  with  magnetite  in  wreaths 
surrounding  the  olivine  and  is  also  subordinate  in  the  ground- 
mass.  The  syenite  in  which  these  augitic  dikes  occur  has  been 
shown  to  be  later  than  the  Culm  and  van  Werweke  pronounces 
these  dikes  to  be  different  from  any  known  pre -Tertiary  type. 
Another  specimen  (p.  182)  from  the  Yalle  do  Biepo  is  pro- 
nounced nepheline  basalt  and  is  shown  to  consist  of  a  fine- 
grained gronndmass  of  nepheline^  augite,  olivine  and  much 
magnetite  and  mica.  This  one  may  not  differ  materially  from 
the  Arkansas  dikes.  A  six-centimeter  dike  (p.  182)  from  Sitio 
das  Bebolas  has  the  same  gronndmass  as  the  last  with  augite, 
amphibole,  feldspar  and  mica  phenocrysts.  Another  from  Sitio 
do  Barocco  is  prophyritic  containing  augite,  feldspar,  hornblende, 
mica,  titanite  and  olivine.  The  hornblende  phenocrysts  are 
often  as  much  as  6cm  in  length.  The  mica  is  subordinate.  The 
augite  is  pleochroic,  violet  to  yellow. 

These  Portugese  rocks  furnish  some  close  parallels  to  the 
Arkansas  dikes,  but  the  general  absence  of  hornblende  and 
olivine  and  the  extreme  abundance  of  biotite  in  the  latter,  places 
them  in  strong  contrast  with  the  former. 

0.  A.  Derby  *  has  recently  found  basaltic  dikes  associated 
with  the  Brazilian  eleolite  syenites.  Dikes  of  various  kinds  of 
basalt  occur  near  Campo  Grande  in  gneiss  (p.  458).  Again  the 
gneiss  at  Tingua  is  cut  by  small  dikes  (p.  459).  In  the  Pocos 
de  Caldas  (Hot  Springs)  region  tephritic  basalts  are  associated 

*  Derbf,  O.  A.,  On  Nepheline  Rocks  in  Brazil,  ete.,  Q.  J.  Q.  8.,  Londoo,  1887,  p.  tf 7. 
26  Geological;  Tel.  ii.,  1890. 
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with  Carboniferotts  rocks.  This  appears  to  be  verj  like  the 
Arkansas  dikes  and  Mr.  Derby ^  who  has  looked  over  the  slides 
of  the  Arkansas  rocks  in  the  Cornell  laboratory  with  the  writer, 
pronounces  them  to  be  very  like  the  Brazilian  varieties  and  to 
differ  from  the  latter  only  in  the  greater  amount  of  biotite  which 
they  contain. 

A  series  of  the  Brazilian  rocks  was  sent  to  Prof.  Rosenbusch 
and  by  him  entrusted  to  F.  Fr.  Graeff  ^^^  but  nothing  especiallj 
tn  regard  to  the  dikes  has  as  yet  been  published  by  him. 

Very  recently  the  paper  by  Hunter  and  Rosenbusch  f  cited 
above  has  appeared  and,  while  in  the  main,  it  is  intended  to 
establish  the  general  connection  of  these  basic  dikes  with  eleoiite 
syenites,  it  gives  a  very  full  description  of  those  from  Brazil. 
Their  many  points  of  affinity  with  the  Arkansas  dikes  have 
already  been  commented  on. 

As  the  result  of  field  work  done  years  before,  the  existence 
of  a  great  dike  of  some  eruptive  rock  near  Beemerville,  ia 
northwestern  New  Jersey,  was  noted  in  the  New  Jersey  report 
for  1868,  p.  144.  This  was  visited  in  1881  by  B.  K.  Emersoa 
and  a  description  was  published  in  1882.^  Emerson  mentions 
<ome  stray  pieces  of  a  fine-grained,  brownish  black  eruptive  rock 
filled  with  scales  of  mica,  which  show  nepheline  in  the  thin  sec- 
tion. Other  bodies  in  place  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Jersey 
Annual  Report  for  1882,  p.  67,  and  these  led  the  writer  (J.  F. 
Kemp)  to  visit  the  region  in  1888  and  to  study^them  in  the  field. 
As  a  result  a  description  ||  was  published,  but  since  the  rocks  are 
almost  always  excessively  altered  and  impregnated  with  calcite 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  their  original  condition  was. 
They  were  shown,  however,  to  consist  of  abundant  large  crystals 
of  biotite,  of  rather  less  frequent  idiomorphic  augite  in  two  gen- 
erations, of  magnetite  and  apatite,  and  of  some  plagioclase,  which 

«  Graeff,  Franx,  Fr.,  Mlnenlogiach-petrogrmphisohe  Untarsachung  roa  EUolite-aye- 
niten  von  der  Serra  de  TiDga£.    N.  Jfthrb,  f Or  Bfln.,  Jahig»ng»  1887,  Band  II.,  p.  222. 

I  M.  Hunter  and  H.  Rosenbiiaob,  Ueber  Monchiqait,  ela  Oamptonltiaehet  Oanggestela 
«a8  der  Qefolgsehart  der  EUtoUtbajeoite.    Mln.  u.  Petr.  UiU.,  Band  XJ,,  1890,  p.  465. 

I  Emerson,  B.  E.,  On  a  great  dike  of  Foyalte  or  BlieoUte-Sfenltt  catting  the  Hudaoa 
RlTer  Shales  in  northwestern  New  Jersey .     Am.  Jour.  Sol.  Series  8,  Vol.  XXIII.,  1882,  p.  SOS. 

I  K«>mp,  J.  F.,  Do  Certain  Porphjrite  Bosses  in  northwestern  New  Jersey.  Am.  Jour. 
Sci.  Seiles  3,  Vol.  XXIII..  1889,  p.  180. 
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could  be  distinguished  in  the  groundmass.  The  writer  was 
unable  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  presence  of  nepheline,  although 
strongly  suspecting  it,  and  hence  from  the  Paleozoic  surround- 
ings of  the  rocks  they  were  called  porphyrites.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  age  of  intrusion  of  the  syenite  cannot  be  definitely 
stated  and  that  all  that  appears  is  that  it  is  later  than  the  Hudson 
River  and  Oneida  stages.  The  great  basicity  of  the  rocks,  as 
«hown  by  analysis  makes  their  affinities  with  the  porphyrites 
improbable  and,  as  certain  of  the  slides  show  the  strongest  anal* 
ogies  with  the  Arkansas  dikes,  all  these  rocks  clearly  belong  in  the 
«ame  category.  Prompted  by  the  preparation  of  this  paper  the 
writer  again  visited  the  New  Jersey  region  and  spent  nearly  a 
week  in  field  work.  Several  new  outcrops  of  the  basic  rock  were 
found  and  it  was  clearly  seen  to  be  associated  with  the  eleolite 
syenite  and  to  have  come  out  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  either 
<}lose  alongside  or  penetrating  the  shales  a  mile  or  two  away. 
That  other  dikes  of  somewhat  different  character  occur  six  or 
«even  miles  away  will  be  shown  in  a  later  contribution.  So  far 
as  can  be  judged  the  dikes  or  bosses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
syenite  are  nearer  like  the  Arkansas  dikes  than  any  rocks  yet 

-discovered. 

In  1885  J.  E:  Wolff  announced  in  the  Neues  Jahrbuch 

^Vol.  I.,  of  1885,  p.  69)  certain  nepheline  rocks  of  great  interest 
fr(ta  the  Crazy  Mountains  of  Montana  and  subsequently  pub- 
lished a  detailed  description  of  them.*  The  rocks  form  dikes  in 
Cretaceous  sandstone  and  consist  usually  of  augite,  biotite,  neph- 
eline, plagioclase,  magnetite,  olivine  and  haiiyne.  They  appear 
to  have  considerable  in  common  with  those  described  above,  as 
for  example,  the  large  augites  and  biotites  whose  mineralogic 
properties  are  closely  related  to  those  described  here.  But  there 
are  other  differences,  such  as  the  presence  of  plagioclase  and  the 
fact  that  the  rocks,  so  far  as  known,  are  not  associated  with 
•eleolite  syenites. 

In  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  for  1863t 

■>  Wolff,  J.  E.,  Notw  on  the  Petrographj  of  the  Graej  Moon  taint  and  other  localities  in 
Hod  tana  Territorj.    Northern  Transconti  cental  Surrey. 

t  Acknowledgmenta  are  here  made  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Adams  of  McGili  OoIlegCi  Ifontrsal,  for 
«  Tory  kind  reply  to  Inquiries  respscting  these  rooks  and  for  sereral  spedmens  for  oomparisoa . 
Id  thio  sections  the  speefmens  sent  are  dH  Terj  like  the  Arkansas  dikes  and  resemble  mora 
closely  trpiesl  camptonites. 
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p.  665,  T,  8.  Hunt  mentioDs,  of  oourse  with  no  microscopic  de^ 
scriptioDs,  as  occurring  near  Montreal,  trachytes,  phonolitea^ 
diorites  and  dolerites.  In  the  report  for  1877-78,  p.  429,  B.  J. 
Harrington  adds  an  analcite-bearing  rock  or  tescbenite  to 
the  above.  These  rocks  have  since  been  investigated  hy 
Harrington  and  Adams  and  further  descriptions  are  to  be 
expected.  Rosenbusch  mentions  (Massige  Gesteine  p.  90)  the 
occurrence  of  eleolite  syenite  near  Montreal.  A.  Lacroiz  has 
printed  a  note  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  for  June  2,  1890,  p.  1152, 
entitled,  ^^Sur  la  Syenite  elseolithique  de  Montreal  (Canada)  et 
sur  les  modifications  de  contact  endomorphes  et  exomorphes  de 
cette  roche."  Lacroix  mentions  as  cutting  Trenton  and  Chaisy 
limestones,  hornblende  and  mica  diabase  and  olivine  gabbro^ 
which  contain  at  times  enough  nepheline  and  sodalite  to  occasion 
a  passage  into  tescbenite,  in  the  sense  of  Fouqu6  et  Levy.  After 
these  basic  rocks  the  eleolite  syenite  was  formed  and  both  are 
cut  by  narrow  dikes  of  what  are  called  porphyrites,  including 
mica  porphyrites,  augite  mica  porphyrites  (cf.  New  Jersey), 
hornblende  porphyrites,  augitites,  and  finally  nephelinites  with 
ffigirite  and  secondary  zeolites.  Of  these  dikes,  nothing  further 
than  mere  mention  is  made,  except  that  rolled  boulders  of  them 
are  found  in  a  neighboring  Lower  Helderberg  conglomerate,  a 
iact  that  helps  to  fix  the  age  of  their  formation. 

For  two  seasons  the  writer  under  the  auspices  of  the  XL  8. 
Geological  Survey  has  been  engaged  in  studying  and  mapping 
the  dikes  which  occur  very  abundantly  around  Lake  Champlain 
40  to  100  miles  (64  to  160km)  south  of  Montreal.  These  are 
mostly  diabases,  camptonites  and  non-feldspathic  moncbiquites. 
In  the  southern  portion  of  this  area,  the  camptonites  are  chiefly 
found,  while  to  the  north  are  the  monchiquites.  These 
may  in  all  probability  be  regarded  as  an  outlying  man- 
ifestation of  the  eruptive  activity  which  had  its  chief 
development  at  Montreal  and  as  furnishing  another  illus- 
tration, if  this  view  be  a  correct  one,  of  the  distance  to 
which  such  a  manifestation  may  extend.  On  Lake  Cbamplais 
they  are  60  to  100  miles  (96  to  160km)  and  more  south  of  the 
main  eruptive  area.  Quartzless  and  quartz  porphyries  (Bostonite?) 
•ccur  with  them  in  great  development. 
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The  Montreal  area  is  being  studied  by  Harrington  and 
Adams  from  whom  future  detailed  descriptions  may  be  expected 
as  stated  above. 

Eleolite  syenite  is  known  at  Litchfield,  Me.^  and  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  the  entire  New  England  coast  in  this  region  is 
eeamed  with  dikes  *  but  as  they  are  widespread  and  abundant 
and  the  eleolite  syenite  very  subordinate,  it  would  hardly  be 
justifiable  to  connect  all  or,  with  our  present  knowledge,  even  a 
few  of  them  with  it.  Such  relations  may,  however,  appear  in 
the  future. 

Brogger  mentions  in  his  recent,  exhaustive  monographf  on 
the  minerals  of  the  Norwegian  syenite  pegmatite  dikes,  that 
dikes  of  basic  rock  occur  which  are  the  youngest  of  the  series. 
He  mentions  (p.  79)  diabase,  diabase-porphyrite,  proterobase,  and 
proterobase-porphyrite.  These  rocks  are  more  fully  described 
in  his  earlier  work :  Die  Silurischen  Etagen  2  and  3,  where  they 
are  said  to  be  rich  in  plagioclase. 

Dikes  called  originally  melilite-basalt  by  Tornebohm  X 
were  announced  in  1882  from  the  island  of  Alno  and  vicinity 
and  likewise  occur  in  close  relation  to  eleolite  syenite.  The 
melilite  rock  has  since  been  named  alnoite  by  Bosenbusch.  Its 
iAose  resemblence  to  ouachitite  has  already  been  emphasized. 

Greenstone  dikes  are  casually  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
papers  on  the  Ditro  eleolite  syenite,  cited  by  Koch||  but  are  not 
described.  So  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  they  are  yet  to  be 
recorded  from  the  Greenland  area,  for  Y rba  makes  no  reference 
to  such  dikes. § 

The  nepheline  and  melilite  rocks  from  Greenland  described 
by  Tornebohm^  were  from  loose  blocks  of  which  the  field  re- 
lations have  not  yet  been  definitely  stated. 

*  Kemp,  J.  F.,  Dikes  near  Kenaebunkport,  Me.;  Amerloan  Geologist,  March,  189«. 
CitatioiM  to  the  local  literature  are  given. 

t  BrSgxer,  W.  C,  Die  Minerolien  der  Sjeoitpegmatikginge  der  Sad-nonregiichea 
Aagit-  und  Nepbelinfjenltgftnge.    Published  as  Vol.  XVI.,  of  the  Zeitschr.  f.  Krjst.,  1890. 

t  Cited  from  the  original  Swedish  io  Roscnbasch,  Phjsiog.  der  Masslgen  G«stein.'pp 
tH  and  80e. 

I  Koch,  A.,  M.  Jabrb.  Miuei-rfl.    Jabrg.,  1880,  Band  I. 

g  Vrba,  K., BeitrSgexjr  Keuntniss  der  Oeslelne Sad-Ordnlands,  SiUsungsb.  der  Aka- 
4emie  der  Wlasensch.  sa  Wein.  LXIX.,  1874,  I. 

f  Cited  from  the  Swedish  in  Boseobasch,  Phfslographie  der  Massigen  Oestelne,  p.  7M 
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From  this  widely  distributed  and  well*nigh  univenal  as- 
sociation of  very  basic  rocks  with  eleolite  syenite  we  most  infer 
that  there  is  some  underlying  genetic  relation  between  the  two. 
The  syenites  appear  in  most  cases  to  precede,  but  this  is  not 
always  true  in  Arkansas,  and  in  New  Jersey  the  relative  age  is. 
not  apparent.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  striking  phenomenon 
that  two  such  sharply  contrasted  magmas  should  occur  in  soeh 
close  proximity,  the  one  being  so  subordinate  in  amount  to  the 
other. 

Rosenbusch*  attributes  the  occurrence  of  these  widely  dif- 
ferent rocks  to  the  splitting  up  of  what  he  designates  as  the 
foyaite  magma. 

The  work  of  collecting  specimens  and  noting  the  occurrence 
of  the  dikes  lying  outside  the  syenite  areas  was  done  by  J.  C. 
Branner,  £.  C.  Buchanan,  T.  B.  Comstock,  L.  S.  Griswold,  R. 
A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  J.  P.  Smith,  R.  A.  Whitmore,  J.  F.  Williams 
and  Arthur  Winslow.  Those  within  or  very  near  the  syenite 
areas  were  gathered  principally  by  J.  F.  Williams,  under  whose 
charge  the  work  has  been.  Modt  of  the  thin  sections  have  been 
made  and  the  petrographic  investigation  done  in  the  Geologi- 
cal Labratory  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Seventy- five  sections  were  made  in  all,  ten  of  which  were  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  R.  N.  Brackett  of  the  Greologicai  Survey  of 
Arkansas. 

*  Uebtr  die  chemlscbeo  BMiebuDfeii  der  erupt irgesteine  by  H.  Roeenbusch.    MiDeral" 
mnd  Pelrograph.  Mlttheil.,  Band.  XI.,  1889,  p.  144. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Tabulation  of  the  Dikes  of  Igneous  Bock  of  Arkansas^ 
by  J.  F.  Kemp  and  J.  Francis  Williams. 

This  tabulation  presents  in  a  condensed  form  the  chief 
points  of  interest  concerning  the  occurrence  and  the  more 
important  petrographic  characteristics  of  the  dikes  of  igneous 
rock  in  Arkansas. 

The  dikes  are  arranged  in  a  geographic  order  beginning 
with  that  one  which  lies  furthest  north  and  then  proceeding 
southward  taking  each  range  of  townships  and  considering 
under  each  of  these  first  those  lying  at  the  extreme  west  and 
then  those  further  to  the  east  until  all  in  that  range  of 
townships  have  been  discussed.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  that  have  been  made^  occur  in  cases  where  the  dikes 
are  represented  on  the  special  maps ;  in  such  cases  all  the 
dikes  on  one  map  are  kept  together  regardless  of  the  town-^ 
ship  in  which  they  occur. 

The  fact  is  here  again  emphasized  that  this  table  con- 
tains,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  can  only  contain,  a 
small  proportion  of  the  dikes  which  exist  in  the  state*  As 
far  as  these  are  at  present  known  to  the  survey  they  are 
here  tabulated. 

The  columns  need  very  little  explanation  additional  to 
that  given  in  the  headings,  but  attention  is  called  to  the 
following  points : — 

After  dike  57  the  column  in  which  the  township  and 
range  are  given  is  omitted  for  in  all  the  special  maps  no  two 
sections  of  the  same  number  occur  and  no  confusion  can 
arise  from  the  omission  of  township  and  range. 
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After  the  same  namber  of  dikes  the  colamn,  in  which  ii 
recprded  the  name  of  the  man  who  first  reported  the  dike, 
is  omitted,  for  all  of  the  dikes  (with  the  exception  of  dikes 
58  to  64  inclasiye,  in  which  cases  the  fact  is  especially  noted 
in  the  'location"  column)  were  found  and  described  by  J. 
Francis  Williams. 

The  column  containing  the  name  of  the  man  by  whom  the 
microscopic  petrographic  descriptions  of  the  several  rocks  were 
made  contains  a  large  number  of  blank  spaces,  showing  that  io 
those  cases  no  microscopic  examination  was  made  and  that  the 
petrographic  character  and  name  of  the  rock  were  determined 
maoroscopioally  by  the  finder. 

As  compactness  is  an  essential  in  such  a  table,  the  descrip- 
tions of  localities,  occurrence  and  petrographic  characteristics 
have  been  made  as  short  as  possible,  and  in  some  cases  the  clear- 
ness may  have  suffered    from  too  great  brevity  in  description. 

The  insertion  of  the  small  cuts  in  the  ^'location  column''  has 
been  made  in  order  to  express  more  easily  and  concisely  than 
coald  be  done  in  words  the  relative  positions  of  the  dikes  in  the 
banks  and  cliffs  in  which  they  occur.  The  cuts  are  to  be  con- 
sidered simply  as  diagrammatic  representations  of  the  positions 
of  the  dikes,  and  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  face  of  the  cliff  has  in  most  cases  had  to  be  modified  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  points  desired. 

The  punctuation  has  been  omitted  from  the  table,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  compactness  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  ordi- 
nary fonts  of  type  do  not  contain  punctuation  marks  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  allow  of  their  proper  use  in  this  large  table.  The 
omission  of  periods  after  single  initial  letters  will  cause  but 
little  confusion,  but  in  the  description  of  localities  and  especi- 
ally in  the  petrographic  descriptions  the  substitution  of  commas 
for  colons  and  semicolons,  and  the  entire  omission  of  the  commas 
from  the  sentences  where  they  are  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
sense  may,  at  first,  occasion  some  confusion,  but  if  the  fact  of 
these  substitutions  and  omissions  is  born  in  mind  no  misconcep- 
tion of  the  meaning  need  arise. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
Scheme  of  Abrangement  and  GENERikL  Conclusions. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the  igneous 
tocks  of  Arkansas  that  they  embrace  manj  forms  of  eleolite 
syenite  and  its  accompanying  rocks  which  have  not  been  found 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  or^  if  found,  are  so  poorly  exposed  and 
occur  so  sparingly  that  they  have  been  but  little  studied. 

So  far  as  the  rocks  of  Arkansas  correspond  wi(h  those  de- 
scribed by  Brogger  in  Norway  or  those  described  by  Machado, 
i3trsdS,  Derby  and  Hussak  from  Brazil,  or  by  van  Werveke  and 
t)thers  from  Portugal,  names  similar  to  those  used  by  those 
writers  have  been  adopted,  but  in  many  cases  no  names  have  as 
.yet  been  suggested  which  apply  to  certain  types  occurring  in 
Arkansas. 

The  name  eleolite  syenite  has  been  restricted  in  this  report 
to  the  holocrystalline,  granitic,  abyssal  rocks  and  the  dike  rocks 
iiave  been  sharply  separated  from  them. 

When  the  structure  of  the  dike  rocks  approaches  that  of  an 
abyssal  eleolite  syenite  the  rock  has  been  called  an  eleolite  syenite 
dike  rook.  (Elaolithsyenit  Ganggestein)  in  the  same  sense  that 
Rosenbusch  (Mikroskop.  Physiog.  Vol.  II.,  p.  279)  uses  the 
name  granitic  dike  rocks  (Granitische  Ganggesteine). 

In  all  these  rocks  feldspar  and  eleolite  are  the  important 
and  characteristic  constituents. 

These  dike  rocks  have  been  subdivided  both  according  to 
their  structure  and  the  minerals  which  they  contain  and  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  have  been  established. 

Miarolitic  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock  (p.  90)  which  is  a  miaro- 
litic  dike  rock  containing  eleolite  but  no  quartz. 

Hiarolitic  quartz  syenite  dike  rock   (p.  93)  which   contains 
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quartz  (usually  secondary)  and  is  decidedly  miarolitic  in  struc- 
ture. 

PegmcUUic  eleoliie  eudialyte  syenite  dike  rock  (p.  239)  which 
consists  of  large  pegmatitic  crystals  and  closely  resembles  some 
of  the  dikes  described  by  Brogger. 

Pulaskite  {TrcLohytie  hornblende  {augite)  syenite  dike  rock)  (p. 
57)  in  which  the  trachytic  structure  is  brought  out  by  the 
form  of  the  feldspars  and  in  which  hornblende  is  more  import 
tant  than  augite,  but  which  in  other  respects  resembles  Brog- 
ger's  laurvikite  very  closely. 

Traohytio  eleoliie  syenite  dike  rook  (p.  83)  which  in  macro- 
scopic appearance  resembles  Brogger's  nordmarkite.  This  rock>. 
according  to  its  constituents  and  structure,  would  fall  under  the 
group  designated  by  Brogger  as  foyaite  (a  name  not  used  by  the 
writer). 

Traohytio  eleoliie  canorinite  syenite  dike  rook  {Diamond  Jo- 
type)  (p.  233)  isy  as  its  name  expresses,  a  dike  rock  containing 
besides  feldspar,  eleolite  and  canorinite  among  the  light  colored 
silicates. 

The  next  class  of  rocks  consists  of  the  truly  porphyritic 
rocks  which  are  grouped  as  follows: — 

Eleolite  porphyry  which  is  restricted  to  a  truly  porphyritic 
form  of  eleolite  syenite  in  which  the  eleolite  forms  the  phenoorysts 
and  orthoclase  is  of  only  secondary  importance.  These  have 
been  subdivided  according  to  the  d»rk  colored  silicates  which 
thfy  contain.  They  possibly  consist  of  both  dike  and  border 
types,  but  are  for  the  present  included  under  one  head,  since  no 
specimens  have  been  found  sufficiently  typical  of  either  class  to 
allow  of  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  two. 

Eleoliie  iingudite  which  is  macroscopically  still  more  por- 
phyritic than  the  eleolite  porphyry  in  its  appearance  and  ia 
many  respects  resembles  the  phonolites.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  phenocrysts  of  orthoclase,  the  eleolite  in  the  groundmasa 
and  the  holocrystalline  and  in  many  cases  panidiomorphic 
character  of  the  latter.  The  line  between  it  and  the  eleolite 
porphyry  is  drawn  with  reference  to  the  phenocrysts  which  the 
rocks  contain  and  the  structure  of  the  groundmasses. 
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Two  types  of  eleolite  tingu^ite  are  recognized,  namely,  the 
ilike  type  and  the  border  type^  but  the  distinction  is  one  of  occur- 
rence and  not  one  of  structure. 

Among  the  leucitic  rocks  no  trule  abyssal  forms  ap])ear,  bat 
the  dike  form  corresponding  to  the  trachytic  eleolite  syenite 
dike  rock  (Diamond  Jo  type)  occurs  associated  with  the  latter. 
This  leucite  rock  is  designated  in  this  report  as  leuoiie  syenite 
dike  rock  in  order  to  emphasize  the  similarity  between  it  and  the 
Diamond  Jo  type  of  eleolite  rock.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
phenoorysts  of  pseudoleucite,  eleolite  and  feldspar.  The  pseu- 
doleucites  are  more  prominent  than  the  two  other  light  colored 
constituents.  The  rock  in  some  cases  approaches  very  closely  to 
a  leuoiie  porphyry  and  in  other  cases  has  the  structure  form  of  a 
true  abyssal  rock.  The  transition  is,  however^  so  gradual  and 
fio  local  that  the  separation  into  the  two  groups  has  not  been 
made  in  this  report  and  this  rock  is  all  classed  under  the  head  of 
leucite  syenite  dike  rock. 

Leucite  tingudite  is  similar  to  the  eleolite  tingu^ite  except 
that  as  in  the  preceding  case  the  pseudoleucitee  are  the  most 
characteristic  phenocrysts.  The  rock  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  leucite  phonolite,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  same 
way  that  the  eleolite  tingu4ite  differs  from  the  eleolite  phon- 
olite. The  leucite  tinguaite  consists  of  a  dike  type  and  bor- 
der type  which  differ  from  each  other  in  the  structure  of  the 
groundmass.  The  dike  type  shows  a  certain  amount  of  fluidity 
in  the  groundmass  while  the  border  type  is  perfectly  non- 
fluidal,  and  is  holocrystalline  with  a  tendency  to  panidio- 
morphism  in  its  constituents. 

JEgirite  tingudite  (p.  867)  macroscopically  resembles  the 
eleolite  tinguaite  very  closely  but  differs  from  it  in  that 
microscopically  no  eleolite  is  visible  in  the  groundmass.  The 
feldspar  is  in  large  tabular  crystals  and  is  the  only  impor- 
tant phenocryst.  The  base  consists  principally  of  minute 
feldspar  and  sagirite  crystals. 

The  peridotite  forms  a  distinct  type  of  rock  and  its  char- 
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acteristics    have    been   stadied  and  described  (see    chapter 
XI.)  by  R.N.  Brackett. 

The  augitio  dikes  belong  to  the  monchiqnite  group  and 
among  them  are  some  rocks  which  contain  olivine  and  others 
in  which  it  is  wanting.  A  complete  scheme  of  subdivisions 
for  this  group  is  given  on  p.  892. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated  in  regard  to  the  various 
regions  it  is  seen  that  in  all  probability  these  igneous  outbursts 
all  took  place  about  the  same  time  and  that  although  successive 
and  distinct  periods  of  igneous  activity  are  recognizable  in  each 
of  them  they  are  chronologically  not  very  far  removed  from 
each  other. 

The  evidence  at  hand  points  to  the  subsidence  at  the  end  of 
the  Cretaceous  period  as  the  time  when  these  eleolite  rocks  were 
intruded.  The  country  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Caddo 
in  Clark  county  was  submerged  during  the  Cretaceous  period 
and  was  covered  with  Cretaceous  deposits.  (See  map  in  An. 
Rep.  for  1888,  Vol.  II.)  It  was  then  again  depressed  until  all 
that  portion  of  the  state  lying  along  and  east  of  the  St.  LouiS| 
Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  was  under  the  Tertiary  sea 
and  was  covered  with  Tertiary  material.  The  igneous  rocks 
were  probably  intruded  during  this  subsidence  for  it  is  natural 
to  assume  that  by  a  subsidence  of  the  land  a  pressure  would  be 
exerted  upon  the  molten  material  below  and  that  when  cracks 
were  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  Paleozoic  rocks  the  igneous 
material  would  force  its  way  up  into  or  through  them.  It  is 
probable  that  this  intrusion  of  igneous  material  began  early 
during  this  subsidence  and  lasted  until  near  its  close,  so  that 
some  of  the  rock  was  intruded  either  while  the  Paleozoic  rock 
which  covered  it  was  under  the  Tertiary  sea  or  else  but  very 
shortly  before  that  time. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  the  syenitic  rocks  describ- 
ed above  is  shown  at  a  glance  by  an  inspection  of  the  fol- 
lowing table: — 
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uE«g{ri.  ting.f  cegirlte  tinguaite. 

Amph.  monch.,  ampbibole  monchiquite. 

Amph.  ouach  ,  amphibole  ouachitite. 

Campt.,  camp'onite. 

EI.  eudlalit4*  sy.,  el»*<>lile  endialyte  Bvenite. 

El.  gainet  87.,  eloDlit*'  garoei  syenite. 

El.  mfca  sy.,  eleolyte  mica  syenite. 

EI.  porph  ,  eleolite  porphyry 

EI.  sy.,  eleolite  syenite. 

El.  sy.  dike  rock.,  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock. 

EI.  ting.,  eleoli  e  tinguaite. 

Foarch.,  fourchite. 


Lamph.,  lamproph^r. 

Leuc  porph.,  leucite  porpbyry. 

LeuG.  sy.  dike  rock.,  leucite  syenite  dike  rock. 

Leuc.  ting.,  leucite  tinguaite. 

Monch.,  monchiquite. 

Miaro.  el.  sy.,  miarolitio  eleolite  syenite. 

Mlaro.,  qu.  sy.,  loiarolltio  quarts  syenite. 

Ouach. ,  ouachitite. 

Porph..  porphyry. 

Porpb.  sy.,  porpbyritic  syenite. 

Qu.  sy.,  quarts  syenite. 

Ting.,  tinguaite. 


AbsorbtlTenees  of  rock 47-48,  78,  86,  90, 182 

Achmatow  mine,  Russia,  yesuTianite  from 887 

Acmitefrom  Norway,  analysis  of 260 

Adams,  F.  D.,  specimens  from ^.......^ 4(3 

J^lrite,  analysis  of  Magnet  Goto  specimen 260 

Norwegian  specimen 260 

early  history  of ......^ 248 

in  eeg.  ting.  869,  Cont.  rook  160,  El.  end.  sy.  248-260,  £1.  sy,  77,  80,  i:i8.  El.  sy. 
dike  rock  286, 287,  El.  sy.  pegmatite  dike  148,  El.  ting.  862,  Leuo.  sy.  dike  rock 
275,  Leuc.  ting.  279,  .280,  281,  288,  289,  Pulask.  68,  Ting.  102,  noted  in  Magnet  Goto.  249 

.Sglrit^  tinguaite,  analysis  of  Arkansas  material.. 870 

analysis  of  Norway  material .« -^ 287,  870 

described.  Border  type  149-160,  Dike  type  146-7. 

dikes ;. 867-878 

Hot    Springs 867-361 

flominy  Hill.. 871-378 

likeness  to  rhomben-porphyr 147 

minerals  in ., 146-7, 149-160,  869-878 

nseof  name  in  this  report 480 

Age  of  igneous  rocks  in  Arkansas 8,  48, 128,  348,  866,  886-898,  431 

Ainigmatite  in  Pulaskite 64 

Alblte  microperthitio  Intergrowth  of 91 

Aldrich,  A.  B.,  assistanoe  from 868 

A\\\a  Mountain ., 19,  26,  80,  86,  72,  90,  106,  114, 118,  122 

AlnS,  Sweden,  dikes  on .«.  406 

Alndite  named.. m....... 406 

similarity  to  amph.  monch 296,  898 

Aipe  Claplaja,  psendomorphs  from 115 

28  Geological;  Vol.  ii.,  1890. 
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Amphibole  (see  also  hornblende) 

in  amph.  monch.  162,  292,  Cont.  rock  297.    El.  bj.  78, 184-5,    El.  sj.  pegmat.  dikes 

87, 144.    Miaro.  el.  bj.  dike  91. 

For  ph.  Bj.  141,  Pulaak.  68-65.  Ting  108. 

blotlie  monGhiqalte...................M.....^ ......^  109 

foarchlte,  analjaiaof.. .^  228 

deacrihed.. 110 

monchlqaite,  analjsia  of.. 296 

appearanoe  of 155 

minerals  in.. 161-158,292-294 

occurrence  of. 109, 151, 185,291 

ouachitite  described 110-L14 

minerals  in. 112-llS 

tendency  towards........ dSS 

Analdte  in  El.  87.  78,  El.  sy.  dike  rock  87,  Pulask.  68-69. 
Analysis  of  acmite  260,  iEgirite  260,  JE^,  ting.  287,  870,  Air  188. 

Amph.  foorch.  228,  Amph.  monch.  Ill,  295,  Apatite  221. 
Biotite  211,  Blue  granite  89,  Brookite  (Arkansite)  808,  809. 
Camptonitelll,899. 
Detrital  material  88,  Dysanalyte  884. 

Eleolite  210,  271,  288,  El.  felsite  268,  El.  mica  sy.  (light)  226,  228,  El.  mica  sy. 
(dark)  227,  228,  El.  porphyry  261,  El.  sy.  81,88,  El.  sy.  dike  rock  88,  238, 
276,  El.  sy.(ortboclasiic)  185,  EL  sy.(plagloclastic)  189,  El.  ting.  266,Eudialyte 
247. 
Fourch.  108,  HI,  Foyalte81. 
HaQyne  (iheor.)  288,  Hydrotitanite  385. 
Kaolin  82,  Kryi  topertbite  59,  60. 

Laurdalite   81,   lAurTilcite  70,  Leuclte  (altered)  273,  Leuc.  sy.  dike  rock  276, 
Leuc.  ling,  (total  analy.)  287,  Leuc.  ting,  (partial  analy  )  287,  Lodestone  219. 
Manganopectolite  254,  ihid.  (recalculated)  255,  Metamorphosed  rock  802,  Micro- 
dine  240,  Microcliiie  microperthile  76,  Moucb.  Ill,  899,  Monticellite  840-1. 
Natrollte  252,  263,  Natrozonotlite  (recalculated)  358,  ibid,  (theor.)  358,  Mephe- 

linsyenlt  81,  Nordmurkite  89. 
Ortbodase  270,  360,  Ouach.  228,  399,  Osarklte  223. 

Pectolite  (theo.)  255,  Peridot.  383,  885,  Perofskite  884,  Pikrite  porphyrlte  111, 

Pot.  and  sod.  in  Pot.  Sulph.  water  868,  Protovermiculite  211,  225,  Pseudo- 

leucite  (total  and  partial  analy.)  270,  278,  Pulask.  (fresh)  70,  81,  88,  (part  de- 

CO  nap.)  70. 

Quartz  sy.  dikes  (ooarse)  96, 99,  (fine)  99. 

Schorlomlte  214,  215,  216,  Shale  263,  Sodalite  (theor.)  288,  Sulph.  hydrogen,  868, 

8y.  (decomp.)  82. 
Titanite,  251,  Total  solid  matter  in  Pot.  Sulph.  spr.  wster  864. 

^esQvianite   388 

Wat4>r  from 'Pot.  Sulph.  Sps.  862,  WoUastonite  866,  867. 

XoDOtlite  856  (theor.)  858. 

Andrews,  Dr.,  cited 8 

Anorttaite  (plagiodaae)  in  amph.  monch 297 

Antiquarian  Society  of  Little  Rock 12,  84 

Apatite  analysis  of 221 

confused  with  ozarkite 221 

in  legiri.  ting.  370,  Oont.  rock  Pot.  Sulph.  Spr.  355,  El.  garnet  sy.  231,  El.  mica  sy. 

220-221,  EI.  porph.  149,  El.  sy.  78, 135,  189,  El.  sy.  dike  rock  87,  Metacalclte  835 

Miaro.  ny.  dikes  92,  Ouach.  395,  Porph.  sy.  142. 

Aplitic  dikes 145 

Aragonlte   pseudomorphs ^ 818 
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Arbontion  of  Magnet  Ctove  region » ^ 167-170, 190 

Potash  Sulphor  Sprtogs  region ^ 346 

Arbnckle- Wichita  moantain  system ..............^ ^.,     4 

Archean  rooks  in  adjacent  states ^ 4 

Area  of  igneous  rocks  in  Arkansas ^ ^^ 1 

surface  ooTored  by  "granite"  in  Fonrohe  Mountain  region ^ 82 

in  Saline  county  region „..  127 

Arfvedsonite  in  EI.  sy.  184-5,  Porph.  sy.  141,  Pnlaik.  64,  Ting 108,  104 

Arkansas  state  of ^ 8 

territory  of ^ ^.......^ 8 

Granite  Company  of  Little  Bock 18,  89 

Arkansite,  see  brookite « ....^ 

Asbj5rDsrdd,  Norway,  tinguilte  from 287,  370 

Ash-beds,  early  origin  of -, 848 

occurrence  and  description  of 873-876 

of  BatesTille  region ^ 878-876 

of  Polk  c  lunty 875-876 

Ashes  wanting  in  Fourche  Mountain  region ^ 128 

in  Magnet   Goto  region 848 

Astrophyl lite,  angles  of 159 

in  contact  rock  168,  El.  eudial.  sy.  dike  rock,  247. 

in  El  Paso  county,  Colorado « 160 

tests  of 160,  248 

Anglte,  hour-glass  structure  of 107 

in  ampb.  monoh.  151,  292,  Amph.  ouach.  112,  Fourch.  107, 
Monch.  858,  Ouach.  895,  Peridot.  881. 

pseadomorphs  after .^ 114-116 

syenite.. 66,57 

Augitic  dikes  outside  of  syenite  areas  892-106 

use  of  name 431 

rocks  described  by  Kemp 107,892-406 

descriptions  of 106-116,  290-295,  852-^54 

occurrence  of 106, 150, 290-295,  852-354 

Anssig,  Bohemia,  rocks  compared , 37 

Austin,  Texas,  igneous  rocks  near 5 

Axial  ratio  of  eudialyte 243 

of  manganopectolite 254 

Aaoic  system 2U7 

Barketikite  in  Pulaskite.. 64 

Barite  associated  with  peridotite 380 

Barney,  Joshua,  quoted 18 

Basalt  described  from  Arkansas 12,86,37 

weathered   to  bauxite 125 

Basaltic  hornblende  (see  hornblende  and  amphibole) 

BatesTille,  ash-bed  near 873-375 

Bauer,  Max,  cited  on  brookite  317,  Paramorphs  of  rutile  after  brookite 817-327 

Twinning  law  of  rutile  8*26-880. 

Bauxite,  age  of 22 

genesis  of 124-126 

occurrence  of.. 22,  29  31, 124, 162 

Bayley,  W.  S,  cited  on  New  Hampshire  syenite 57 

Beadle,  Ber.  E.  B.  specimens  from 37, 205,  304,  305,  378 

Beemeryille,  N.J.  basic  dikes  from  described ; 402-403 

camptonlte  from,  analyzed 399 

eleolite  porphyry  from ^ 149 
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Bement,  0.  8.,  minerals  loaned  bj 242, 2i4, 814 

Ben  Saade,  Alfredo,  cited  on  perofskite^ .^ ^.  8S1-384 

Benton,  Ark.,  syenite  near...- ^..  12T 

Bergemann,  analysis  by 27*. 

Bersellus,  cited  on  segirite „ 248^ 

Biotite  altered  to  protoTermiculite 211 

analysis  of  decomposed  (protoTermiculit«),  ibid,  recalculated 211 

of  freah  material  from  Mt.  VesuTius ^ 21L 

in  ampb.  monch.  158,  Amph.  ouach.  118,  Galcite  385,  Contact  rock  117, 297-800,  808, 
El.  garnet  sy.  281,  £1.  micasy.  210-212,  El.  porph.  261,  El.  sy.  77, 188,  El.  sy. 
dike  rock  86,  286,  EI.  sy.  pegmatite  dike  144,  El.  sodalite  sy.  850,  EI.  ting.  103, 
266,  Leue.  sy.  dike  rock  275,  Leuo.  ting.  279,  281, 286,  Miaroiitic  el.  sy.  dikes  91, 
Ouacii.  896,:Porph.  sy.  141,  Pulaak.  61. 

moncbiquite « 109* 

pseadomorpb  alter  anglte ^ 114 

<     Black  Hills,  mentioned 207 

Bliss,  Ex-OoT.  O.  C,  help  from ^... .    22 

Bloober,  Ark.,  IJmonite  at 219- 

Blue  granite  (pulaskite)  absorptiveness  of 47-49* 

color  of. :.. 40 

effect  of  heat  on 50-61 

hardness  of  (table) ». 40-48. 

in   Saline  county .'. 129> 

jointing  of 40* 

minerals  In  and  stracture  of 55-71 

recapitulation  of  physical  qualities 51-54^ 

relations  to  sedimentary  and  other  Igneous  rocks 121 

specific  gravity  and  weight  per  cubic  foot 49* 

strength  of  (Uble).j ^^ 42-47 

structure 89-4Q 

table  of  qualities  expressod  in  figures 5ft. 

uses  of. 54. 

weight  per  cubic  foot  of ^ 4& 

Blum,  cited  on  pseud,  of  mica  after  augite  115,  Paramorph  of  rutile  after  brooklt'e  820. 

Bonnet,  Algarve,  cited  on  Portuguese  dikes. 400 

Boone  chert „ 374- 

Border  rook,  Porphyritic  border  rock  see  linguaite. 

Boricky  cited  on  *'Tegetable  cellular  structure" lOi^ 

Bostonlte  near  Lake  Ohamplain 404 

Brackett,  Richard  N.  analyses  by,  89  (cited),  88,88,  89,96,99,  108,111,  264,276,287,889, 

(partial)  856,  857,  860,  868,  864. 

cited  on  perofskite « .% ..,.. 142 

mentioned » 406,  431 

quoted 880-888,883-885. 

Brackett  and  Branner,  J.  C,  paper  on  peridotlte 18,  877,  378- 

Brackettand  Smith,  J.  P.,  analysis  by 70,  81,  288,  883,  286 

Braddock,  John  S.,  quarry  of 80,72,  78 

Branner,  J.  C. 

analysis  quoted  from. „ 89 

Cited  on  age  of  igneous  rocks,  18,  842,  Perldotite  in  Pike  county  878.    Theory  of  production 
and  age  of  ash  beds  375. 

menUoned '. „..    406,  409,  412,  414 

quoted  on  Pike  county  peridotites. 878-880, 886-891 

Branner,  J.  C,  and  Brackett,  R.  N.,  paper  on  Perldotite  of  Pike  county  cited. ....18, 877-39L 
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Brazil,  AoRljais  of  moDobiquite  110,  399,  Nephellnesyenlt,  81,  Ortboolase  from  71-2, 

leadte  tingadite  in 278 

pseadoleuclte  form 274 

Breithaupt,  A.,  cited  on  brgoklte «. ^ 8^)6,  808 

Bringler,  L.,  cited  on  Arkansas  rocks  and  minerals .«. , 9,  84,  218,  224 

cited  on  name  ''Goto  ot.Wachitta 163 

Crdgger,  W.  C,  cited  on  legirite  aod  acmite  249-260,  ^irite  tinguaite  289,  Astropbyllite  159, 
Barkeviklte  61,  Basic  dikes  in  Norway  405.  Clearage  of  feldspar  75,  Eleolite  66,  El.  sy. 
66,  Eucoiite  257,  Eudialyte  248,  Foyaite  85,  429,  Granitic  structare  120,  Laurdalire  80, 
136,  Laurvikite  56,  429  Mi<!roc11ne  mlcropertbite  ';6,  Nepbelinrbombenporpbyr  100, 
Nepbeline  sy.  p^malite  dikes  from  L&Ten,  97,  Nordmarkite  89,  429,  pegmatite  dikes 
92, 121,  429,  Quarts  syenite,  93,  Thickness  of  overlying  sed.  rocks  120.    Ting.  106. 

names  used  by ^ 428 

works  of  described ^ 56 

Brookite  described  by  yarious  writers^ 804-322 

distribution  of  at  Magnet  Cove 184,  206,  822-224 

moirft  metallique  lustre  on ,.• 810 

paramorphs  of  rutile  after.. ^..    809-81 1,'81 7-222 

source  of ^ ^ 8J8-824 

Srooks  and  Ooz  mentioned *. 4*0 

£rown  Granite  (eleolite  syenite  dike  rock)  absorptiveness  of : »...    85 

color  and  structure  of .     84 

minerals  in  and  composition  of 85-90 

occurrence  of. 89 

relation  to  other  rocks 121 

specific  graTity^ 85 

strength «..    84-85 

uses  of „ 84 

weight  per  cubic  foot. 85 

Brucite  in  eleolite  eudialyte  syenite  dike 268 

Brush,  G.  J.,  cited  on  "oxarklte" ', 222 

minerals  from 811 

Buchanan,  E.  O.,  mentioned... 406,  409 

Backing,  H.,  cited  on  brookite  816,  Glass  in  basalt  897. 

Burnet  county,  Texas,  pre-Oambrian  roo<«8  in. ,; 6 

<klcite  in  JEgir,  ting.  80,  878,  Contact  rock  298,  El.  mica  sy.  226,  El.  sy.  dike  rock  87,  288,  Leuo, 
sy.  dike  rook  676,  Ouach.  887. 

maaaiye  and  metamorphosed 181,  185,  880,  347,  859 

Caldas  de  Monohique,  Portugal,  analy.  of  ei.  sy.  from 81 

'Cambrian,  Lower  Silurian  confused  with 4 

-Campo  Grande  Rrazil,  dikes  at 401 

Cancrinite  distinguished  from  other  minerals.. ; 285-6 

in  El.  garnet  sy.  281-2,  El.  mica  sy.  226,  El.  porphyry,  149,  El.  sy.  dike  rock,  87, 
(primary)  235-6  (secondary)  237,  Leuc.  sy.  dike  rock,  276. 

"Cape  Yerd  Islands,  anal,  of  el.  sy.  from 81 

Carboniferous,  Silurian  parted  from  liy  ush  bed.. 375 

Carlsbad  sprQdelstein,  structure  of » 125 

Oedar  Glades  described^ 127 

Cedar  Park  looiied „ 127 

rock  from  described 157 

Central  Mineral  Region  of  Texas 6 

Charpentier,  cited  on  pegmatit'^  dikes 92 

Chatard,T.  M.,  analysis 386 

Ohlorite  pseudomorphic  after  angi'e. 116 
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Cbloritlc  8ub3taDC68  io  nglrite  ting»  ......^ ^ ^.... 872 

Oh'orophane  in  el.  ay.  dike  rock ^ ^ ^. 287 

Clark  county,  older  division  of  state « «..    ft 

Clarke,  F.  W.,  analysis  by ^ « 882- 

Clevelaodite  reported  by  Owen«. ^ ^....    SB" 

Cleopatra'ri  needles,  material  of ^.....« '.....^ ^ „.... 17 

Goal,  occurrence  of  in  Arkansas. ^ 9 

Coal  measures,  location  of  In  Arkansas ^ S 

in  Indian  Territory 4 

Colorado,  ceutral  plateau  of.. ..,.,.. .^.    207 

Comstock,  T.  B.,  cited  on  Texas  rock  6,  Little  Bock  igneous  rocks,  17*18,  88, 
Magnet  Cove  rocks  208,  219. 

mentioned 880,  406,  409,  412t 

Contact  minerals  from  Magnet  Oora 808-841 

from  Potash  Sulphur  springs 254-^1 

Contact  rook,  black  stain  on „ 11& 

of  Fourche  Mt.  region  described 22, 116-119> 

of  Magnet  Oove  r^on  described.... 296-^03. 

of  Potash  Sulphur  Springs  region  described 864-:.61 

of  Saline  County  region  described.. 157-161 

alight  alteration  in  some  casee. .«.    1 1^ 

Conway,  State  Surveyor,  cited  on  declination  at  Magnet  Gove 17(V 

Copper,  native 9- 

Comeans  of  W.  B.  PowelL 12.  sa 

Cornelius,  Bev.  M  ,  cited  on  minerals  from  Magnet  Gove 9^ 

Gove  Creek  station  (Lecroy) 164-165- 

Cove  of  Wachitta ! 9,  16a. 

Cox,  E.  T.  cited  on  granite  on  Spavioaw  Greek 14 

Crazy  Mts.,  Mont.,  dikes  from 403. 

Cre  aceous  period,  as  time  of  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks 8, 128,  848,  287-891,  431 

Cretaceous  rocks  in  Arkansas  and  Texas 5. 

in  Pike  county 887-391 

sections  of  lower  beds 880-3»7 

Cross,  W.,  cited  on  subordinate  cleavage  in  feldspar 78. 

Crossley,  analysis  by 2i5> 

Crystalline  rocks  described  by  Owen 1  tt- 

Cutter,  Chas.,  author  of  guide  to  Hot  Springs —    16. 

Cu  ting,  H.  A .,  cited  on  the  effect  of  heat  on  granite 5i 

Dallas  county  court-house,  Texas , 54- 

Damoiir,  analysis 9^ 

Damour  and  Des  Gloizeaux  cited  on  brookite» 8(»7-8 

Dana,  E.  S.,  cited  on  "brookite 814-817,  218-822- 

information  from. 33&- 

Dana,  J.  D.,  cited  on  "ozarkite"  222,  Perofskite  881. 

Day,  David  T.,  olted  on  Arkansas  syenite 18-19,  88* 

Decomposed  syenite,  analysis  of 82 

De  la  Beche  mentioned  by  Powell i^- 

Derby,  O.  A.,  cited  on  Brazilian  dikes  401,  Ting.  278. 

names  used  by 4  'Si 

use  of  Brazilian  mining-pan........ • 69,  397 

Des  Gloizeaux  cited  on  microclioe  from  Magnet  Cove 289- >4(K 

Detrital  material,  analysis  of 83ft 

from  pulaskite 89 

of  igneous  origin  outside  the  syenite  areas....................... 878-37% 
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Dlamood  Jo  quarry  at  Magnet  Cove «m...... 198 

cootaclrocic  at ^ 298-299 

Dikes,  Domenclatare  of., 893-894,  480 

outside  of  Arkansas  described^ « 400-406 

outside  syenite  areas  but  in  Arkansas  (J.  F.  Kemp) 892-4C6 

relation  to  Ouachita  uplift ^ ; 2 

syenite  in  fourche  mountain  region^ 24-25,  90,  98,  97 

tabulation  of  in  Arkansas  (Kemp  and  Williams) ^ 407427 

Bi'ler,  J.  0.,  analysis  ^imished  by „ 899 

cited  on  peridotite  882,  886.  Perofskite  142. 

Diopside  in  JE^r,  Ung.  870,  El.  garnet  sy  280,  Ibid  (see  errata)  860.    El.  porph 260-261 

El.  s  dalite  vy.  850,  El.  sy.  77,  184,  El.  sy.  dike  rock  286,  Leuc.  sy.  dike  rock,  272 
Leuc.  ting.  281,  283-4  Pulask.  68. 

Piiro,  Hungary,  dikes  near  el.sy ^ ., * 406 

Dodge,  J.  A„  experiments  on  freezing  of  rook ^ 49 

DSlter,  O.,  analyses  by 81,  250 

cited  on  "eiceolithsyenitporphyre" 264 

Doleryte  of  Harvey 88 

Dumbie,  E.  T.  referred  to ; 6 

Dysanalyte  (see  perofskite). 

Eakins,  L.  G.  analysis  by 229,  399 

^yp^  syenite  from: 19 

£l(Bo!ithsyenltporphyre 264 

Eleolite,  analysis  of.. 210,271 

called  sunstone 209 

Identified  by  Shepard .- 209 

in  El.  eudialyte  sy.  (pegmatltlc)  241,  El.  garnet  porph«  860,  El.  garnet  sy.  230,  El.  mica 
sy.  209-210,  El.  porph.  148,  259-260.  El.  sodalite  sy .  850,  El.  sy .  76-77, 188,  187,  El.  sy . 
dike  rock  87, 234,  El.  sy.  peg.  dike  144,  EI.  ting.  266,  851-2,  Leuc.  sy.  dike  rock  275. 
Leuc.  ting.  279,  281,  2S4, 289.  Miarolitic  el.  sy.  dikes  92.    Pulask.  65-66,  Ting.  101. 

mentioned  by  Shepard 12,  205 

spelling  of.. 1 

Eleolite  eudialyte  syenite  (pegmatite)  minerals  in.. 289-258 

occurrence  of  at  Magnet  Oove.. 184,  288-9 

strnctureof , - 289 

Eleolite  felsite  (see  fine  grained  eleolite  porphyry) 262 

analysis  of 268-4 

compared  with  shales '. 268 

Eleolite  garnet  porphyry,  dexcription  and  occurrence.. 850-1 

mluerals  in  (soe  errata) •* 850 

Eleolite  garnet  syenite  (ridge  type)  minerals  in.. 280-282 

occurrence  of  at  Magnet  Cove- 179, 182,  187, 195, 196,  200 

structure  of 229-230 

Eleolite  mica  syenite  (cove  tf  pe)  analysis  of  dark  colored  rock 227 

analysis  of  light  colored  rock 226 

minerals  in 209-225 

occurrence  of  at  Magnet  Cove 180, 182, 186,  188,  208 

Eleoli  e  porphyry,  analysis  of. 261 

association  of  with  eleolite  mica  syenite 192 

coarse-grained 259-261 

fine-grained  (El.  felsite) 261-264 

minerals  of 148-149,  259-261 

occurrence  of  in  Magnet  Cove  region 178,  188, 191, 193,  258-264 

occurrence  of  in  Saline  county  region 147-149 

similarity  to  rock  at  Beemerville  N.  J...........mmm •• 1^9 

use  of  name  in  this  report., - ^„ 429 
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Eleolite  sodalite  syenite  at  Potash  Sulphur  Spriogs » 849-S50 

minerals  In  and  ocourrenoe  of «.    849-S50 

Eleolite  syenite,  abyssal «...    1 

analyses  of 81, 135-136 

in  Fouiche  Mountain  region 71-83 

Eleolite  syenite  in  Saline  County  region 129, 180-140 

in  Potash  Sulphur  Springs  region 346 

IntruslTe 1 

occurrence  of  in  Arkansas 1 

(orthoclastic  from  Saline  county  region)  see  under  orihoclastic  Eleolite  syenlti?. 

physical  properties  of  (see  under  "Gray  granite") 

(plagioclastic  from  Saline  county  region)  see  under  Plagloclastic  eleolite  syenite. 

regions,  subdivisions  of ^ 2 

relation  to  other  rocks.. 121 

use  o*  name  in  this  report^ 428 

Eleolite  syenite  dike  rock,  analyses  of ^ 88, 288 

compared  with  nordmarkite..... 89 

in  Fourche  Mountain  region m. 88-90 

in  Magnet  Oove  region  (Diamond  Jo  type) 175, 185-194, 195, 197, 199 

in  Magnet  Cove  region  f  fine-grained  rock) 177, 185, 187, 195 

in  Potash  Sulphur  Springs  region 347 

minerals  in  the  rock ., 85-87, 23i3-2S8 

physical  propertids  of  (see  under  "Brown  granite.) 

relation  to  other  rocks 121,  238 

similarity  to  foyalte....: ,. 99 

use  of  name  in  this  report........ 85,  428 

Eleolite  syenite  dike  rock,  rarietiesof  (Brown  granite) 83-90 

yarleties  of  (Diamond  Jo  type) 288-238 

Eleolite  syenite  first  suggestion  of  at  Magnet  Goto.... 205 

Eleolite  syenite  (orthoclastic).    See  under  Orthoclastic  eleolite  syenite. 

Eleolite  syenite  pegmatite  dikes,  occurrence  of 148-146 

structure  and  minerals  in  various  dikes 143-146 

Eleolite  syenite  (plagioclastic)  see  unde'r  Plagioclastic  eleolite  syenite. 

Eleolite  tlnguiite  analysis  of ^ 266 

In  Magnet  Cove  region 178, 189, 195, 196, 200,  201.  264 

in  Potash  Sulphur  ((priogs  region 851-S52 

similarity  of  composition  with  that  of  Diamond  Jo  rock^ 267 

use  of  name  In  this  report.. 429 

varieties  of  border  type 351-2,  480 

varletif-s  of  dike  type.......f 851-2,  430 

Elliott  Go.  Ky.,  analysis  of  peridotite  from 885 

perofskite  In  peridotite  from 882 

El  Paso  Co.,  Colorado,  astrophyl lite  from m.    169 

Emerson,  B.  K  ,  cited  on  eleolite  syenite  from  New  Jersey 149,  402 

Emerson,  W.  H.,  analysis 386 

Englemann,  Geo.,  quoted  on  occurrence  of  igneous  rocks  in  Arkansas... 12-18 

referred  toon  same  subject .'. 393 

Enstatite  In  Kentucky  peridotite 884 

Ermentraudt  mountain 28,  37, 116, 118 

Eruptive  rocks,  in  Texas « » , 5 

want  of  proof  of  in  Arkansas 1, 123,  848,  866 

Esmark  cited  on  eegirite 248 

Eucolite  consld<>red  as  weathered  eudlalyte 258 

from  peninsula  Kola -. 258 

measured  on  goniometer 257 
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feadialyte,  ana'jses  of 247 

axial  ratios  of...^..^. 242 

described  bj  Hiddea  and  Uacklntosh  from  Magnet  Co^e - 248 

figured I ^. 248,  244.  24« 

from  Greenland^ « 242 

ideotifled  at  Magnet  Cove  by  0.  U.  Sbepard 205.  241 

in  eleolite  endialyte  syeolte  of  MiigDet  Oove„ 241 

inclusions  in.... 215 

measarementa  of 243-244,  246 

^alrcbild*s  mineral  spring  mentioned  by  Owen.. 15 

Fassa  Valley,  pseudomorpbs  of  augite  form 1,16 

▼esuvianite  from ^ ~.    837 

Peatherstonhaugb,  G.  W.,  cited  on  n^irite  (hornblende) ^.^ 248 

cited  on  arboration  of  Magnet  Goto ^ 167 

cit»d  on  magnetic  attraction  at  Magnet  Core 171 

cited  on  magnetic  ore  at  Magnet  Goto.. i80 

cited  on  minerals  and  rocks  of  Magnet  Oore.. 2«)4 

cited  on  name  of  Magnet  Cove  :. 164 

quoted  on  the  igneons  rocks  of  Arcansas.. 10 

Feldspar  (see  also  under  Orthoclaseand  Sanidlne). 

analysis  of *, 76 

early  mention  of  at  Magnet  Goto ..m 7,  204 

in  el.  sodalite  sy.  849,  El.  sy.  74-76,  El.  sy.  dike  rock,  86,  El.  sy.  dike  rook  (miaroli- 
tic)91. 

Feldspathic  rocks,  petrographic  description  of  in  Saline  county 180-150 

Perrotitantte  (see  also  Schorlomlre). 215-216 

Ferrous  sulphide,  formation  of  on  oontaot  rook « 118 

Penchtwanger,  Lewis,  cited  on  striatlons  on  quarta 804 

Fiadelengletscher,  perofskite  from „ 884 

Flink,  G,  analysis  by ^ 60 

Fluorite,  in  el.  sy.  78,  El.  sy.  dike  rock  287,  Pulask,  67. 

Forsbeiv,  O.  analyses  by « 8',  89 

Fort  Smith,  analysis  of  shale ^from 268-4 

Fort  Smith— McAllister  coal-fleld .• 4 

Foster,  J.  W.  cited  on  Azoic  rocK  in  Arkansas.. 206 

Fourche  Bayou  mentioned.. 19, 107 

miarolitle  quartz  syenite  near  Little  Fonrche  Bayou    93  97 

FourcheCore  described  by  W.  B.  PowelL 11,  12 

description  of „ ^ 28 

location  of ^ 19 

Fourche  mountain  granite  quarry « 40 

Fourche  mountain  ideal  section  of 120 

proper „ 116 

Fourche  mountain  region  age  of , 123 

contact  rocks  in 116-119 

distinction  in  names 19 

distribution  of  igneous  rocks  in > 19-82 

genetic  relations  of  igneous  rocks  oL. 119-128 

petrographic  description  of  rooks  of > 88-116 

petrographic  literature  of «, 84-89 

relief  map  of,  (plat«  2) 19 

sequence  of  formation  of  rocks  of 128 

Fourchite  analysis  of 108 

derlTation  of  name 107 

described  by  J,  F.  Kemp 290 

genitic  relations  of m...........    122 

in  Fourehe  mountain  r^on.. ^..    80, 107-112 
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Fourchite  in  Magnet  Core  region ^ 174,  176, 179, 186,  200,  210,  270 

in  Potash  Sulphur  Springs  region S4T 

relations  to  monchiquite „ 110 

relations  to  tingualte « 17S 

relative  age  of. ....^ ^ 29<V 

Foy^te,  BrCgger's  use  of  name „ «..    85. 

from  New  Jersey « „ 14» 

similarity  to  eleolite  syenite  dike  rock ^..    90 

use  of  name  in  this  report « 42ft 

Freezing  and  thawing  effect  of  on  granites ^..  50-61 

Oannoway,  C.  B.,  analyses  of  Potash  Sulphur  Springs  water ^ 862 

Garland  county,  dikes  in     391 

Garland,  Geo.,  owner  of  Hominy  Hill ^ 871 

Garnet  in  el.  eudlalyte  sy.  251,  El.  gar.  porph.  850,  El.  gar.  sy.  280-281. 

in  Kentucky  perldotitc 884 

Gas  analysis  of  air  from  spring  at  Magnet  Oove 188 

Genetic  relations  of  rocks  in  Fourche  Mouutain  region 119-12& 

of  rocks  in  Magnet  Ck>Te  region 842-84& 

of  rock  in  Pike  county ^ «^  886-891 

of  rocks  in  Potash  Sulphur  region ^^  865-86& 

of  rocks  in  Saline  county  r^on 161-162 

Genth,  F.  A.,  analyses  by 207, 247,  261,  252, 278,  889,  340-1 

Giessen,  Germany,  bauxite  near « .^.......^ 12& 

Gilmore,  Q.  A.,  strength  of  building  stone ..............^..  44-46 

Glassy  base  (see  under  groundmass.) 

Glauber's  salts  at  Magnet  Ooye ^ & 

Gmelin,  G.  G.,  analysis ^^ 60 

Gneiss  of  W.  B.  Powell .^ 12 

Gold  Hill,  Saline  county 12& 

Graeff,  F.  F.,  cited  on  Brazilian  rock 75, 80,  278, 402 

names  used  by 42& 

Granite,  analyses  of  Fourche  Mountain  region  granite 89,  70,  81, 88,  9ft 

early  mention  of  in  Arkansas 7 

called  zircon  syenite  by  Owen 130 

described  by  Hill  in  Indian  Territory 4 

explanation  of  use  of  term 1ft 

from  Diamond  Jo  quarry,  Magnet  Cove 198 

in  Missouri , 4 

in  Indian  Territory 4 

of  Harvey 87-3a 

Powell's  varieties- 11-12 

Granite  Mountain  mentioned .-. 19,  26 

Granite-eyenite  of  Owen 8T 

of  Harvey 87-38 

Granite  structure,  thickness  of  overlying  strata  necessary  to  form 120 

Graphic  granite  reported  from  Saline  county  by  Owen 180 

Qrauwacke  of  Powell 13 

Gray  granite,  abaorptiveness  of .«. 7& 

analysis  of 78 

color  of .............M 73 

crystallographic  microscopic  and  chemical  investigation  of 74-88 

effect  of  heat  on 74 

in  Fourche  Mountain  region •*^  71-88 

in  Saline  county  region I2ft 
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physical  properties  of 72*84 

relation  of  to  otber  rocks ^ 121 

specific  gravity  of 74 

strength  of 7a 

structure  of 72 

weight  per  cubic  foot m. 74 

Greenland,  eodlalyte  froin» 252 

loose  blocks  of  baste  granite  reported 40& 

no  dikes  reported  from 40& 

Greenstone  of   Powell ^ 12-8d 

Griswold,  L.  S.,  cited  on  noTaouUte ^ 8,  120,  822 

mentioned ^ 406,  418,  410, 411 

noTsculite  located  by ^ » .m^.  167^ 

Groth,  P.,  cited  on  brookite 815. 

Groundmass,  in  amph.  mooch.  158,  amph.  ouach.  118. 

contact  rocks  160,  El.  ting.  852,  Fonrchel08,  Leuc.  sy.  dike  rock  274-276,  Lenc. 
ting.  279,  Mooch.  858,  Peridot  882-888,  Porph.  sy.  142,  Ting.  108-105. 

Gulpha  Creek 867-868. 

Hale,  John  C,  surveyed  Magnet  Oove 171 

Hall,  James,  cited  on  efiect  of  absorptiyeness 48. 

rock  from 886, 

Hardness  of  stone,  definition  of ^ 41 

elTecton  various  minerals  used 4t 

means  of  estimating  relative  hardness -41 

Harrington,  J.  B.,  analysis  by Ill 

cited  on  tescheoite  near  Montreal 404. 

Harvey,  F.  L.  cited    Arkansas  rocks 16-17.  87-88, 18a 

Hauer,  V.,  analysis  by 271-272 

HaQyene  in  leuc.  tlnf?.  285-289,  ouac£.  895. 

theoretical  composition  of 28& 

Hawes,  G.  W.,  analysis  by Ill 

syenite  from  Red  Hill,  N.  H _..*. ffT 

Haworth,  B.,  cited  on  Missouri  granites ^ 4 

Heat,  effectof  on  stone 60-74 

Hedrum,  Norway,  sglrite  from « 287-870 

Hematite,  crystals  of  at  Msln^et  Cove 880 

in  el.  sy.  dike  rock 288 

with  rutile  crystals 380 

Henry,  James,  pyrite  on  fsrm  of 16^ 

Hermann,  R  ,  cited  on  andanaly.  of  brookite 308-80^ 

Hf  ssenberr,  F.  R.,  on  twin  law  of  rutile 824-828 

Hidden  and  Macintosh,  cited  on  eudialyte 242 

Hidden,  W.  E  ,  minerals  loaned  by 242 

Hill,  R.T.,  cited  on  "Trinity  of  Arkansas" 886-91 

granite  in  Indian  Territory  mentioned  by .*. 4 

Hintze  0.,  Hacdbuch  cited.. 837^ 

Hominy  Hill 871-372 

Hominy  Hill  dike 871-87a 

Hopkins,  T.  C,  cited  on  lime  kilns 184 

Hornblende,  from  Magnet  Cove  (Featherstonhaugh) 204 

in  amph.  monch.  158,  Amph.  ouach.  112. 

Ouach 895-89& 

Hornblende  rock  of  Harvey 8& 

of  Powell 12: 
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Horostone,  Fourche  Moantaln  region. ....^ ^ 119 

Magnet  CoTe  region ^ 177, 179, 186, 188. 191, 192,  196,  200,  262,  264,  296 

Hoskyne-Ab'ahall,  J.  L.  cited  on  apatite • ; ^ 221 ' 

Hot  Spring  coQQty,  dikes  in ^ 392 

Hot  Springs,  cause  of  (Oweo) ^ « 14 

early  mention  of « „ T 

Hot  Springs  Creek 867 

Hot  Springs  dikes  analysed ^ 899 

described „ 867-871 

Hour-glass  stractnre  of  augite 107 

Hadson  River  shale  cut  by  foyaite ^^ 146 

Hunt,  T.  Sterry,  cited  on  abaorptifeness 48 

cited  ondlko'i  near  Montreal 404 

serpentine  analyzed  by 848 

Hanter,  M.,  analysis  by ^ Ill,  393,  899,  402 

Hunter  M.  and  Rosenbusch,  H.,  cited  on  monchiqnite 109-111 

Hussak,  E.,  analysis  by ..^ Ill 

cited  on  Brazilian  tiagn&ite 278 

on  pseudolencite.... .• 274 

names  used  by.. 428 

Hutcherson,  topographer  of  Magnet  Gove , 171-178 

Hyalite,  on  segregation  vein  in  Pulaskite 71 

Hydronephelite  in  eleolite  syenite ,^ 189 

Hydrotitanite,  analysis  of 835 

description  of 834-835 

name  given  by  K5nig„ 834 

oconrreooe  of 194 

t  Idlngs,  J.  P.  cited  oi  crystUlisation  of  igneous  rocks. ...•««  ......•• ^ 

Igneous  rocks,  age  of  in  Arkansas .t. 8 

area  of  in  Arkansas 1 

character  of  in  Arkansas ., 1 

<[gneons  rocks 

Englemann .'. 12 

crystallization  of— Iddings 8 

geographic  position  of  in  Arkansas 2 

geologic  occurrence  of  in  Arkansas « i 1 

geologic  occurrence  of  in  adjacent  states 1 

geologic  position  of.  in  Arkansas.. 2 

In  Garland  county ^-^ 344-866, 367-871 

in  Hot  Spring  county  « ~. 162-848 

in  Indian  Territory  ...^ « 4 

in  Missouri 8 

in  Pike  county- - 877-892 

in  Pulaski  county 19-126,  871-873 

in  SaUne  county ^ 126-162 

literature  of.. - "^ 

relation  to  Cretaceous. ^ 

relation  to  Pleistocene - 5 

relation  to  Tertiary.. 5 

llmenite  in  El.  eudial.  sy.  252,  El.  garnet  sy.  231,  El.  mica  sy.218,  Leuc.  ting.  286. 

in  Kentucky  peridotlte ^ 884 

Indian  Territory,  ash-beds  extend  to 875 

granite  in« *1* 

Ouachita  uplift  in- ^ 

Intratelluric  rocks ^ 1^ 
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IntruslTe  character  of  rocks  at  Magnet  Cove......... 843,  204 

Intrusive  dikes,  relation  of  to  Ouachita  uplift. ;. ........^ 2 

Iroa  MouDtaIn  (Fourche  mountain) IS. 

Iron  Mountain  region,  Missouri. 207 

Iron  ore,  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain,  Mo 4 

Isogenic  chart  of  Magnet  Goto 173 

Janasch  P.,  analysee  by « 81 

cited  on  use  of  letter  X 226 

Jenney  W.  P « „ „..    411 

minerals  from ', 71 

Jeremejew,  P.  tod.,  cited  on  feldfpar 75^ 

Jivaarite  in  eleolite  garnet  syenite > ^ 231 

Eaiserstuhl,  Germany,  analy.  of  dysanalyte  from 834. 

Kalleszlnsky,  E.  analysis  by 81 

Kaolin,  analysis  of,  from  Fourche  Mountain ^ ^.    82: 

from  decom position  of  certain  minerals 80 

from  decomposition  of  el.  sy.  dike  rocka 288 

fmm  Fourche  Mountain  region ^ 81-86. 

from  Magnet  CSove  region 9 

Eastle,  J.  H.,  analysis ^ 386. 

Kemp,  J.  F.,  analysis  by « 229-399 

citdd  on  oamptonite^ 396. 

cited  on  Nevr  Jersey  rocks ^ 402 

cited  on  Texas  eruptiyes 5 

description  of  augitic  rockj 107, 392-404 

measurements  of  kryptoperthite  ^ , 68 

measurementa  of  microcline 240 

measurements  of  microcline-mioroperthlte. 74 

on  eleolite  porphyry  from  BeemerTille,  N.  J 149^ 

referred  to 290 

Kemp,  J.  P.  and  J.  Francis  Williams. 

tabulation  of  dikes  by 407-42a 

KImberlite,  peridotite,  referred  to 388 

Kimzey,  W.  J.,  minerals  from 184,  242,  322,338 

Kinnicutt,  L.  P.,  gas  an^ysis  by 182 

Klein,  C,  cited  on  optic  examination  of  whole  crystals 245 

Knop,  analysis  by. 216,  273,  333-4 

cited  on  use  of  letter  X 226 

Koch,  A.,  cited  on  dikes  near  Dltro,  Hung 406 

K5nig,  G.  A.,  analysee  by 211,  226,  886 

cited  on  astrophyllite  159,  on  protovcrmiculite 211,  226 

on  hydrotitanite 834-6 

Kokscharow,  cited  on  brookite  813,  316  on  eudlalyte  248,  on  yesuvianite.. 337 

Kola,  eucolite  and  eudialyte  on  peninsula  of m 26& 

Kryptoperthite,  analyses  of,  from  Fourche  Mountain  59. 
Fredriksvam,  Norway,  60,  Laorrik,  Norway,  60. 

KuDZ,  G.  F.,  cited  on  pseudoleudte 194,  207-208, 272-274 

Labradorite,  in  miarolitlc  quartz  syenite  95,  98. 
in  el.  garnet  sy.  (See  errata  351). 

Lacroiz,  A.  cited  on  el.  sy.  from  Munireal » 404 

Layen  Norway,  nepbeliasyenit  pe&matitgftnge  near 97 

Lake  Champlain,  dikes  near 404 

Lake  Superior,  granite  of.. 18 

Lake  Superior  system  of  Foster.. ^ 206 

Lang  and  Jannasch,  cited  on  the  use  of  X......^ ,m, 226 
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Laurdalite,  llkeoeas  to  el.  sy 80-81, 136 

Laurvikite,  analjeis  oL » 70 

likeness  to  pulasklte.. '. 56,  69,  429 

lava  like  appearance  of  rocka  at  Magnet  Coye. 177, 195,  204 

Lawrence,  Dr.  Q.  W.  cited  by  Catter 16 

Xecroy,  P.  O ^ 164 

Lehmann,  J.  on  tliickness  of  overlying  rock 120 

Lesley,  Joseph,  map  of  Fourche  cove  by. .' 16 

Letquereuz,  Leo,  on  arboration  of  Magnet  Gove 167 

Letts  mine ^ 149, 157,  162 

Leuchtenberg,  cited  on  brookite 818 

Xeucite  porphyry,  rock  resembling 480 

Leacite,  pseudomorphs  after 17,  207,  274 

Leudte  phonolite « 17 

Leucite  syenite  dike  rock  analysis  of 267 

occurrence  of  at  Magnet  Core,  174-176, 184, 185, 190, 192-195,  197, 199, 
200,267. 

relation  to  eleollte  syenite  dike  rock ^..    277 

use  of  name  in  this  report 480 

Leacite  tinc^aite,  aoalysis  of  „ 288 

black  variety 280-281 

border  type 277-281,  430 

dike  type 178, 179, 186, 201,  202, 281-9,  430 

green  variety ^ 186-186,  198, 196,  200,  277 

minerals  of 279-286 

percentage  composition  of 289 

undivided,  occurrence  of 174, 191,  195 

use  of  these  names  in  report 430 

Levy,  cited  on  feldspar  cleavage 73 

Lewis,  H.  Carvill,  cited  pseudomorphs  at  Magnet  Cove 17,  888 

Lime-kiln,  possibility  of  at  Magnet  Cove 184 

Limburglte,  compared  wi«h  ouachitite 394 

Limonite  at  Blocher , ^    219 

at  Magnet  Oore 181 

Lindsay's  Branch,  granite  on 15,  878 

Litchfield,  Maine,  eleolite  sjenite  near T,.^ 405 

Literature  general  on  Igneous  rocka  in  Arkansas 7-I8 

special  petrographic  on  Fourche  mountain  region 84-39 

special  petrographic  in  Pike  county  region ^ 877-8 

special  petrographic  on  Saline  county  region 129-30 

Little  Fourche  Bayou,  igneous  rock  near 27 

Little  Missouri  River,  Pike  county,  Arkansas ^ 11 

ash-beds  extend  to 876 

Little  Rouk,  analysis  of  shale  from 264 

Little  Bock  Granite  Company,  quarry  of 93-97 

exposition  of  1887,  granite  at 180 

Llano  county,  Texas,  pre-Cambrian   rocks  in 6 

Llano  River,  Texas,  Silurian  limestooe  near - 18 

Lockwood,  the  Mi^!ses  mentioned ^..    82 

Lodestone,  (see  magnetite). 

Lodestone  bed,  effect  on  magnetic  needle '. 173 

Louisiana,  district  of ^ 7 

territory  of^ ^       7 

Louisville,  Ky  ,  Belgian  blocks  in .^ ^ 55 
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Lower  Oarboniferoas,  conformabllitj  of.» ^ 8 

extent  of  in  Arkansas .^....       8 

Igneous  rooks  In m. 8, 18 

in  Ouachita  uplift 8 

Hear  little  Bock. « ^......m.. 8 

lower  Silurian  in  Indian  Territorj ^ 4 

in  Missouri .' m. « 4 

in  Ouachita  uplift  .^ « 8 

Xiund,  Norway,  analy.  of  laurdalite  from^ 81 

McBrayer,  section  near  house  of........ 880 

liaguirei  surveyed  Magnet  Cove 170 

Macadamised  roads,  blue  granite  for ^ 6S 

Machado,  J.  analysis  by....... 81 

names  used  by ..* a 428 

referred  to .' 106,  278 

Macrery,  Joseph,  cited  on  early  explorations  of  Arkansas. 7,  248 

Magnet  Core,  age  of  igneous  rocks  from.. ^ 208, 206 

analysis  of  gas  g^iTen  off  from  spring  in... 188 

arboration  ef ^ ^ 167-170,  190 

Magnet  Coye,  calcite  metamorphoeed m....................... 181-180 

described  by  Featherstonhangh. 10,  ii 

dikes  In. ^ 829 

distribution  of  igneous  rocks  in. ^ 178,  202 

early  reference  by  Macrery.. ., 7 

eleolite  eudialyte  seyenite  (pegmatite) 184,288 

eleolite  garnet  syenite  (ridge  type) 179, 182,  186, 190, 196,  200 

eleolite  mica  syenite  (cove  type) 180, 182,  186,  188,  208 

eleolite  porphyry 178. 188, 191, 198 

eleolite  syenite  dike  rock  (Diamond  Jo  typo),   176,  185,  186,  187, 189, 191, 192, 198, 194, 

- - 195,197,  199 

eleolite  syenite  dike  rock  (floe  grained) 177, 185, 187, 195 

fourchite  group  in. 174,  176,  179,  185,  186,  188,  200,  201 

"homstone"  in 177,  179,  186,  188,  191,  192,  196,  200 

isogonio  chart  of ^ 173 

leucite  syenite  .dike  lock, 174-176,  184,  185,  190,  192-195,  197,  199,  200 

leucite  tinguiiite 174,  191,  195 

border  type. 186, 186,  198,  196,  lOO 

dike  type 178,  179,  185,  186,  201,  202 

limits  of  defined I54 

list  of  trees  of, ^..    169,  170 

literature  of  rocks  from 208-208 

magnetic  declination  in 170-178 

magnetic  ore  (lodestone)  from. 180-187 

mentioned  by  Bringier. ^ 9^  Igg 

mentioned  by  W.  B.  Powell, H 

mentioned  bj  i^choolcraft g    Igg 

metamorphosed  banded  rock : 179,  199^  200 

metamorphosed   rocks  in., 296-808 

miarolitic  eleolite  syenite 178,  J9i,  192 

mioeralogic,  petiographic  and  chemical  characteristics  of  rock  from.: 208-295 

monchiquite  group  in 174,  185,  188,  196,  200 

novaculite  decomposed  from 135 

origin  and  first  use  of  Dame 163-164 

ouachitite I74,  i85,  188 

quartz  rock  with  brookite 189-190,  192 
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Magnet  Core. 

relations  of  Igneoas  rocks  to  each  other  and  to  sedimeDtary 842-d4& 

sinter  (Hot  Springs  deposit) ISl-lSft 

spring  giving  off  air  bubbles  described ^    182 

topographic  and  geographic  features  of...... 163 

Magnetite,  analysis  of „..    219> 

in  Kgirite  ting.  870,  Caloite  385,  Contact  rode  297,  808,  £1.  eudialvte  87.2S2, 
in  EI.  garnet  sy.  281,  El.  micasy.  218,  222,  Kl,  porph.  249,  261,  El.  sy.  dike 
rock,  87,  287,  El.  sy.  78,  185,  139,  El.  ting.  266,  Leue.  ting.  280, 286,  Porphyrltic 
sy.  142,  Pt»£udoleucite,  269,  in  pulask.  67. 

phosphorus  determined  in  220^ 

pseudomorphs  after  pyrite  and  hornblende 22Q 

occurrence  of  in  Magnet  Oove 8,  9,  178,  180,  204,  20& 

Magnetic  declination  in  Magnet  OoTe.~ a 27& 

Maoganete  In  quartz  syenite 98 

Manganopectolite  analyzed 264 

compared  with  pectoliie 25& 

in  eleolite  eudialyte  sy 25a 

measured I...^.. 257 

Mar,  F.  W.,  analysis  by» 883-884 

Mason  county,  Texas,  pre-Cambrian  in.. & 

Means,  J.  H.,  water  collected  by ^..    864 

Meeker  place,  section  at 87i 

Melanite,  in  el.  garnet  porph.,  860,  EI.  garnet  sy.,  281,  El.  mica  8y.,217,  El.  porph.,  261, 
Leuc.  ting.,  279,  280,  I^euc.  sy.  dike  rock,  276. 

Melaphyr  repotted  from  Portugal 40O 

Meliliie  (?)  in  amphibole  mcnchiquite ........^ 29& 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Methodist  church  in 54 

Merian,  A.,  analysis  by, 70,  81 

Merrill,  Dr.  G.  P.,  cited  on  pseudoleuciie 278-4 

mentioned 84,  207 

Mesotype-like  mineral 222 

Metamorphosed  rock,  analysis  of 802 

occurrence  of 22,  118,  179,  196,  200,  297-30a 

Miarolido  eleolite  syenKe,  absorptlTeness  o{. 91 

color  of 91 

in  Fourche  Mountain  region 90-92 

in  Magnet  CoTC  region .' 178,  191,  192 

petrographic charac terlstics  of 282'& 

relation  to  other  rocks......M 120 

specific  gravity  of.. 91 

sulphuretted  hydrogen,  odor  of  in.. 288 

useof  oame 4?& 

Miarolitic  quartz  syenite  dikes,  analyses  of ..»   96-99 

manganese  in 87 

microscopic  and  macroscopic  charactei  istics  of 97 

occurrence  of 97-99 

quartz  syenite  dikes,  relation  to  other  rocks 121 

structure  of 97 

use  of  name 428 

Mica  pseudomorph  after  augite.„ 114 

yellow  mica  in  peridot!  te.... 881 

Microcline,  analysis  of 240 

in  eleolite  eudialyte  syenite 289-241 

measurements  of 240 

sections  of. 240 
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Miller,  W.  H..  cited  on  brookite 806 

Mill  Gap,  dike  near ^ «    898 

''hornblendio  rock"  near 16 

MinasGeraeB 106 

Minerals,  Comstock'slist  meotloned ^ 18 

Mioeral  water,  collection  of  at  Potash  Sulphur  Springs ', 861 

analysis  of„ ^ ^ 262-4 

Minnesota,  granite  from ^ ^     Si-^ 

Mississippian  rooks,  igneous  recks  in 8 

Mlaaonri,  archean  rocks  in ^ „ 4 

granites,  literature  of. 4 

granite  mentioned 4 

igneous  rocks  of .'. , 8 

Lower  Silurian  in ^ 4 

porphyries  ^ «      4 

Missouri  Territory „„.^ ^ 8 

Mitscherlich,  Professor,  leucite  from 270-271 

Mdller,  E.,  cited  on  use  of  X 226 

Moire  metaliqite,  lustre  on  altered  brookite 810,821 

Monchiquitf*,  in  Fourche  Mountain  region :. 114-116 

in  Magnet  Cove  region 174,  185, 188, 196, 200,  290-29S 

in  PoUsh   Sulphur  Springs  region 862-854 

In  Saline  county  region 165-167 

olivine-free 80 

relations  to  fourchite 110 

resembles  picrite^ ^^ 167 

sub-divided 109 

Monlux,  Mrs.,  plagioclastio  syenite  on  property  of »..  129 

Monroe,  N.  Y.,  pseudomorphs  from 116 

Monte  Creppa,  pseudomorphs  from „ 115 

Montlcellite,  analyses  of 841 

measurements  of  angles  of 840 

occurreooe  of. 888 

Montreal,  Canada,  dikes  near 404 

Monaoni  Mountains,  yesuTianite  from 887 

Moore,  John  P.,  information  from ', 168 

meotioned „ ....- 418 

Murfreesboro,  Pikeounty,  peridotite  near 887 

National  Museum,  Powell's  collection  in 84 

Natrolite,  analysis  of.. 262-268 

Natrolite,    figured 262 

Natrolite  in  eleollte  eudialyte  syenite - 262 

Natroxonotlite,  analysis  of    (re-calculated) 858 

theoretical  oomposition  of 868 

Naumann,  0.  F.,  cited  on  pegmatite  dikes ., 92 

Nepheline,  (see  under  eleollte.) 

in  amphibole  moncbiquite  (?)  „,..  294 

in  leucite  tingu&ite • 284 

Nethercutt  Solomon 128 

New  Boggy  Depot,  Indian  Territory,  granite  near 4 

Niggo.r  Hill,  Fort  Smith,  analvsis  of  shale  from 263-264 

Niobate  of  yttria  and  thorina  (Shepard)  - 806 

Nomenclature  of  basic  dikes  (Kemp)  893-394 

29  Oeologtcal;  Vol.  U.,  1890. 
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Nordmarkite,  comparfsoQ  with  el.  aj.  dike  To«k ^ 89,429 

NoTaculite,  decomposed,  from  Magnet  Core ^..^...mm  185 

powible  aae  for 186 

near  Potash  ^ulphur  Springs .^, ^..  844-848 

Noyes,  W.  A.,  analyses  by,  59,  60,  81,  88,  89,  108,  111,  t85.  189,  229,  261,  264,  276,  295,  802,  870 

dted  on  determination  of  titanium 248 

Oberwelsentbal,  analy. of  altered  leucite  from.- » 273 

01  iTine  altered  to  serpentine^ 115^888 

in  amph.  monch.  153, 291  in  Kentucky  peridot  885,  Mtinck.  110, 115,  Ooach.  895,  898 
Peridot,  881. 

051itic  stracture  of  kaolin ^. 125 

Order  of  formation  of  rocks  of  Fourche  Mountain .., - -«  12S 

Orthoclase  from  Brazil  analysed ^ ; 271 

Oriboclaae  in  segiriie  ting.  372,  Calcite  359. 

El.  eudlalyte  sy.  239-242,    El.  micasT.  210,    El.  porph.  148,    El.  sy.  dike  rock, 
86,  233-284,    Leucite  dike  rock    275,    Leuc.  ting.  281-291.    Orthoclastic  el.  sy, 
133,    Plagioclastlc  el.  sy.  137,  Porph.  sy.  140-141,  Pnlaak.  58,  Quarts  sy.  (fine- 
grained) 98,  El.  tiog.  265-6.  Pseudoleuoite,  268-266,  Orthoclase  ting.  100. 
in  Potash  Sulphur  .■springs  calcite. 

angles  of 859 

analysis  of 860 

analysis  of  re-calculated ^^.  860 

in  pulaskite,  a  alysisof 69 

comparis  n  with  others 60 

Iden  ificatlon  with  kryptoperthite 69 

measurem  nts  of 68 

Orthoclantic  elolite  syt'niu>,  ab»orptiven«ss  of  182 

analysis  of 185 

color  and  structure  of 130 

pegmatitio  sppearance  of 131 

physical  properties  of..... 180-182 

specific  graTily  of 182 

strength  of.. ]81~182 

use  of 180 

weight  of  per  cubic  foot 132 

Ouachltite,  analysis  of 228 

occurrence  of  at  Magnet  Cove 174, 175,  188 

relation  to  moncfaiquite 110 

use  of  name 893 

Ouachita  River,  dikes  near 392 

"hornblendic  rock"  near.. 16 

Ouachita  uplift,  relation  to  Igneous  rocks 3 

Owen,  D.  D.,  cited  on  dike  near  Mill  Gap  893,  Granite  at  Spavinaw  Greek  4, 14,  Granite 
rock  378,  Tg.  rocks  of  Ark.  14-16,  b6-37.  Magnetic  ore  at  Magnet  Cove,  180, 
Minerals  and  rocks  at  Magoet  Cove,  205,  206,  Pike  county,  878,  Saline  county 
rocks,  126-130,  mentioned,  413. 
Oxarkite  (see  thomsonite) 

"Osark  Mountains"  near  Hot  Springs,  map  of 868 

Paijkull,  G.,  analyses 287,870 

Paleozoic,  inclusions  in  igneous  rocks 127-128 

inclusions  in  section  21,  Saline  county 160 

petrographic  description  of  from  sectiun  21 160 

similarity  to  ig>if0U8  rocks 161 

Paramorphs  of  rutile  after  brookite 818-822 

PeotoUte,  theoretical  oomposiiion  of.. ., 266-S58 
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Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  analysis  of  peridotlte  from 886 

Pegmatite  feleolyte  eudialit«  syenite) 888-858 

Qse  of  term ^ w....-  429 

pegmatite  d  ikes,  theory  of 92 

Pen  field,  L.  8.,  cited  on  brooktte 811-814 

Penrose,  R.  A.  F.  Jr.,  cited  on  ash-beds - 878-875 

mentioned 404,406 

Peridotite,  age  of  from  Arkansas.. 886-898 

analysis  of  from  Arkansas 888 

analysis  of  from  Elliott  county  Ky 884-6 

analysis  from  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  (picrite) ^ 886 

analysis  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 886 

in  Elliott  county,  Ky „ 882 

in  Pike  county. 118 

comparison  with  other  peridutite ^ 884-886 

seorion  of  occurrence  of 887 

use  of  name  in  this  report 

distribution  and  characteristics  of .......^ 877-9 

petrographic  and  chemical  characteristics  of ^ 880-884 

relations  of   to  sedimentary  rock '. 886-898 

Perofskite  (dysanalyte)  analysis  ot.. 884 

analysis  of,  from  Arkansas m.........  884 

other  localities „ 834 

described  by  Alfredo  Ben  Saude 881-888 

mentioned  by  J.  D.  Dana 881 

F.  W.  Mar ^..  888-884 

C  U.  Shepard *. 881 

oocnrrenceat  Magnet  Ooye « 184-880 

inpertdotite 882-888 

possibility  of  occurrence  in  porph.  iiy. 148 

Pesmeda  Mt.,  Tyrol,  Elaeolithsyenitporphyr  from.. .' 264 

phlogopite  in  metamorphosed  calcite ^ 886 

Phonolite 17,274 

Phosphorus,  Magnet  Gove  magnetite  tested  for.. 220 

Picota,  rock  from  described ; ^ 401 

Pilot  Knob,  Mo.,  iron  ore  from „ 4 

Pilot  Knob,  Texas,  eruptiverock  near 6 

Pike  county,  Arkansas,  analysis  of  peridotite  from 886 

Cretaceous  in w....^ 6 

igneous  rocks  in.. 6,  877-898 

mentioned  by  Rev.  E.  R.  Beadle ^ 878 

Owen 16,  878 

Powell 877 

Shepard ., 877 

Picrite,  analysis  of> 886 

Picrite  of  "Ooriland  Series"  compared 886 

resembles  monchiquite.. 167 

Pirsson,  L.  V.,  cited  on  eudialyte 246 

description  of  titanite 261 

measurements  on  eudialyte.. 246 

monticellite. 840 

Pisani  analysis  by.. .» 240 

Pisolitic  structure  of  Kaolin 126 
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Plagioclase,  in  sglrite  ting.  872.  Amph.  monch.  (mnortbite)  294.  El.  gAinet  ay.  (Labrmdo- 
rites  see  errata)  851.  El.  porph.  148,  EI.  sy.  (plagioclase)  187.  El.  sy.  peg.  dike 
145.    Metamorphosed  contact  rock  854,  Miarolitic,  qu.  sy.  (Labradorite)  96,  98. 

Plagiodastic  eleolite  syenite,  analysis  of ^^ ^ 189 

minerals  in ^ ^ 187-189 

similarity  to  theralite- 140 

structare  of '. ^ ;..^.    116 

Pleistocene,  in  Arkansar \ ^ .^............m-..    5 

relation  to  igoeous  rocks  in  Arkansas „ ^ «..    6 

ignfoas  rocks,  relation  to,  in  Saline  county .«.    126 

Pooosde  Caldas,  Brazil,  dikes  near .^ 401 

Polaris,  obseryations  on  for  magoetic  declination :...    178 

Polk  county  Bsb-bed.. ....m..    875-876 

Porphyry,  mentioned  in  Missouri ^ 4 

Porphyritio  dikes  in  Saline  oouoty 146-149 

similarity  of  seglrite  tingu&ite  type  to  rhomben-porphyr  ............m^.................    147 

similarity  of  el.  porphyry  type  to  New  Jersey  rocks 147-149 

Porphyrltic  syenite  in  Salioe  county „ 140-148 

similaiity  to  pulaskite ^ —• —*    140 

Portugal,  analysis  of    el.  sy.  from ^.    81 

analysis  of  foyaite  from , ^.......m..    81 

analysis  of  monchiquite  from « ».    109 

Portugese  dikes  mentioned 896, 400,  401 

Post-tertiary,  section  of  in  Pike  county.. m..    380 

Potash  Sulphur  Spring,  arboration  of  346,  Augitlc  rocks  at  262-254,  Contact  minerals,  apa- 
tite 856,  Natiozonotlite  358,  Orthoclase  859,  Plagioclase  854,  Pyrrhotite  869,  QuarU, 
855,  Wollastonite  866. 

contact  rocks  and  minerals  of 854-861 

distribution  of  igneous  rocks  of '. ^ 844, 818 

El.  garnet  porph , 861 

El.  Bodalite  sy ^ 849-800 

El.  tingu&ite,  (border  type)» 851,  852 

El.  tinguiite,  dike  type 852 

genetic  relations  of  igneous  rock  to  each  other  and  adjacent  sedimentaries  .....    865, 866 

mentioned  by  Comstock ^ ^ •....    1 

noYacuIite  at 84 

petrographic  description  of  rocks  of 849-85< 

rocks  and  minerals  from 846-848 

water  from 861,866 

water,  analysed ^ 861-866 

Powell,  W.  B.,  minerals  from ^ 806 

cited  on  igneous  rock  in  Arkansas 11-12, 84-86, 180,  216, 877 

Protovermicullte,  analysis  of 211, 226 

derived  from  biotite 211 

mentioned  by  Schoolcraft  and  Bringter 224 

named  by  Kdnig 225 

occutsin  el.  mica  syenite. /. 224-225 

Pseudoleuclte 194,  267,  268-274,  279,  280.  284-286 

analysijof. 270-27* 

petrographic  description  of 278-274 

"sugfffsted"  crystals 280 

Pseudomorphs,  of  chlorite  after  augiie 116 

of  feld.ipar  after  leuoite ^ 20^ 

of  mica  after  augite ^    114 
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PulMkite.    (See  under  blue  granite). 

adoption  of  name 56 

analyses  of« 70 

diagrammatic  representation  of  petrographic  relations^ 57 

in  Saline  county 129 

microeoopic  structure  of 66 

minerals  of '. 68, 69 

physical  properties  of,  (8ee  under  blue  granite). 

relation  to  other  rocks.. 120 

.    segregation  Tlensin 71 

similar  to  porphyrltic  syenite 140 

use  of  term ^ ^..    429 

Pulaski,  Count  Oassimir 66 

Pulaski  county  court-house 64 

Pye,  QeorgeC,  mentioned.. 22 

Pyrite 8, 16,  220,  287,  268,  276,  280,  286,  297,  896,  898 

Pyroxene,  in  »girite  ting.  869-872,  Amph.  monch  (augite)  292.  Contact  rock,  297,  298-9,  864. 
El.  Ramet  sy.  280,  El.  micasy.  214.  El.  sy.  77-8, 184,  EI.  sy.  dike  rock  86, 286,  Leuc. 
sy.  dike  rock  276,  Porph.  sy.  141,  Pseudoleucite  269,  Pulssk.  61-8.  Ting.  1U2. 

Pyrrhotlte  at  Potash  Sulphur  Springs 869 

Quarts  from  Magnet  Cove , 8,  803-804 

in  contact  rook.  Potash  Sulphur  Springs '. 866 

in  el.  sy.  pegmatite  dikes.. 146 

in  miarolitic  quartz  syenite 98 

inclusions  in.. : 96 

milky 808 

smoky 4, 804 

striations  on^...«.«„ 804 

Quarts  rock  with  breoklte.  Magnet  Cove 189-190, 192,  808-804 

Quarts  syenite.    (S^  miarolitic  quartz  syenite). 

occurrence  of 28,  29 

term  defined 98 

Bammelsbuig,  0.,  analyses  by 214-216,  270,  866,  868 

cited  on  brooklte 807 

Ramsey,  Wm.,  cited  on  eucoUte  from  peninsula  Kola.. 268 

Banite  in  eleolite  syenite 186 

Bath,  O.  Tom.,  cited  on  brooklte  altered  to  rutile  809-811,818,  821,  Rutile  six  and  eight- 
lings  824-6.    Bu  tile  six  lings  827. 

Bed  Hill,  N.  H.,  syenite  from 67 

Belief  map  of  Foorche  Mountain  region  (Plate) 19 

Belief  map  of  Fourche  Mountain  region  preparation  of 82 

Bensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  testing  machine  in 44 

Beyoolds,  Jo.,  (Diamond  Jo)  quarry  of 198 

Bhomben-porphyr  (nephellnrhombenporphyr)...  , 100, 147 

Bhombic  pyroxene  in  peridotite  fr;m.CourtIandt  Series. 885 

Bichardson  B.  surveyed  Magnet  Co7e 170 

Blchardson  Mrs.,  granite  reported  near  house  of. 878 

Bichthofen,  G.  Ton,  dtedoo  pst^udomorphs ! 116 

Bicketts,  P.  C,  mentioned 44 

Bless,  rock  collected  by  in  Portugal 400 

Bio  de  Janerio,  Brazil,  rock  from 110 

Boman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Little  Book 64 

),  Q.,  cited  on  brooUte 822 
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Boeenbuflch,  H.,  cited  on  ainigmatite  64,  AInoite  406,  ArkanaM  rocks,  17,  Amph.  mooch. 
155.    Augite  sy.  66,  Barkeyiktte  in  pulaskite  64,  Breaking  up  of  fojaite  magma 
406,  ElteolithsyeDitporphyr,  264,  BleoUte  porphyry  259,  Eleolite  ayenito  from 
Montreal  404,  Qanggesteioe  42.-^.    Ibclualons  in  veaavinite  887,  Kimbalite  883, 
MoDchiquite  109-110,  Occurrence  of  leucite  rock,  208,  267.    • 
Bosenbush,  H  ,  cited  oo  optic  properties  of  biotite  212,  relations  of  tunguaite  to  monchi- 
quite  176,  Similarity  of  appearance  of  Nordmarkite  to  elf  ollte  syenite  dike 
rock  90,  similarity  of  onachitlte  to  monchiquite  894,  Tingualte  group  106- 
106,  Weakly  refracting  mineral  895. 

rooks  from.. 898 

Bound  Mountain,  analysis  of  shale  from. 268-4 

Bubelllte  pseudomorph  after  augite... 114 

Bngg,  Col.  D.  C,  aid  from 899 

Butile,  Bauer's  twinning  law  of 826-830 

complicated  combinations  of 829 

from  Magnet  Cove 184,824-880 

hematite  covered  with 830 

He^seDberg  describes  twinning  law 828 

Hessenberg  mentions  at  Magnet  Cove 824 

moirC structure  of  brookite  due  to '..-.    810 

occurrence  of 824 

six  and  eightlings  described  by  Von  Elath 824-5 

twinning  law  suggested  by  writer 828 

Byakolite  porphyry  of  Shepard 206 

galem,  Mass.,  eleolite  syenite  near 406 

Saline  county,  aegirite  tunguaite  in.. 149-160 

amphibole  monchiquite  in 161-165 

augitic  rocks  in 160-157 

bauxite  in 124 

Cedar  Park  described 157-160 

contact  rocks  in. ^ 167-161 

described 126-129 

distribution  of  igneous  rocks  In "" 126-129 

eleolite  syenite  pegmatite  dikes 848-846 

granite  mentioned  by  Owen  in 16 

granite  mentioned  by  Powell  in 11 

monchiquite  in 166-167 

oithoclastic  eleolite  syenite  in 181-186 

plagloclaatic  eleolite  syenite  in 136-140 

porphyrltic  dikes  In 146-149 

porphyritic  syenite  in 140-143 

syenitic  dike  rocks  In 143-149  | 

Saline  county  rock,  compared  with  Fourche  Mountain  rock 182 

Sandstone  ferruginous  (Tertiary) 124 

Sanidine,  in  aegirite  ting.  269,  £1.  ting.  265-6,  851,  Leuc.  ting.  282,  288. 

SSo  Paulo,  rock  fiom : 106 

ScacchI,  Prof  ,  leucite  from 270-271 

Schoolcraft,  cited  on  Arkansas  rocks,  8,  Magnet  Cove  minerals,  8,  218,  224,  name  "Cove"  163. 

Schorlomite,  analysis  of 214-'/16 

at  Magnet  Cove 181-218 

in  eleolite  garnet  syenite 231 

named  by  Shepard 215 

Schott,  Chas.  A.,  magnetic  declinations  by '    172 

Section  at  Meeker  place,  near  Batesville.. 874 

of  Mc Bray er's  well,  Pike  county.. 880  ^ 
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Seggregatidn  yelnsin  pulaskite 71 

Serpentine  compared  with  peridotlte 881,  882,  885 

from  peridotlte  asaoolated  with  barite 880 

Serra  deMonchique,  analysis  of  foyaite  from * 81 

analysis  of  monchlqaite  from 109 

rocks  of,  mentioned , 400 

Serra  de  Tingui,  rocks  and  minerals  from 110,  274 

Shale,  analysis  of.. .^ 268-4 

Shepard,  G.  U.,  cited  on  aoglrite  249,  Arkansas  rocks  and  minerals  12,  Arkanbite,  804-305, 
Brookite,  appearance  of  823,  Eleolite  209,  Eudialyte  24i,  Fourche  Mountain  rocks 
87,  Magnet  Coye  minerals  206,  Magnet  Cove  rocks  205,  Perofsklte  881,  Pike 
county  rocks  878,  Schorlomile  218. 

analysis  by 228 

Siebenthal,C.  E.,  wa*er  collected  by 864 

Silica,  cryptocrystalline  and  cbaloedonic . . ; 88 

Silurian,  parting  between  Carboniferous  and.. 876 

in  Indian  Territory 4 

Sinter  in  Magnet  Cove- 181-188 

Siiio  de  Barocco,  rock  from 401 

Smith  and  Brush,  analyses  by 210,  228,  271 

Smith,  J.  Lawrence,  analysis  by. 250 

cited  on  ozarkite 223 

Smith,  J.  Perrin,  cited  on  ash-beds 876 

mentioned 406,  409,  410 

Smock,  John  C,  cited  on  strength  of  stoae  46,  effect  of  absorpliyeness,  48.  .  . 

Sodalite,  in  el.  sod  sy.  849,  El,  sy.  ortltoclastic  133,  El    sy.  dike  rock   237,   El.  ting.  352, 
L  -uc.  sy.  dike  rock  275,  Leuc.  ting.  285, 289,  Ouach.  395,  Pulask.  67,  Ting.  101. 

theoretical  composition  of.. 288 

South  Mountain 26 

Spavinaw  Creek,  archean  rocks  in 4,  14 

Specific  gravity  and  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  granites. 49,  74,  85,  91 ,  182 

Spring  giving  off  air  bubbles  at  Mugnet  Cove 182 

Sprildelstein  compared  with  bauxite 125 

Stahl  and  Maosfeld,  analysis  by 70 

St.  Clair,  limestone 874 

St.  Vincente,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  analysis  of  el.  sy.  from 81 

Stelaner,  method  to  separate  perofsklte. 882 

Stevenson,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Little  Bock,  mentioned 11 

Strength  of  stone 42-47,  73,  84-85, 181 

determination  of 42-44 

Ublesef. 44-46 

* 

Stone  Quarry  Creek  mentioned 166 

S tr5m ,  H. ,  ci ted  on  segirl te 248 

Strom,  P.,  cited  on  eeglrite ". 248 

Sulphureted  hydrogen  in  Fotaah  Sulphur  water 863 

Suostone  (see  eleolite) 209 

Sweet  Home,  Arkansas,  analysis  of  deoomp.  syenite  from 82 

Syenite,  early  mention  of  Magnet  Cove 204 

use  of  term 19 

Syenltic  dikes  in  Fourche  Mountain  region 83-99 

dikes  and  rocks  outside  main  areas 867-376 

distribution  of 482 

Syracuse  serjMntlne,  analysis  of. 385 

oompared  with  Arkansas  peridotlte .>...... 881,882,885 
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T^ICfprotOTermlculite  described  m 2X4 

Teager  Creek,  dikes  oo 8M 

other  spellings  for 166 

Tertiary  la  Arkansas 6 

in  Saline  countj   region 127 

relation  to  igneous  rocks 5,128,126 

Tertiary  sandstone,  ioterbedded  with  bauxite 124 

Teschenitlc  rocks,  pseudomorphs  In 115 

Teechermacher,  on  brookite 807  ! 

Texas,  Igneous  rocks  of^ 5  i 

pre-Gambriao  rocks  of 6 

Therallte  group  in  Saline  county 'I2im39 

Thomsonite  (ozarkite)  described  by  Brush. 222-228 

by  Dana 222 

Shepard 221-222,228 

8mith,J.L 228 

Whitney 222 

from  eleoUte  endialyte  syenite 258 

mica  syenite 221-224 

origin  of  name 221 

Thorina,  niobate  of 306 

Timber  on  igneous  rocks 167 

Tertiary  in  Saline  county 127 

Tlngui, dikes  near 401 

Tinguai^e  (se**  also  eeglrite  tingu^ie  and  eleolite  tinguaite.) 

defined  by  Rf>senbusch lo'' 

groundmassof 103 

macroscopic  snd  microscopic  description  of 100-106 

occurrence  of  in  Arlcansas 25,  99, 100,  847,  848 

in  Arkansas,  Portugal  and  Brazil 106,  274 

relation  to  Fourchiteand  other  rocks 120,175 

structure  of 105 

Tishomingo,  Ind.  Ter.,  granite  near 4 

Titanlte,  aoalynis  of 451 

considered  by  Shepard  as  monazite 87 

in  a:girlte  ting.  370,  Contact  rock  299,  El.  eud.  sy.  251,  El.  garnet  sy.  231, 
El.  mica  sy.  217-218,  £1.  porph.  261.  El.  sy.  78, 186,  189,  El.  sy.  dike  rook 
87,  237,  238,  in  leuc.  sy.  dike  rock  276,  Ouach.  295,  298,  Porph.  sy.  142,  Pu- 
lask.  67,  Ting.  108. 

measurements  of 218 

Titanium,  pure  oxide  of  (brookite) 807 

Tornebohm,  cited  on  dikes  from  AIno 405 

Tourmaline,  reported  by  Featheretonhaugh 204 

Trachy i te  of  Harrey 88 

Tracbitio  eleolyte  cancrinile  syenite  dike  rock 429 

syenite  dike  rock 429 

Trap  dikes,  mentioned  by  Eugleman 18 

Trap  (see  fourchite) 

Trees,  list  of  in  and  about  Maguet  Core- 169-170 

*  Trlchiies"  in  peridotite 881 

Trinity  of  Hill,  in  ^ectl  .n 880 

Tschermuk,  G.,  on  mica  after  augite 115 

Tufa  from  AIpe  Ciaplaja 115 
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Tufa,  of  igneous  origin  wanting  in  Arkansas 123 

sedimentary  origin  from  Fourche  Mountain^ 26 

Tyrol,  Austria,  pseadomorphs  from 115 

Ural  Mountains,  veeuvlanite  from 837 

Yalle  doBlspo,  rock  from 401 

Verba,K,  on  dikes 405 

VeeaTlanlte,  analysis  of  from  Magnet  Oove 838 

from  Fassaralley,  Tyrol 387 

Magnet  Cove 886 

Ural  Mountains 387 

measurements  of 886 

new  faoes  on ^ 886 

VesuYius  Mount.,  pseudoleucite  from 270 

wollastonite  from,  analysed 856 

Vogelsberg,  analysis  of  altered  leucite  from 273 

Volcanic  action  at  Magnet  Gove  (Featherstonhaugh)  274 

appearances  at  Hot  Springs,  reported  by  Macrery 8 

Warder,  J.  A.,  on  igneous  rocks  in  Arkansas 13-14 

Ware,  N.  A.,  on  igneous  rocks  in  Arkansas 10 

Washington  monument,  pressure  at  base 46 

WasbitaMts.  of  Texas..: 207 

Werveke,  L..van,  cited  on  Portuguese  dikes...* 110,  895,  400 

names  used  by ^ 428 

Westerwald,  Germany,  bauxite  of 125 

Whltmore,  R.  A 406,  409 

Whitney  and  Orossley,  analyses 215 

Whitney,  J.  D.,  cited  on  brookite  807,  Schorlomlte  214,  216,  307.  Ozarkite  222. 

Wiehage,  analysis  by 856 

Williams,  G.  H.,  on  antrophyllite  158,  augite  in  peridotite  382,  multiple  twins  of  utile  825 
peridotite  881-386,  perofskito  382. 

rocks  from 90,  278 

Williams,  J.  Francis,  analysis  by  221,  226,  227,  229,  254,  266,  270,  271,  2S7,  288,  388. 

on  eudialyte  242,  manganopectolite  253.  use  of  bookbinder's  board 
for  crushing  tests  44,  use  of  letter  X  in  analysis  226. 

mentioned... ^.. 392,406 

Winchell,  N.  H.,  on  absorptiveness  of  Minn,  stone  47,  effect  of  freezing  on  same  49,  strength 
of  same  46. 

Winslow  Arthur 406,  409 

Wolff,  Dr.  J.  E.,  on  dikes  from  Crazy  Mts.  Mont 403 

work  on  Arkansas  ash-beds  quoted 374 

Wollastonite  analyses  of  pink  variety 357 

analysis  on  white  variety 856 

occurrence  at  Potash  Sulphur  Springs 847-8 

occurrence  in  eleolite  eudialyte  syenite 251 

occurrence  in  contact  rock 855 

Woolman,  H.  M.,  map  of  Hot  Springs  region 868 

X.  use  of  symbol  explained 226 

Xonotla,  Mexico,  xonotlite  from 856 

Xonotlite,  analysis  of 856 

theoretical  composition  of^ 858 

Yale  College,  minerals  from 811 
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